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THE THREAT OF STRIKE 


Though the treatment by the President and the 
Director-General of the strike of railroad train, en- 
gine, and yard men in parts of California, Arizona, 
and Nevada proved successful, the men returning to 
work under the ultimatum of Director-General 
Hines, too much must not be argued from this suc- 
cess in considering the larger situation resulting 
from the demands of the railroad shopmen for 
higher wages, which demands were met by a 
counter proposal by the President, which has just 
been rejected by the unions, the matter of a strike 
being left, however, in the hands of their execu- 
tive officers. It must be remembered that the 
western strike that has been settled by the firm 
action of the authorities was unusual. Members of 
the railroad brotherhoods had hitherto been scrupu- 
lous in observing agreements, but this time they 
were in defiance of their own rules, the national 
agreement between the Railroad Administfation 
and the brotherhoods, acting as a unit, and of the 
several agreements between the individual brother- 
hoods and the Administration. 

Postponement of the larger wage diehtion so that 
consideration of it will come about the first of the 
year when the question of return of the roads to 
. private control will also be to the fore, may tend to 
create a situation under which the Railroad Admini- 
stration and the President may renew the McAdoo 
suggestion for a further lease of life for government 
operation. When Mr. McAdoo made the five-year 
suggestion, it is recalled, the railroad unions backed 
him up. Telegrams poured in from local lodges of 
train operatives, shopmen, and clerks, indorsing the 
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plan. Some of the railroad men, when Mr. McAdoo 
resigned as Director-General because of his need 
for more money, started to raise funds to be given 
to him so that his income would warrant his con- 
tinuing in office. There has never been an aban- 
donment of that plan. 

It is common, in the discussion of the railroad 
question, to assume that neither the President nor 
labor desires to have an end put to government 
control. The President’s political opponents do 
not hesitate to say that his political assistants de- 
sired to retain control of the railroads with a, view 
to using them as an asset in the political campaign 
in 1920. They dismiss the promise and suggestion 
about return as maneuvers to place opponents in 
Congress in awkward and embarrassing positions, 
and not intended to be taken as indicating a real 
desire to put the government out of the railroad 
business. 

Weeks before the proposed strike of the shop- 
men it was the talk among those in touch with the 
leaders in the Plumb Plan League that the real drive 
for legislation of that kind would come about the 
first of the year, when the President had said he 
would be handing back the railroads to their own- 
ers. Then it was suggested a strike for wages and 
legislation would be effective. Now it is suggested 
that postponement on account of the truce natur- 
ally helps those who may have been planning in 
behalf of the scheme to have the government buy 
the railroads and turn them over to the workers 
under the terms of the Plumb Plan. It is a time 
when everyone should keep his eye open. 


THE CUMMINS BILL 


The so-called Cummins bill, introduced by Sen- 
ator Cummins and representing the ideas of the 
sub-committee of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee for the settlement of the railroad prob- 
lem, contains much that is good and also, we 
think, much that is bad. Its chief’ merit is that 
it makes an attempt to meet all the vital issues. 
It embodies a program for the settlement of , 
the problem in all its phases. Its merit depends 
on whether the various prescriptions contained 
in it are good or bad. For instance, it meets 
the labor and wage problem boldly and compre- 
hensively. Other measures have fought shy of 
it. Itis a problem that must be met. The bill pro- 
vides, by means of a Transportation Board, for the 
settlement of certain matters of policy that hereto- 
fore have been left to chance, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission using its own judgment, without 
guidance or direction from any source. Though the 
Transportation Board, in the matters we have in 
mind, would be only advisory to the Commission, 
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we take it that its recommendations would have a 
more or less binding force. Otherwise there would 
be little use of a board. If there is to be such a 
board we should say it would be better to provide 
by law that its directions to the Commission should 
be binding. Whether there should be such a board 


at all is open to question. It might be better to 
leave the Commission in full control, giving it such 


additional powers and instruction as might be neces- 
sary to accomplish the ends desired. The bill also 
tackles the problem of adequacy of revenue—and, 
in our opinion, makes a bad tackle. On that point 
we should like to speak particularly. 

In the first place, we think the measure treats 
this question from the wrong angle. The attitude 
expressed by it is not that the policy of the country 
toward the railroads ought to be to see to it that 
they have adequate revenue, but rather the negative 
attitude that they shall not have more than ade- 
quate revenue. Of course, they ought not to be 
permitted to earn more than an adequate revenue, 
but the bill seems to maintain the restrictive policy 
that has caused the trouble, rather than to take the 
broad, constructive point of view we should like to 
see. 

In the second place, even admitting that the ideas 
of the framers of the bill as to what revenue the 
roads shall be permitted to earn and the means for 
figuring that revenue are correct, the plan proposed 
is fundamentally wrong and will not bring about 
the end it is supposed to be intended to bring about. 
The bill provides that the country shall be divided 
into rate-making districts and the carriers into rate- 
making groups for the purpose of determination, by 
the Commission, as to the adequacy of rates, fares, 
and charges in producing revenue, apart from the 
question of rates on particular commodities or for 
particular communities—adequacy of revenue to be 
determined for the carriers in a rate district or 
group as a whole. The Commission must take into 
consideration the interest of the public, the ship- 
pers, the wages of labor, the cost of maintenance and 
operation, a fair return on the value of the property 
in the’ group used or held for the service of trans- 
portation, the requirements for additional capital in 
order to enable the carriers adequately to perform 
their duties to the public, and the conditions under 
which it can be obtained. So far so good. Then 
the bill proceeds to provide that if any individual 
carrier in this group shall receive from operation in 
any one year more than the fair return determined 
by the Commission, the excess shall be paid to the 
Transportation Board to be used for various pur- 
poses set out in the bill. 


Suppose the Commission decides that in a given 
group a fair return for the roads as a whole is six 
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per cent. It makes rates in that district so as to 
produce a six per cent revenue on the valuation of 


the roads as a whole. Very good. But in that group 
there will be some,roads that will make more than 


six per cent and others that will make less. The 
plan would take from the roads that make more 
than six per cent, the excess over that amount, do- 
ing various things with it, but giving none of it to 
the roads that make less than six per cent. What 
becomes of the adequate revenue then? It is not 
there, is it? If the revenue decided on by the Com- 
mission as fair and adequate is fair and adequate, 
then it should go to the railroads. It has not goné 
to the railroads when the Transportation Board 
does something else with part of it. The only way 
it could be made to go to the railroads, under the 
plan of taking away the excess from the roads that 
make more than a fair return, would be to distribute 
that excess among the roads that make less than 
that fair return. To such a plan we are, of course, 
opposed. We do not think it legal and we do not 
think it good economics. 

The only solution, in our opinion, is to make rates 
so as to produce a fair and adequate revenue in a 
given district, just as the bill provides, but let the 
roads that get, keep, instead of taking from them the 
fruits of their enterprise and ability, trusting to 
commercial instinct and adjustment the problem of 
the weak roads, which, under wise provisions as to 
consolidation and merger, would gradually be taken 
over by the stronger roads when they became too 
weak to stand alone. The government does not owe 


it to the railroad owners nor to the transportation’ 


situation to see to it that every railroad now in ex- 
istence makes money. Its duty is to see to it that 
rates are liberal enough to permit a proper return 
to the railroads as a whole, seeing to it also that 
the weaker roads are not exploited by their stronger 
rivals and that the policy of the country conduces 
to consolidation and merger along sound commer- 
cial lines. 

The Cummins bill has the same fatal fault as that 
in the Warfield plan. It makes elaborate plans for 
permitting the roads to earn sufficient revenue—at 
the same time seeing to it that they do not earn 
more than sufficient—and then takes a part of that 
sufficiency to do something else with, so that the 
sufficiency provided for is no longer a sufficiency. 

Another grave fault in the bill, in our opinion, 
is its provision for a rigid long-and-short-haul rule. 
We had hoped that the campaign of education had 
proceeded to the point where it had become evident 
that in some one must rest the power to grant ex- 
ceptions to the rule. We had thought it had become 
clear that the proposal to prohibit departures from 


the rule were the product either of selfish com- 
(Continued on page 554) 
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Senate and House Bills Much Alike. 

—Anyone desiring so to do, easily 

could make it appear there are more 

points of difference between the Cum- 

mins solution of the railroad problem 

and the Esch-Pomerene proposal than 

there really are. A superficial reading 

of the two bills, it is believed, would 

lead almost anyone to believe there 

are great if not irreconcilable differ- 

ences between’ them. From. such 

readings, it is suspected, many news- 

papers will draw the conclusion that 

the House and Senate committees are 

far apart. Therefore some who hoped for an early settle- 
ment may become possessed of the notion that a settle- 
ment will be put off for many months. Many of those 
who have gone through the mill from the Newlands hear- 
ings down to the present, after reading the Cummins bill, 
may be expected to reach the conclusion that there is 
really no fundamental difference between the two. In 
their primary object they are the same. That is to say, 
both are trying to persuade the leaders in transportation, 
by means of consolidation, to reduce the number of organ- 
izations to be maintained. The Esch-Pomerene bill pro- 
poses to do that simply by authorizing consolidations and 
the pooling of tonnage and earnings, under the supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Cummins 
bill proposes that that shall be done under the auspices 
of the Commission and the Railway Transportation Board, 
with the first-mentioned body sitting as a reviewing au- 
thority. The Esch-Pomerene bill proposes that the Com- 
mission shall have enlarged power over operation. The 
Cummins bill proposes that the enlarged powers shall be 
exercised by the transportation board. The Cummins bill 
proposes federal incorporation. The Esch-Pomerene bill 
proceeds upon the assumption that the Commission could 
have as complete control over corporations organized un- 
der state laws as could be exercised over corporations 
organized under federal laws. The Texas & Pacific has 
a federal charter. That fact has not made the slightest 
difference in the regulation of that corporation. It has 
been subject to state laws so far as its intrastate business 
and taxes are concerned. State laws have no power be- 
yond those subjects. Federal incorporation would not give 
the federal government, it is believed, any greater control 
over state traffic and taxes than it has now. At the time 
this was written there had not been much discussion of 
the Cummins bill, but the points made in connection there- 
with have all been threshed over, more or less minutely, 
during the last ten or a dozen years. They are not novel. 
They present mere questions of policy, not of power. The 
proposal to have a transportation board, so as to relieve 
the Commission of administrative functions and to act as 
an advisory body for the railroad executives, was treated 
by Commissioner Clark, when he appeared before the Sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce, as a question of 
policy for Congress to decide and not for the Commission 
to discuss at all. The spokesman for the Commission, 
as Mr. Clark then was, treated the proposal to relieve the 
Commission of all except its quasi-judicial powers, as one 
of policy, and not at all fundamental. The thought gen- 
erally among those who have done business with the Com- 
mission has been that if Congress removed the restraints, 
there would be consolidation and a less wasteful use of 
the facilities of transportation. The law now practically 
commands the carriers to beware of communication with 
each other, on pain of being punished for violating the 
anti-trust laws. The Commission, in requiring the carriers 
to consult each other and to make rates for large sections 
of the country, has set at naught the anti-trust laws. It 
has ignored them to as great an extent as possible. Every 
time the railroads have proposed general advances, they 
have combined to put over increases in the price of what 
they had to sell. But for the positive prohibition against 
the pooling of tonnage and earnings, the Commission, it 
is believed, would have forced the carriers into such ar- 
rangements so as to enable them to get along without 
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increases in rates such as have been needed to enable 
them to live under the system that has been commanded 
by the policy of the United States in support of the theory 
that if it could keep the carriers from combining on rates 
and pooling, they would keep rates down low. When the 
present regulating statutes were enacted, combination was 
the bugaboo, the bogy man, that would get the country 
if it did not watch out. Now, both the Esch-Pomerene 
and Cummins bills show such a fear of throat-cutting com- 
petition that they give the Commission the power to estab- 
lish minimum rates, the purpose being to keep in check 
the carrier that might desire to start a rate war. 


Proposed Anti-Profiteering Law Not Specific.—Congress 
is on the eve of enacting an anti-profiteering statute. By 
means of amendments to the Lever law for the conserva- 
tion and stimulation of the production of food, fuel and 
other necessaries of life those who charge unreasonable 
prices are to be punished by fines not exceeding $5,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. The 
Senate committee on agriculture proposes that. before any- 
one is punished for profiteering, it be shown that such 
person has demanded and received more than the “fair 
price” fixed by a fair-price committee. Fair price com- 
mittees, the Senate proposal is, shall be established by 
the Department of Justice. The proposal about price-fix- 
ing committees is just as general and as vague as herein 
set forth. The proposed law sets no limit on the number 
of committees to be appointed, nor is there anything to 
prevent the appointment of a committee composed of New 
England men to say what would be a fair price for oranges 
grown in California or a committee of Californians to 
say what would be a fair price for chicken lobsters caught 
in New England waters. A committee may consist of the 
number of men the Attorney-General, as head of the De 
partment of Justice, says it shall. The proposed law fixes 
no standard to be followed by a committee. In one part 
of the country a committee might establish, as the fair 
price on a given article, the cost attained in a low cost 
of production factory, plus ten per cent. Some other com- 
mittee, establishing a fair price on the same commodity 
in another part of the country, might say that a fair price 
is that at which a high-cost-of-production factory could sell 
the article and make a profit thereon. For instance, raw 
cane sugar in cental Louisiana could not be produced, un- 
der pre-war conditions, for less than $3.50 per 100 pounds. 
In parts of Utah or Nevada, it was testified beet sugar, 
ready for the table, could be produced for $2.50 or even 
less, although that was denied. It was admitted the beet 
sugar could be produced for considerably less than the 
recognized difference in selling price, between cane and 
beet sugar, whicih, prior to the war, was generally twenty 
cents per 100 pounds. So far as the bill authorizing the 
appointment of fair price committees is concerned, a Lou- 
isiana man demanding the cost of producing his sugar 
in West Baton Rouge parish might be fined because he 
asked so much more than the cost of producing beet sugar 
in the most highly favored community in the Rocky Moun- 
tains as to make it appear to a judge that the West Baton 
Rouge man’s price was necessarily unfair. 


The Fair Price Rule and Steel Prices.—In the event the 
fair-price rule becomes law, it may be that some business 
men and possibly some industries may be searching their 
souls, not necessarily for words to tell how scared they 
are, but to tell how righteous they have been. The steel 
industry, it is believed, will not be one of them. Since 
the signing of the armistice, that industry has made two 
reductions in prices. The first was on January 1 and the 
other on March 21. Each cut was $5 per ton. Since then 
the Carnegie Steel Company has cut plates $3 per ton 
more and shapes $1 per ton. There was no cut in bars. 
In fact, bars are in so great demand that an increase might 
be considered justified. In fact, some of the companies 
outside the United States Steel Corporation have increased 
the prices of wire and pipe for delivery in the last quarter 
of the year. A suggestion that possibly prices were much 
too high prior to the cuts would be a reflection on the 
government. It made prices prior to the armistice. They 
continued up to the time the cuts were made in January 
and March. Those cuts were made, against the protests 
of many units in the steel industry, witli a view to bring- 
ing prices down to what the controlling men in the in- 
dustry thought would be normal post war levels. They 
thought the industry, to keep the mills going, should stand 
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we take it that its recommendations would have a 
more or less binding force. Otherwise there would 
be little use of a board. If there is to be such a 
board we should say it would be better to provide 
by law that its directions to the Commission should 
be binding. Whether there should be such a board 


at all is open to question. It might be better to 
leave the Commission in full control, giving it such 


additional powers and instruction as might be neces- 
sary to accomplish the ends desired. The bill also 
tackles the problem of adequacy of revenue—and, 
in our opinion, makes a bad tackle. On that point 
we should like to speak. particularly. 

In the first place, we think the measure treats 
this question from the wrong angle. The attitude 
expressed by it is not that the policy of the country 
toward the railroads ought to be to see to it that 
they have adequate revenue, but rather the negative 
attitude that they shall not have more than ade- 
quate revenue. Of course, they ought not to be 
permitted to earn more than an adequate revenue, 
but the bill seems to maintain the restrictive policy 
that has.caused the trouble, rather than to take the 
broad, constructive point of view we should like to 
see. 

In the second place, even admitting that the ideas 
of the framers of the bill as to what revenue the 
roads shall be permitted to earn and the means for 
figuring that revenue are correct, the plan proposed 
is fundamentally wrong and will not bring about 
the end it is supposed to be intended to bring about. 
The bill provides that the country shall be divided 
into rate-making districts and the carriers into rate- 
making groups for the purpose of determination, by 
the Commission, as to the adequacy of rates, fares, 
and charges in producing revenue, apart from the 
question of rates on particular commodities or for 
particular communities—adequacy of revenue to be 
determined for the carriers in a rate district or 
group as a whole. The Commission must take into 
consideration the interest of the public, the ship- 
pers, the wages of labor, the cost of maintenance and 
operation, a fair return on the value of the property 
in the group used or held for the service of trans- 
portation, the requirements for additional capital in 
order to enable the carriers adequately to perform 
their duties to the public, and the conditions under 
which it can be obtained. So far so good. Then 
the bill proceeds to provide that if any individual 
carrier in this group shall receive from operation in 
any one year more than the fair return determined 
by the Commission, the excess shall be paid to the 
Transportation Board to be used for various pur- 
poses set out in the bill. 


Suppose the Commission decides that in a given 
group a fair return for the roads as a whole is six 
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per cent. It makes rates in that district so as to 
produce a six per cent revenue on the valuation of 


the roads as a whole. Very good. But in that group 
there will be some roads that will make more than 


six per cent and others that will make less. The 
plan would take from the roads that make more 
than six per cent, the excess over that amount, do- 
ing various things with it, but giving none of it to 
the roads that make less than six per cent. What 
becomes of the adequate revenue then? It is not 
there, is it? If the revenue decided on by the Com- 
mission as fair and adequate is fair and adequate, 
then it should go to the railroads. It has not gone 
to the railroads when the Transportation Board 
does something else with part of it. The only way 
it could be made to go to the railroads, under the 
plan of taking away the excess from the roads that 
make more than a fair return, would be to distribute 
that excess among the roads that make less than 
that fair return. To such a plan we are, of course, 
opposed. We do not think it legal and we do not 
think it good economics. 

. The only solution, in our opinion, is to make rates 
so as to produce a fair and adequate revenue ina 
given district, just-as the bill provides, but let the 
roads that get, keep, instead of taking from them the 
fruits of their enterprise and ability, trusting to 
commercial instinct and adjustment the problem of 
the weak roads, which, under wise provisions as to 
consolidation and merger, would gradually be taken 
over by the stronger roads when they became too 
weak to stand alone. The government does not owe 
it to the railroad owners nor to the transportation 
situation to see to it that every railroad now in ex- 
istence makes money. Its duty is to see to it that 
rates are liberal enough to permit a proper return 
to the railroads as a whole, seeing to it also that 
the weaker roads are not exploited by their stronger 
rivals and that the policy of the country conduces 
to consolidation and merger along sound commer- 
cial lines. 

The Cummins bill has the same fatal fault as that 
in the Warfield plan. It makes elaborate plans for 
permitting the roads to earn sufficient revenue—at 
the same time seeing to it that they do not earn 
more than sufficient—and then takes a part of that 
sufficiency to do something else with, so that the 
sufficiency provided for is no longer a sufficiency. 

Another grave fault in the bill, in our opinion, 
is its provision for a rigid long-and-short-haul rule. 
We had hoped that the campaign of education had 
proceeded to the point where it had become evident 
that in some one must rest the power to grant ¢* 
ceptions to the rule. We had thought it had become 
clear that the proposal to prohibit departures from 
the rule were the product either of selfish com 

(Continued on page 554) 
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in Washington 
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aE 
Senate and House Bills Much Alike. 
—Anyone desiring so to do, easily 
could make it appear there are more 
points of difference between the Cum- 
mins solution of the railroad problem 
and the Esch-Pomerene proposal than 
there really are. A superficial reading 
of the two bills, it is believed, would 
lead almost anyone to believe there 
are great if not irreconcilable differ- 
ences between them. From_ such 
readings, it is suspected, many news- 
papers will draw the conclusion that 
the House and Senate committees are 
far apart. Therefore some who hoped for an early settle- 
ment may become possessed of the notion that a settle- 
ment will be put off for many months. Many of those 
who have gone through the mill from the Newlands hear- 
ings down to the present, after reading the Cummins bill, 
may be expected to reach the conclusion that there is 
really no fundamental difference between the two. In 
their primary object they are the same. That is to say, 
both are trying to persuade the leaders in transportation, 
by means of consolidation, to reduce the number of organ- 
ations to be maintained. The Esch-Pomerene Dill pro- 
poses to. do that simply by authorizing consolidations and 
the pooling of tonnage and earnings, under the supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Cummins 
bill proposes that that- shall be done under the auspices 
of the Commission and the Railway Transportation Board, 
with the first-mentioned body sitting as a reviewing au- 
thority. The Esch-Pomerene bill proposes that the Com- 
mission shall have enlarged power over operation. The 
Cummins bill proposes that the enlarged powers shall be 
exercised by the transportation board. The Cummins bill 
proposes federal incorporation. The Esch-Pomerene bill 
proceeds upon the assumption that the Commission could 
have as complete control over corporations organized un- 
der state laws as could be exercised over corporations 
organized under federal laws. The Texas & Pacific has 
a federal charter. That fact has not made the slightest 
difference in the regulation of that corporation. It has 
been subject to state laws so far as its intrastate business 
and taxes are concerned. State laws have no power be- 
yond those subjects. Federal incorporation would not give 
the federal government, it is believed, any greater control 
over state traffic and taxes than it has now. At the time 
this was written there had not been much discussion of 
the Cummins bill, but the points made in connection there- 
with have all been threshed over, more or less minutely, 
during the last ten or a dozen years. They are not novel. 
They present mere questions of policy, not of power. The 
Proposal to have a transportation board, so as to relieve 
the Commission of administrative functions and to act as 
ai advisory body for the railroad executives, was treated 
by Commissioner Clark, when he appeared before the Sen- 
ale committee on interstate commerce, as a question of 
policy for Congress to decide and not for the Commission 
to discuss at all. The spokesman for the Commission, 
as Mr. Clark then was, treated the proposal to relieve the 
Commission of all except its quasi-judicial powers, as one 
of policy, and not at all fundamental. .The thought gen- 
erally among those who have done business with the Com- 
mission has been that if Congress removed the restraints, 
there would be consolidation and a less wasteful use of 
the facilities of transportation. The law now practically 
‘commands the carriers to beware of communication with 
fach other, on pain of being punished for violating the 
aiti-trust laws. The Commission, in requiring the carriers 
‘0 consult each other and to make rates for large sections 
of the country, has set at naught the anti-trust laws. It 
has ignored them to as great an extent as-possible. Every 
lime the railroads have proposed general advances, they 
have combined to put over increases in the price of what 
they had to sell. But for the positive prohibition against 
the Pooling of tonnage and earnings, the Commission, it 
'8 believed, would have forced the carriers into such ar- 
Tangements so as to enable them to get along without 
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increases in rates such as have been needed to enable 
them to live under the system that has been commanded 
by the policy of the United States in support of the theory 
that if it could keep the carriers from combining on rates 
and pooling, they would keep rates down low. When the 
present regulating statutes were enacted, combination was 
the bugaboo, the bogy man, that would get the country 
if it did not watch out. Now, both the Esch-Pomerene 
and Cummins bills show such a fear of throat-cutting com- 
petition that they give the Commission the power to estab- 
lish minimum rates, the purpose being to keep in check 
the carrier that might desire to start a rate war. 


Proposed Anti-Profiteering Law Not Specific.—Congress 
is on the eve of enacting an anti-profiteering statute. By 
means of amendments to the Lever law for the conserva- 
tion and stimulation of the production of food, fuel and 
other necessaries of life those who charge unreasonable 
prices are to be punished by fines not exceeding $5,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. The 
Senate committee on agriculture proposes that before any- 
one is punished for profiteering, it be shown that such 
person has demanded and received more than the “fair 
price” fixed by a fair-price committee. Fair price com- 
mittees, the Senate proposal is, shall be established by 
the Department of Justice. The proposal about price-fix- 
ing committees is just as general and as vague as herein 
set forth. The proposed law sets no limit on the number 
of committees to be appointed, nor is there anything to 
prevent the appointment of a committee composed of New 
England men to say what would be a fair price for oranges 
grown in California or a committee of Californians to 
say what would be a fair price for chicken lobsters caught 
in New England waters. A committee may consist of the 
number of men the Attorney-General, as head of the De- 
partment of Justice, says it shall. The proposed law fixes 
no standard to be followed by a committee. In one part 
of the country a committee might establish, as the fair 
price on a given article, the cost attained in a low cost 
of production factory, plus ten per cent. Some other com- 
mittee, establishing a fair price on the same commodity 
in another part of the country, might say that a fair price 
is that at which a high-cost-of-production factory could sell 
the article and make a profit thereon. For instance, raw 
cane sugar in cental Louisiana could not be produced, un- 
der pre-war conditions, for less than $3.50 per 100 pounds. 
In parts of Utah or Nevada, it was testified beet sugar, 
ready for the table, could be produced for $2.50 or even 
less, although that was denied. It was admitted the beet 
sugar could be produced for considerably less than the 
recognized difference in selling price, between cane and 
beet sugar, whicih, prior to the war, was generally twenty 
cents per 100 pounds. So far as the bill authorizing the 
appointment of fair price committees is concerned, a Lou- 
isiana man demanding the cost of producing his sugar 
in West Baton Rouge parish might be fined because he 
asked so much more than the cost of producing beet sugar 
in the most highly favored community in the Rocky Moun- 
tains as to make it appear to a judge that the West Baton 
Rouge man’s price was necessarily unfair. 


The Fair Price Rule and Steel Prices.—In the event the 
fair-price rule becomes law, it may be that some business 
men and possibly some industries may be searching their 
souls, not necessarily for words to tell how scared they 
are, but to tell how righteous they have been. The steel 
industry, it is believed, will not be one of them. Since 
the signing of the armistice, that industry has made two 
reductions in prices. The first was on January 1 and the 
other on March 21. Each cut was $5 per ton. Since then 
the Carnegie Steel Company has cut plates $3 per ton 
more and shapes $1 per ton. There was no cut in bars. 
In fact, bars are in so great demand that an increase might 
be considered justified. In fact, some of the companies 
outside the United States Steel Corporation have increased 
the prices of wire and pipe for delivery in the last quarter 
of the year. A suggestion that possibly prices were much 
too high prior to the cuts would be a reflection on the 
government. It made prices prior to the armistice. They 
continued up to the time the cuts were made in January 
and March. Those cuts were made, against the protests 
of many units in the steel industry, with a view to bring- 
ing prices down to what the controlling men in the in- 
dustry thought would be normal post war levels. They 
thought the industry, to keep the mills going, should stand 
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some losses, rather than ask the workmen to stand losses 
during the readjustment period. They figured that prices 
would come down. They figured also that prices for the 
product of the mills had gone up before wages were put 
up, so that a drop in prices before there were any read- 
justments in war wages would only be just. But prices 
went up, and not down. Now the steelmakers are faced 
with the possibility of a strike, notwithstanding the sac- 
rifices in prices made with a view to transition from 
war to peace without the bumps so many thought would 
come before this time. 

Plumb Plan Never Indorsed by Federation of Labor.— 
The American Federation of Labor has not indorsed the 
Plumb plan, though the public was entitled so to infer 
from the utterances of Warren S. Stone, chief of the en- 
ginemen, and Frank Morrison, secretary of the Federation, 
before the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce when the Plumb plan was presented. The executive 
council of the Federation had the plan under consideration 
at a meeting so late as August 30, but deferred action on it. 
This information was given in a statement by Samuel 
Gompers concerning the work of the executive council 
which was in session last week. The item in Gompers’ 
statement about the Plumb plan was merely incidental, 
showing that the plan, in the eyes of the executive council, 
is only a small part of its day’s work. When Stone and 
Morrison testified before the House committee some in- 
genuous language was used by them in connection with 
the proposal to sovietize the railroads. Stone said “joined 
with us and represented by Mr. Morrison, is the American 
Federation of Labor, adding 3,500,000 men to that body 
of railway employees who instituted the movement.” 
Morrison said, “I am here representing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to testify that it stands behind labor’s 
plan for the reorganization of the railroads.” Notwith- 
standing that strong language as to what the American 
Federation was standing for, Morrison submitted papers 
showing that the Federation had done no more than con- 
sider a resolution indorsing the plan. The annual con- 
vention at Atlantic City on June 17 referred it to the ex- 
ecutive council. The last-mentioned body on August 30 
considered it, but came to no conclusion thereon. The 
convention, although the body that can legislate for the 
Federation, is bound by its constitution not to act on a 
resolution until after it has been considered and disposed 
of by the executive council. That body, notwithstanding 
the fact that Congress is going to legislate soon, failed to 
act at its meeting on August 30, so that Congress is free 
to draw any inference it desires as to whether Stone and 
Morrison were warranted in saying the members of the 
Federation were for the Plumb plan. A. E. H. 


DISCRIMINATORY RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a considerable percentage of the complaints that 
are being filed now, shippers take federal control seri- 
ously. They are assuming that when officials of the 
government talk about the advantages of unified con- 
troi- they mean what they say. That that is so is plainly 
inferable from allegations made in the complaints. They 
are asking for changes in rates on the ground that they 
are unjustly discriminattory without observing the old 
test, namely, that before there can be unjust discrimina- 
tion against the complainant and undue preference for 
some other shipper, it must be shown that the carrier 
against which the complaint is laid is responsible for the 
rates under comparison. 

A fair sample, it is believed, of the complaints that 
disregard the old test is No. 10831, Mathiessen & Hegeler 
Zinc Company and Illinois Zinc Company vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. They aver that they are unjustly 
treated because they are required to pay a rate of nine 
cents per 100 pounds on sulphuric acid in tank cars from 
LaSalle and Peru, Ill., to Chicago, a distance of approxi- 
mately 100 miles, while their competitors at Mineral Point, 
Wis., approximately 181 miles, pay only 7.5 cents, and those 
at Hillsboro, Ill., 232 miles from Chicago, pay only 10.5 
eents. Prior to June 25, Peru and LaSalle took five cents 
to Chicago, Mineral Point took six cents, and Hillsboro 
6.3 cents. 

Between Jan. 1 and June 25, 1918, the Peru and LaSalle 
rate was advanced to 7.2 cents, while the rates from Min- 
eral Point and Hillsboro, so far as the complaint indicates, 
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were not changed. That is how the Peru and LaSalle rate 
happened, under general order No. 25, to be made higher 
than the rate from Mineral Point. 

The two rates, from LaSalle and from Mineral Pojp; 
were made by roads, the policies of which were not mag 
by one authority. Therefore the charge of undue prejudice 
could not be laid against the one making the lower rates 
and thereby giving rise to a question as to the equity of 
the adjustment, unttil both roads came under federaj 
control. 

Now, however, the rates are all made by Edward Chan. 
bers. He is responsible for the 9 cent rate from Peru anj 
LaSalle and the 7.5 cent rate from Mineral Point. There. 
fore the charge of undue preference, so long as federal 
control continues, may be made. Prior to federal control 
the Milwaukee was credited with the determination to give 
Mineral Point a chance to get into Chicago on a six cept 
rate for a haul of 181 miles, although the haul from LaSalle 
and Peru of 100 miles carried a rate of five cents. 


The rate from Peru and LaSalle is involved in the Illinois 
Classification proceeding, initiated by the Railroad Aj. 
ministration, on the allegation that ratings in that classi- 
fication are too low and should be brought up. If the 
Illinois intrastate rates are brought up, then Peru and 
LaSalle will ‘be at a greater rate disadvantage, so far as 
sulphuric acid is concerned, than they are now unless, 
coincident with the raising of the Illinois rates, the inter. 
state rate to points in the Chicago district that are in 
Indiana and the Mineral Point rate are also put up. 

An incidental allegation in the complaint is that the 
allowance of one cent a mile made to the owners of the 
tank cars in which the acid is transported is “less than 
just and reasonable and is less than the cost to carriers of 
owning and furnishing box cars, coal cars or tank cars for 
other traffic.” No demand, however, for greater allowance 
is made in this complaint. The allegation appears to have 
been inserted only as an argument in favor of a different 
adjustment and reparation. 

The complaint alleges that from 90,000 to 100,000 tons of 
acid are involved annually in the movement from LaSalle 
and Peru to Chicago. 


NO ACTION ON CUMMINS RATE 
BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


No action was taken by the House during the week 
ending September 6 on the Cummins bill providing for 
restoration of the rate-making powers of the Commission. 
The bill was reported favorably by the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce during the week of 
August 11. Shortly after that Chairman Esch of the 
House committee introduced a resolution under which the 
bill would have been brought up for consideration imme 
dately, but the rules committee, to which the resolution 
was referred, has not reported it out. Chairman Esch 
said he hoped the bill would come up for consideration 
on Wednesday, September 10, when bills reported out by 
the House committee may be considered. The Cummits 
bill was passed by the Senate last June. 


MUST GO BACK TO WORK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureov. 


Director-General Hines has ordered Regional Directors 
Hardin, Markham and Holden to post notices on shop bul 
letin boards at Depew, N. Y., Cumberland, Md., and Have 
lock, Neb., that if shopmen now on unauthorized strike 
at those places do not return to work by September 6 
they will be considered as having quit the employ of the 
Administration. 

Shopmen officials have directed the men to return l 
work. 


DECLARATION PAPERS WITH FIRST CAR 


In Car Service Circular 72, Circular 65, pertaining 
declaration papers on export shipments was canceled * 
carriers were ordered to return to the old practice © 


ad 0! 


sending declaration papers with the first car, inste e 
n 


waiting until the last car, where shipments are se 
more than one car. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


REFUSES TO ORDER SWITCH 
CONNECTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Adhering to the decision it made in Ralston Townsite 
Company vs. Missouri Pacific, 22 I. C. C., 355, the Com- 
nission has dismissed No. 10190, Virginia Coal and Fuel 
Company vs. Norfolk & Western et al., opinion No. 5863, 
51. C. C., 61-64. The complainant asked for an order 
directing the Norfolk & Western to make a switch connec- 
tion with a private sidetrack near Quaker, W. Va. The 
sidetrack had not been built at the time the complaint was 
filed. 

An order of dismissal had to be made because there 
would have been nothing for the order of the Commission 
to act upon had it been promulgated. Commizsioner Hall, 
who wrote the opinion, said the Commission was of the 
opinion and found that the complainant was a shipper 
tendering interstate traffic and that a switch connection 
with its private track, as proposed, would have been rea- 
sonably practical, could have been put in with safety and 
would have furnished sufficient business to justify con- 
struction and maintenance. But, he added, the record was 
sient as to what would have been reasonable terms upon 
which to have required the Norfolk & Western to con- 
struct, operate and maintain such a switch connection. 

The order dismissing the complaint was made without 
prejudice. When the coal company has built its sidetrack, 
the inference is created by the report, an order directing 
connection will be issued, if the complainant asks for it. 

The Fuel Administration refused permission to open the 
mine which the complaining coal company desired to have 
connected with the Norfolk & Western, on the ground that 
labor and transportation conditions during the war were 
not such as to warrant the opening of the mine as pro- 
posed by the coal company. Prior to its application for 
permission to open the mine and to require the Norfolk & 
Western to construct and maintain a switch connection, 
some coal had been loaded in box cars after being hauled 
toa team track. 


RATES ON GRAIN 

The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A revision of proportional rates on grain and grain 
products from St. Louis and Cairo-Thebes to points in 
southern Arkansas is proposed by Attorney-Examiner M. 
A. Pattison in a tentative report on No. 10417, Arkansas 
Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Association against the Rock 
Island and other carriers serving in that territory. Fourth 
section applications for relief, considered in connection 

with the case, Pattison said, should be denied. 


The proportional rates recommended by Pattison may 
be judged from the few herein set forth, the fundamental 
idea being that Cairo-Thebes should be 2.5 cents under 
St. Louis and that there should be a greater regard for 
the distance factor in the making of these rates. The 
sample rates proposed by him are: From St. Louis to 
Arkansas City, 23 cents; El Dorado, 25 cents; Camden, 
Eudora, Hamburg, Hope, Prescott and Warren, 24 cents; 
Batesville, Forrest City, Jelks, Kensett, Perkins and 
Wynne, 18 cents; Cotter and Hot Springs, 22 cents; 
Blytheville, 16 cents, and Newport and Osceola, 17 cents. 

Attorney-Examiner Pattison’s report said that rates to 
the Part of the state south of Little Rock and Fort Smith 
he much higher in ton-mile earnings for greater dis- 
a for the shorter distances to Little Rock and Fort 
— He said too little attention had been given to 
lstance as a factor in the making of rates. 


Ba testimony, according to the examiner, was given in 
“Upport of the applications for fourth section relief from 


a and Kansas City to Texarkana, applications for 
pal were assigned for hearing in connection with the 
ne complaint. Therefore, he concluded, relief should 

enied. 
Fae in the case was the question whether by bring- 
on liga on coarse grains up to the level of those 

Wheat. the Director-General had made them unjust 


and unreasonable. Some of the 
grains were as great as six cents. Percentages of in- 
crease on corn ran as high as seventy per cent. Patti- 
son, in his recommendations, went no farther than to 
suggest to the Commission that it say the allegation that 
the rates on coarse grains were unjust and excessive had 
not been sustained. 

Prior to General Order No. 28 coarse grains to destina- 
tions Little.Rock and Pine Bluff and stations north thereof 
were two cents less than rates on wheat. South of Little 
Rock and Fort Smith the difference ran as high as six 
cents, that maximum being at Dermott. The complain- 
ants contended the rates on coarse grains should not 
have been made any higher than two cents under wheat. 
In support of their contentions they cited a number of 
cases in which the Commission had prescribed or approved 
a difference as high as three cents, especially Farmers’ 
a difference as high as three cents, especially Farmers’, 
Merchants’ and Shippers’ Club vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., 12 I. 
C. C., 351, and Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club vs. M., 
K. & T., 22 I. C. C., 422. The examiner said other cases of 
that character might have been cited, but generally they 
had had the effect of narrowing the difference, although 
many of them approved or prescribed the difference men- 


increases on coarse 


‘tioned. About the only evidence submitted in support of 


the increases caused by that part of General Order No. 28 
wiping out the difference between wheat and coarse grains. 

As a rule, he said, carriers in the territory in question 
have voluntarily maintained such a difference, but the 
practice has not been general throughout the country. 
In the southeast, he pointed out, there has been no such 
distinction. Mr. Pattison further said that since the de- 
cisions before mentioned were made, there has been a 
change in conditions and carriers no longer elect to main- 
tain that difference, which, he said, was not based on any 
difference in transportation conditions. Moreover, he said, 
the Director-General had filed a certificate saying there 
was need for more money wherewith to meet the expenses 
of federal control and operation of the carriers. 

However, the question of the proper relationship of 
rates on the two kinds of grains is involved in the com- 
plaint of the National Council of Farmers’ Co-operative 
Associations vs. Director-General et al., Docket No. 10233. 
That docket did not call in question the rates to Arkansas 
points, but he suggested that it would be a fair inference 
to assume that, inasmuch as that complaint embraces 
substantially the western half of the country, a finding 
that an equality of rates on grain was unreasonable would 
be followed by an adjustment of the rates in question, so 
as to bring the rates to southern Arkansas into harmony 
with the decision in the larger case. 

Substantial reductions will follow the adoption of this 
report, if and when the Commission approves what Pat- 
tison has recommended. The rate to Prescott from St. 
Louis, for instance, will be cut from 31 to 24 cents. Pres- 
cott is 95 miles from Little Rock. To the last mentioned 
point a rate of 17.5 cents prevails, while Prescott pays 
31 cents. The 17.5-cent rate applies to the whole of 
northeastern Arkansas, a distance of 200 miles from St. 
Louis. The complaint said that maintenance of the 
blanket worked injustice to points in the blanket nearer 
St. Louis than Little Rock and Pine Bluff. 


RECOMMENDS DISMISSAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A recommendation that the complaint No. 10312 of the 
New Bedford Board of Commerce against the Boston & 
Maine and others be dismissed has been made by Ex- 
aminer J. Edgar Smith in a tentative report on that com- 
plaint. The board complained against an increase in the 
cost of getting long staple Egyptian cotton from Mystic 
Wharf in Boston to cotton mills in New Bedford from 10 
cents in July, 1916, to 28 cents after June 25 as being in 
violation of nearly all sections of the federal control and 
interstate commerce laws relating to justness, reasonable- 
ness and non-discrimination. 

Early in 1916 the government began requiring the 
fumigation of Egyptian cotton so as to get rid of the pink 
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boll weevil which had been found in it. At the time that 
requirement was made a joint rate of 10 cents was in 
effect. Fumigation required the switching of the cotton 
across the Charles River and back to the rails of the 
Boston & Maine. On Aug. 30, 1916, the Boston & Maine 
was permitted to increase the charges so as to allow a 
reasonable amount for the switching required, not only 
by it, but by its connections. 

The decision of the Commission in the New England 
class rate case allowed still farther increases and the effect 
of General Order No. 28 was to bring the total cost up to 
28 cents for a haul of a little more than 60 niles. 

The complaining commercial organization asked for the 
restoration of the 10-cent joint rate. The examiner re- 
viewed the whole situation and came to the conclusion 
that, in view of the various decisions tending to throw 
light on the situation, the level of rates in the section in 
which cotton is produced and the extremely high value of 
the cotton, a carload being worth, at prices in effect when 
the hearing was had, about $18,000, the charge of 28 cents 
was not unreasonable. The loading is more than 37,000 
pounds and the value of the cotton frequently was 50 cents 
per pound. 





RATES ON GRAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Nearness of the date for the return of the railroads to 
their owners, in the opinion of the Commission, is not 
sufficient reason for it to cancel the inquiry (ex parte No. 
70) initiated by it at the request of Director-General 
Hines, into rates on grain and grain products from north- 
western points. A request for such cancellation was made 
by Charles E. Elmquist, acting for the railroad commis- 
sioners of grain shipping states. The second division, 
which is remaining in Washington during the vacation of 
the other members of the Commssion, considered the re- 
quest and denied it, announcing that the hearing in that 
matter would be begun on September 8 as scheduled. 

The state railroad commissioners suggested to the Com- 
mission that the subject is too important to be undertaken 
at so late a date in federal control, especially when there 
is a prospect. that another rate advance will have to be 
made shortly. They also said they would not be prepared 
to cross-examine witnesses put forward by the Railroad 
Administration, because they expected to be busy with 
legislation. 

The Commission, in announcing its decision to proceed, 
said the Director-General was ready to go ahead and that 
if the staté commissioners were not ready to cross-examine, 
they might ask for an opportunity at a later date. 

State commissioners in Washington to prepare for pre- 
senting the views of state officials on the Esch-Pomerene 
bill and other proposals for the legislative settlement of 
the railroad question thoroughly discussed the questions 
raised by the Commission’s proceeding in the mat- 
ter and concluded that, in view of the promised return 
of the railroads to their owners, on Jan. 1, the Railroad 
Administration should not undertake to settle the questions 
raised, many of them, before the issuance of General 
Order No. 28, but leave them to be disposed of by the 
state commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the methods and procedure in effect prior to govern- 
ment control. They reached that conclusion regardless 
of the divergence of views on the question whether the 
return of the railroads to their owners automatically would 
restore old state rates or leave in effect the intrastate rates 
made by the director-general. 

On one point there is no dispute. It is that when the 
railroads are returned, unless there is legislation to the 
contrary before that time, the state commissioners will 
have the authority to change intrastate rates made by the 
Director-General in the exercise of the power granted by 
the federal control act. 

That means that any settlement that may be made now, 
state commissions will have the power to undo, as soon 
as they can hold hearings and write their decisions. No 
one contends that, without legislation, the railroads can 
hold in effect the rates published, for intrastate application, 
by the Director-General. 

The only way in which the railroads could be returned 
to their owners and the existing rates held in effect, would 
be for the President to return the property to the cor- 
porations for operation by their officers, the latter acting 
as agents of the President. Such an arrangement could 
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be continued for twenty-one months after the exchange 
of ratifications of the treaty of peace with Germany, jy 
accordance with the terms of the federal control act. Syc) 
an arrangement, however, would be possible only if the 
legislation adopted by Congress were no more compre. 
hensive than the Cummins bill restoring the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend tariffs. 

Railroad officials, for months, have been trying to pep. 
suade Director-General Hines to deal with the situation 
in that way. But he has not only declined to act but has 
also opposed the Cummins restoration bill. He went go 
far, however, as to indicate what changes should be made 
if Congress felt constrained to enact something. 

The state commissioners, however, believe their power 
will be allowed to return as soon as the railroad property 
is given back to its owners. They figure, not upon such a 
qualified return as the railroad officials have suggested as 
a preparation for full return, but upon a complete return, 
with not a vestige of federal control remaining. 

They expressed opposition to the proposals of the settle. 
ment proposed by the Chicago committee. They would 
be expected, when they regained the power, to make 
changes suggested by them to the Chicago committee and 
also to Directors Chambers and Thelen in the conferences 
the two directors called after the Chicago committee had 
made its recommendations. 

The Commission, however, decided that it was its duty 
to hold the hearings on the subject requested by the Rail. 
road Administration. Therefore, in the announcement 
made August 29, it indicated its intention to comply with 
the provision of the eighth section of the federal control 
act, which requires it to give advice. Its decision in that 
matter was communicated to the state commissioners in 
a letter written by Chairman Aitchison to Charles E. Eln- 
quist, as follows: 

“The Commission by Division 2 has considered your 
application for cancellation of the investigation instituted 
on the request of the Director-General for the purpose of 
giving him advice, or if that be not granted, the continu 
ance of a hearing therein now set for September 8. 


“The Commission does not now feel warranted in dis- 
continuing the investigation as requested by your clients. 

“The Director-General informs us that he will be pre 
pared to go on with production of testimony in support 
of the recommendations made by his committee, as set 
forth in the notice of hearing. The case will, therefore, 
proceed as set, on September 8, when testimony will be 
received on behalf of the Director-General. If, as you 
have already stated, you find yourself unable to cross 
examine his witnesses as thoroughly as might be desired, 
upon that date, you may bring before the Division your 
application for further time for cross-examination of wit- 
nesses. 


“It is the sense of the Division that you should be given 
a reasonable opportunity to produce testimony, after the 
Director-General has made his presentation. The precise 
details as to time and so forth will be determined by the 
sitting division, when you prefer your request at the time 
of the hearing.” 


TO EQUALIZE SOUTHERN PORTS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines, on September 3, took steps 
toward equalizing ports south of Wilmington, N. C., and 
west as far as New Orleans with New York on export 
traffic. His order directs the preparation of tariffs carly 
ing class and commodity rates from Ohio, Indiana, Ilinols, 
including points on both sides of the Mississippi River be 
tween St. Louis and Dubuque, both inclusive, and the 
southern peninsula of Michigan. The rates are to be sub- 
stantially the same as domestic rates to New York. 

Key West will be the usual differential over south At 
lantic ports. Special consideration is to be given to traf- 
fic destined to Mexico and Central America, because of 
the low ocean freights from Gulf ports to those parts : 
Latin America. Tariffs so prepared are to be submittet 
to the Director-General for approval before filing. This 
near equalization is to take the place of the equalizatw 
scheme cafried in Boyd’s tariff, against the publication 0 
which C. F. A. lines made strenuous but futile objectiom 
because it tended to draw export freight from their 
ritory on short hauls for themselves. They preferred ex 
port traffic through Atlantic ports, because it gave them 
longer hauls. 
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Hearings on Railroad Bill 


Henry R. Platt, Charles E. Elmquist, W. J. Bryan, W. P. Levis, T. H. Swank, Frank A. Law, 
T. H. Bunch, B. B. Cain, L. S. Cass and Others Appear Before House Committee, 
the Testimony Being Largley Against Commission Control of Water Rates 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Representatives of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
appeared before the House committee August 28 to pro- 
iest against the provision in the Esch-Pomerene bill which 
would give the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdic- 
tim over port-to-port rates on wholly water-borne traffic. 
Harvey D. Goulder, of Cleveland, appeared for owners of 
tramp boats. 

Henry R. Platt, of Chicago, attorney for the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, told the committee that if common 
carriers engaged in port-to-port traffic were subjected to 
the regulation provided by the proposed law and tramp 
boats were excluded from such regualtion, the results would 
be serious for the common carriers who have to compete 
with the tramp boats. 

Mr. Platt said a large part of his client’s business in- 
volved “cargo business,” and that if the company had to 
file fixed tariffs with the Commission it could not compete 
with the tramp boats. He said that the situation as to 
portto-port business should be left as it was and suggested 
that the Esch-Pomerene bill be amended to provide that 
it should not apply to freight moved by water from port 
to port only. 

Representative Saunders, of Indiana, pointed out that the 
Esch-Pomerene bill provides that the Commission shall 
have jurisdiction over minimum as well as maximum rates 
and that if purely water-borne traffic were excluded from 
regulation, the rail carriers would be placed at a disad- 
vantage. Mr. Platt said the traffic involved was of such 
nature that he did not believe such a situation would arise. 

W. R. Evans, auditor of the Great Lakes Transit Corpo- 
ration, said that 40 to 60 per cent of the company’s busi- 
hess each year was in competition with tramp boats. 


Mr. Goulder said he did not think the Esch-Pomerene 
bill as drawn applied to tramp boats, but that fear had 
arisen among shippers as well as owners of such boats 
that later someone might claim that it did so apply. He 
referred to the amendment which Commissioner Clark sug- 
gested be made which would specifically exclude the tramp 
boats. He said such an amendment would meet the wishes 
of his clients. 


Mr. Goulder told of the nature of the business of the 
tramp boats on the Great Lakes. He said they carried 
great quantities of iron ore, coal and grain. Eighty per 
cent of the pig iron made in the United States, he said, 
came from ore carried on the Great Lakes by tramp boats. 
He said the manufacture of iron and’ steel depended on 
the transportation of the ore at low rates and that the 
(amp boat met this demand. 

“Any words would be feeble in face of the facts,” said he. 
Shippers and receivers of ore, he said, had declared that 
regulation of the tramp boat would be disastrous and un- 
fortunate. He said the reason why the chambers of com- 
merce of the lake region were unanimous against changing 
existing conditions was that that sort of traffic could not 
be regulated. 

Charles E. Elmquist Appears 


Charles E. Elmquist, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utility Commissioners, appeared be- 
fore the committee, August 28, and presented the views 
of the association on railroad legislation, explaining that 
representatives of the association had just concluded a 
tonference at which the subject was thoroughly discussed. 
Mr. Elmquist, before offering a number of amendments 
? the Esch-Pomerene bill, said the association had decided 
at it was better to build on the existing act to regulate 
Beaeree rather than to adopt any of the proposed plans 
ih _ solution of the railroad problem. He said the leg- 
= Should strengthen regulation, stabilize railroad 
redit and provide for adequate service to the public. 
“on: Elmquist said the association favored early return 
o € railroads to their owners and that it believed that 
€ date of return should be fixed by Congress at not 


later than Dec. 31, 1919. He said the association hoped 
that by that time Congress would have enacted the neces- 
sary remedial legislation. 

To stabilize the rate situation in the period following 
federal control, Mr. Elmquist offered the following amend- 
ment: 


That the existing interstate and intrastate rates, fares, 
charges and classifications initiated by the Director-General 
may continue in force for a period not beyond July 1, 1921,. 
unless sooner changed by the state or federal authorities hav- 
ing control or jurisdiction of rates, fares, charges and classifica- 
tions, and that rates which have not been changed or approved 
on or prior to said date shall thereafter be of no force and ef- 
fect, and the rates in effect June 9, 1918, shall then be restored. 


Mr. Elmquist said the amendment was offered to make 
clear the situation as to rates after federal control be- 
cause of the doubt that had been expressed as to whether 
intrastate rates made by the Director-General would be 
legal when the railroads were returned to their owners. 
He said there was no dispute as to the legality of inter- 
state rates. He said the state commissioners had reached 
the conclusion that an amendment such as that suggested 
was necessary to protect the interests of the railroads, the 
shippers and the public generally. 

As to passenger intrastate rates, Mr. Elmquist said the 
period of eighteen months provided in the amendment 
would give the various state legislatures time to consider 
the question of enacting legislation under which such rates 
would be left to the state commissions. He said it was 
quite possible that the legislatures which have fixed intra- 
state passenger fares would, in view of the increased cost 
of operation, delegate power over such rates to the state 
commissions. 

In regard to a transportation board, Mr. Elmquist said 
the association had decided that a board should be created 
to study transportation conditions and submit a report and 
recommendations to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to which body it would merely act in an advisory capacity. 
He submitted to the committee a resolution which was 
adopted by the association on that subject. The resolution 
follows: ‘ 


That the committee embody in its report a resolution favor- 
ing the creation of a transportation board for the purpose of 
making a study of transportation conditions, rail, water and 
highway, including the investigation of proper consolidations 
of railroad systems and terminals, for the purpose of making 
a report and recommendations. to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; the functions of said board to be purely advisory. 


Discussing the need for such a transportation board, Mr. 
Elmquist said that in the middle west the automobile truck 
was displacing the railruvads in hauling 1. ec. 1. freight. 
He said this growth of the motor truck as an agency of 
transportation made necessary some action toward the 
regulation and co-ordination of such transportation with 
rail transportation. 


Mr. Elmquist read to the committee the views of the 
association on railroad legislation as presented to the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce last January. 
He said the association favored prompt merger of rail- 
road facilities in time of emergency; consolidation of 
terminal facilities; limitation of construction to needs of 
public; control of securities by federal government; Co- 
ordination of rail, water and highway transportation. As 
to regional Commissions he said a plan might be worked out 
whereby the Interstate Commerce Commission would use 
the state commissions as regional commissions. He said 
the association doubted the advisability of vesting in the 
Commission power over wages as that would interfere with 
the other duties of the Commission. The association was 
opposed to federal incorporation of railroads, he said. 

A government guaranty to the railroads in any form, 
whether by an outright guaranty of a certain per cent or 
by means of a direction to the Commission to fix rates 
that would bring in a certain fixed return was opposed 
by the association, Mr. Elmquist said. Such a step would 
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lead to socialistic control of all the industries in the 
United States, he said. 

Mr. Elmquist further said that it appeared to be the 
general opinion that because no one could foretell traffic 
conditions that it would be impossible to fix rates that 
would bring in a certain return. He said that a govern- 
ment guaranty would result in inefficiency and extrava- 
gance on the part of railroad officials and that the cost 
of transportation would mount higher and higher. As 
to creating funds out of excess earnings as proposed in 
some of the plans presented, Mr. Elmquist said the ex- 
perience of New Hampshire, which formerly had such 
a law, was that there never were any excess earnings— 
that the railroads saw to it that there were no excess 
earnings and absorbed them through extravagant and 
needless use of money on the properties. 

Mr. Elmquist offered an amendment to Section I, of the 
Esch-Pomerene bill as follows: 


Provided, however, that nothing in this act shall be construed 
to amend, repeal, impair or affect the laws or powers of the 
states in relation to taxation or the lawful police powers of the 
states, including the power to make and regulate intrastate 
rates, except as expressly provided in sections 5, 13 and 17 
thereof. 


He said the purpose of this amendment was to reserve 
to the states, control over purely state and local matters. 
He said there were a good many places in the bill where 
the. association thought doubt might arise as to whether 
certain powers over state matters were to be given to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Chairman Esch pointed out that the Esch-Pomerene bill 
did not take away any of the states’ power over taxation 
and the question came up as to what would happen to the 
states as to taxation if the Plumb bill was passed. Mr. 
Elmquist read from a statement sent to him from Minne- 
sota showing that in 1918 the railroad taxes paid into the 
state treasury in 1918 amounted to $7,527,863.10. The 
state would lose that amount in taxation if the Plumb 
bill were enacted into law. It had been previously brought 
out at the hearing that if the Plumb plan became ef- 
fective the total loss in taxation to all the states would 
be approximately $214,000,000 annually. Mr. Elmquist 
said also that under the Plumb plan the sovereign states 
would be dependent on the will of the board of directors 
of the railroads as to what extent they (the states) could 
exercise their police powers. 

Mr. Elmquist offered an amendment to section 2 of 
the bill that would strike out the provision under which 
the carrier would obtain permission from the Commission 
to abandon any portion or all of its line. Mr. Elmquist 
said it was the belief of the association that this power 
should be left to the state commissions, particularly as 
to lines wholly within one state, regardless of whether 
they were instrumentalities of interstate commerce. He 
said the state commissions, being familiar with local con- 
ditions, would be much better equipped to handle such 
matters than the Commission through some representative 
who would have no personal interest in the particular 
community that would be affected one way or the other 
under the section referred to. A similar amendment was 
offered as to extensions of lines. 

An amendment to section 2, which would leave to the 
state commissions jurisdiction over sidetracks, spur or 
switching tracks, was offered by Mr. Elmquist. He said 
he did not believe that control over such matters should 
be vested with the Commission. The proposed amendment 
follows: 


Provided, that the authority of the Commission conferred by 
this section shall not extend to the construction of sidetracks, 
spur, industry, team or switching tracks, street cars and 
electric interurban lines, or to extensions of lines of steam 
railroads or to the construction of new lines to be located 
wholly within one state. 


Mr. Elmquist offered an amendment to section 4 of the 
bill which would eliminate telegraph and telephone com- 
panies from the provisions relating to interchange of traffic 


and joint use of terminals. He said he believed the sec- 
tion should be limited to steam railroads. 

Section 5 of the bill should be amended, Mr. Elmquist 
said, as follows: 


Provided, that the provisions of this section shall not apply 
to street car companies nor to electric interurban companies or 
to telegraph and telephone companies the major portion of 
whose physical properties devoted to public use, measured by 
its value, is located within one state. 
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This section relates to the pooling of freights, the divi- 
sion of net earnings between railroads and combinations 
between carriers. Mr. Elmquist said the purpose of the 
proposed amendment was to leave to local authorities juris. 
diction over local questions. 

Section 13 of the bill would be amended, if Mr. Bip. 
quist’s suggestion were adopted, so that use of the word 
“lawfulness” as applied to rates would be eliminated, con- 
fining the question to “unjust discrimination” or “undue 
preference” when conflict between state and interstate 
rates developed. 

Mr. Elmquist further recommended that the following 
paragraph of section 13 be stricken out: 


The Commission shall have authority, after full hearing, to 
make such findings and orders as may in its judgment tend 
to remove any undue preference or prejudice as between per- 
sons or localities in state and interstate or foreign commerce 
or any undue burden upon interstate or foreign commerce. 
which is hereby forbidden and declared to be unlawful, and 
such findings or orders shall be observed while in effect by the 
carriers parties to such proceeding affected thereby, any act 
decision, or order of any state or state authority to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


For this paragraph he would substitute the following: 


The Commission shall have authority, after a full hearing, 
to make such findings and orders as may in its judgment tend 


fos =" any undue preference, prejudice or advantage found 
o exist. 


These amendments, he said, were offered to confine the 
power of the Commission to make such adjustments be- 
tween interstate and intrastate rates as were made in the 
Shreveport and similar cases. He said the Commission’s 
power should be confined to actual cases of discrimination. 

Mr. Elmquist suggested that section 14 be amended as 
follows: Strike out the words, “If any such hearing can- 
not be concluded within the period of suspension as above 
stated,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


If any such hearing cannot be concluded within the period 
of suspension as above stated the Commission may extend the 
time of suspension for a further period not exceeding ninety 
days, and if the proceeding has not been concluded and an 
order made at the expiration of said time. 


This amendment would make possible the extension of 
the time of suspension from 120 days as the bill now 
provides. 


Section 17, relating to supervision of the issuing of se 
curities, would not apply to street car companies or inter- 
urban companies or to telegraph and telephone companies 
whose property was largely in one state, under the follow- 
ing amendment offered by Mr. Elmquist: 


Provided that the provisions of this section shall not apply to 
street car companies or electric interurban companies. Pro- 
vided further, that it shall not apply to telephone or telegraph 
companies the major portion of whose physical properties de- 
pray Ms public use, measured by its value, is located within 
one state. 


Reduction of Rates 


The rate question, after the railroads are returned to 
their owners, will not be one of increasing rates, but 
rather one of reducing rates to permit the greatest pos 
sible flow of traffic. This was the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Elmquist. 


Representative Sims had asked Mr. Elmquist whether 
he regarded it as necessary for the government to col 
tinue to pay the fixed standard return to the carriers for 
a certain period after the termination of federal control. 

Mr. Elmquist, in answering this question in the nega 
tive, said that with the return of the roads to their ownels 
there would be greater efficiency in the management 0 
the roads; that with this increased efficiency and col 
petition among the roads for business, there would be @ 
greater volume of traffic. There would be no need, there 
fore, he said, for the government to aid the roads final 
cially in the way of continuing the standard return. 

The railroads, he said, would be returned to their ow? 
ers “under the highest level of rates ever known.” Then 
he added that the question after federal control would 
not be one of increasing rates, but rather one of reducing 
rates in order to get more business and in that way get 
more revenue. 

Representative Sims asked whether there would be aly 
danger of the railroads becoming bankrupt if the gover™ 
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ment did not continue the guaranteed return and Mr. 
pimquist said he did not think so. 

In a discussion as to interstate and intrastate rates, 
Mr, Elmquist said it was difficult for him to see how a 
just and reasonable intrastate rate could be an undue 
hurden on interstate commerce. He said he was inclined 
to believe that in cases of alleged discrimination, because 
of conflict between interstate and intrastate rates, the in- 
terstate rate must be unduly high, providing that the 
intrastate rate was of itselfself just and reasonable. 

The discussion arose when Mr. Elmquist was questioned 
by Representative Sanders in regard to the amendment 
t9 the Esch-Pomerene bill offered by Mr. Elmquist for 
the purpose of confining the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
(Commerce Commission to intrastate rate cases such as 
those in the Shreveport and similar cases. Representa- 
tive Sanders holds the belief that all rates should be un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

In reply to a question by Chairman Esch, Mr. Elmquist 
said he believed that the provision of the bill eliminating 


the two-year provision as to orders of the Commission- 


would improve conditions. 

Mr. Elmquist said the country was approaching an era 
of “consolidation,” and that whether or not consolidation 
was a wise thing, it would reduce competition. There- 
fore, he said, the interests of the people should be pro- 
tected by giving local tribunals authority over matters 
pertaining to local service. He said it was not wise nor 
proper to centralize all control in Washington. — 


Ideas of W. J. Bryan 


Characterizing “railroad magnates” as corruptionists and 
charging them with attempting to wipe out the powers 
of the forty-eight states over railroads because “it is easicr 
to control a Congress,” William Jennings Bryan appeared 
before the House committee, August 29, “merely as a pri- 
vate citizen” to give his views as to what should be done 
with the railroads. 

Mr. Bryan said he realized his views on the railroad 
problem had no weight except as the reasons for them 
might command the consideration of the committee. He 
said he had formulated his idea as to the operation of the 
railroads a long time ago, but that the time for urging the 
adoption of his plan had not been ripe until the present 
because the people had not been thinking on the subject. 
He appeared at this time therefore, he said, because the 
people were thinking about the railroad problem. 


It did not require much time for Mr. Bryan to explain 
his plan, but he devoted considerable time to the “reasons” 
for his idea. The Bryan plan would provide for “dual” 
public ownership and operation of the railroads. The 
federal government would select the main trunk lines as 
“national arteries,” buy them and operate them. The 
lines within the states would be bought and operated by 
the states. Mr. Bryan frankly admitted when questioned 
by members of the committee that he was only submitting 
the idea—that the plan would have to be developed. For 
instance, he said he did not know what would become 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Mr. Bryan said the question before the country was 
whether the railroads should be privately owned and oper- 
ated or publicly owned and operated—and he declared him- 
self in favor of the latter because the railroad business 
was a monopoly and “a private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolerable.” 

Referring to the Plumb plan, he said there were many 
800d things in it. 

“Tf I had to choose between private ownership and na- 
tionalization of the railroads, I would take the risk of 
nationalization rather. than private’ ownership,” he said. 

Mr. Bryan said there were three principal arguments 
against nationalization. The first, he said, was that it 
— require twenty billion dollars to buy the railroads. 

the government bought the roads, however, he said, the 
traffic charges would be less than they were under private 
management. The second argument, he said, was that is 
ma government owned the roads it might use them in 

g. 

The government could do no worse than the railroad 
magnates have done,” he said, discussing the second argu- 
ment. “There has not been a day in the last twenty-five 
years that the railroads were not in politics. They have 
ad their lobbyists corrupting and coercing public offi- 
clals. I have been in a position to know. They have 
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sought to deposit all control in Washington because it is 
easier for them to control a Congress than forty-eight 
states. 

“T know that the Pennsylvania and the B. & O. had lob- 
byists in Washington when the union station was heing 
built, and they used their passes to secure the appropria- 
tions they desired.” 

Mr. Bryan said that for years the heads of the railroads 
had advocated national incorporation to escape, as he ~xid 
one railroad president put it, “the demagogues in ce 
legislatures.” : 

“What the railroads want is concentration of all power 
in Washington,” he continued. “They want to rob the 
states of all control.” 

Mr. Bryan said Director-General Hines had advocated at 
one time the consolidation of all the railroads into fifteen 
or twenty systems and at another time six or twelve 
systems. 

“Why not be frank about it and say that what we want 
is one system?” he asked, referring to the “railroad 
magnates.” 

“What they want and what they’ll have if they can 
dominate public opinion is one gigantic monopoly, and 
then the question will be whether the government owus 
the railroads or the railroads own the government.” 

Centralization of “this tremendous power in Washington” 
constituted the most vital objection to nationalization of 
the railroads, he said, but he added that if he had to 
choose between “concentration of power in New York and 
in Washington,” he would prefer to have the “concentra- 
tion in the hands of public officials.” 

“TI am afraid of concentration and centralization,” he 
said. “I believe nationalization of the railroads would go 
far toward the obliteration of state lines. We cannot 
afford to destroy the states.” 

Mr. Bryan told the committee that he had decided fifteen 
years ago that government ownership of the railroads 
must come because of the corrupting influence of the rail- 
roads in politics. He said that was the thing that had 
turned him away from private ownership. 

Mr. Bryan said he had seen young men with the high- 
est ideals leave college and take employment with the 
railroads as attorneys. These young men, he said, were 
gradually “weaned away from their sympathies” until they 
became lobbyists for the railroad corporations. 

Referring to his plan, Mr. Bryan said that if one state 
did not decide to buy the branch lines within its borders 
that that would not interfere with the plan. He said the. 
roads within that state would continue under private own- 
ership until such time as the state might decide to take 
them over. 

Mr. Bryan emphatically denounced those who advanced 
the argument that governmant ownership had been proved 
a failure by the government’s operation of the roads un- 
der the federal control act. He said the test had not been 
a fair one and charged that all the capitalistic forces in 
the country, including the “controlled newspapers,” had 
bent their energies to prove that government operation 
has been a failure. He said the government had to place 
the operation of the “roads in the hands of those who 
didn’t want it to succeed—had to take the railroads and 
run them with men who wanted it to fail.” 


Chairman Esch pointed out that under the Bryan plan 
the states would lose the railroad taxes, and that in Wis- 
consin one-third of the state’s revenue came from railroad 
taxes. Mr. Bryan replied that the “railroads collect the 
taxes from the people.” 

Mr. Bryan devoted considerable time to charges that the 
railroads influenced Congress. While he was doing this he 
left the witness chair and got right in front of the mem- 
bers of the committee. The official stenographer had to 
ask the chairman to request Mr. Bryan to get back to 
the spot from which witnesses are supposed to address 
the committee. Mr. Bryan apolog‘zed to the stenographer, 
saying, “you are my best friend.” 

Mr. Bryan told of having had introduced in the House 
a number of years ago a bill which provided that a pas- 
senger fare between two interstate points should not be 
greater than the combined fare of the state fares between 
those points. He said the bill was never reported out of 
committee and that the explanation was that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had objected to the bill on the 
ground that it would permit the states to fix interstate 
rates. 
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Representative Winslow asked Mr. Bryan to give spe- 
cific instances of the way in which railroads had influ- 
enced congressmen. He said the railroads used “means 
by which predatory wealth always influences public offi- 
cials.” 

“Suppose a man in Congress does everything the rail- 
roads want and then becomes attorney for a railroad cor- 
poration at the end of h’s term, would you regard that as 
significant?” asked Mr. Bryan. 

Representative Winslow said that was not conclusive— 
that the man’s ability might have something to do with 
his getting the employment. He asked Mr. Bryan for more 
specific proof. 

Mr. Bryan then said that some years ago the president 
of the B. & O. was elected to Congrezs and that before 
he was sworn in as a representative he conducted the 
railroad side of the fight in the pooling bill. 

Representative Winslow said in his seven years’ experi- 
ence aS a congressman he had never seen any evidence 
of the railroads trying to influerc2 congressmen. He said 
he believed that legislation was decided solely on the 
merits of the case. Mr. Bryan said Mr. Winslow’s ex- 
perience and belief did not change his attitude. Mr. Wins- 
low esked Mr. Bryan whether or not he had the same 
objection to a prohibition lobbyist as he had to a railroad 
lobbyist. Mr. Bryan said he would object to a prohibition 
lobbyist if he used the same methods employed by rail- 
road lobbyists, but that the prohibitionist’s methods were 
public. 

“IT do object to lobbyists keeping a pass book in the 
corridors of the capitol to influence congressmen,” he said. 

“What would you do with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under your plan?” asked Mr. Winslow. 

Mr. Bryan said that|until the law embodying his plan 
was passed he would not be able to tell what would be- 
come of the Commission. He said a joint congressional 
commission should be appointed to submit a report on the 
plan. 

“How would your plan affect the high cost of living?” 
asked Mr. Winslow. 

“I believe anything that would eliminate unnecessary 
cost would tend to reduce the cost of living,” replied Mr. 
Bryan. 

Representative Denison asked Mr. Bryan whether he 
believed the Plumb plan would be good or bad for the 
country. Mr. Bryan said he would not answer the ques- 
tion because his answer would be misconstrued. 

Representative Sanders, of Indiana, asked Mz. Bryan 
whether he would favor the application of his plan to the 
coal industry. Mr. Bryan said he would have to hear 
arguments on that question before deciding. 

As to the railroad employees under uis plan, Mr. Bryan 
said he would amend the civil service law so that appli- 
cants for railroad positions would state their politics and 
that appointments would be made on the basis of each of 
the leading political parties having appointments made 
proportionate to their political strength. 


Steamship Representatives 


Mr. Bryan’s appearance before the committee interrupted 
testimony that was being given by W. P. Levis, freight 
traffic manager of the Clyde & Mallory Steamship Com- 
pany. Chairman Esch asked Mr. Levis to step aside be- 
cause he had promised to give ‘Mr. Bryan a hearing at 
that time. 


Mr. Levis said the steamship lines engaged in coast- 
wise traffic objected to the provision in the Esch-Pomerene 
bill which would give the Commission jurisdiction over 
port-to-port rates on wholly water-borne traffic and that 
they also feared the effect of giving the Commission the 
right to prescribe minimum rates on any kind of traffic 
engaged in by them. The steamship business, he said, 
would not lend itself to the regulation prescribed for rail 
carriers, as the conditions under which steamers operated 
were very much different than those under which the rail 
carriers operated. 


Steamship rates must be fixed on short notice and this 
practice must continue, he said, if the steamships were to 
continue in business. Mr. Levis also voiced objection to 
the provision of the Esch-Pomerene bill, which would give 
the Commission jurisdiction over terminals of the steam- 
ship companies. He said a steamship company can not 
determine, on account of weather conditions, what amount 
of terminal space it will need at a given time and that 
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therefore it would not be fair to permit joint use of steam. 
ship terminals because some other line might be using 
the terminal owned ‘py another company when the owning 
company needed all of its terminal space. 

Thaddeus H. Swank, of counsel for the Merchanis ang 
Miners Transportation Company, of Baltimore, submitted 
the following statement by A. D. Stebbins, president and 
general manager of the company: 

“At the present time this company is filing tariffs with 
the Commission on traffic to and from the interior and its 
ports, and is also filing tariffs with the United State; 
Shipping Board on port-to-port traffic. 

“Should our revenues be attacked in a manner requiring 
prompt’ action, we can, with approval, make reductions in 
freight and passenger rates on one day’s notice. When 
advances in rates are necessary, they can be made on ten 
days’ notice. 

“Should control of port-to-port traffic pass to the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission without the present regula- 
tions of the Shipping Board pertaining to reductions and 
advances in rates on short notice to meet competition, 
this company would undoubtedly suffer in consequence 
thereof. 

“Another and even more serious objection would he the 
possible elimination of certain exemptions under the Cun- 
mins Amendmen: to the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
exemptions referred to, amongst which is the Harter Act, 
are conditions that have been recognized as only fair and 
just in water transportation, and their elimination would 
be a severe blow to the coastwise merchant marine. 

“Section 10 of this bill gives the Commission power to 
fix minimum rates. This would be quite a departure, and 
consequently the existing privilege of reductions and ad- 
vances under Shipping Board authority should also apply 
as to minimum rates, if the Commission were to control 
port-to-port traffic. 

“In the readjustment period, just ahead of us, this com- 
pany would feel safe in presenting to the Commission all 
matters of differences of opinion between this company 
and railroad connections as to differential territory of 
origin and destinaticn, differential rates and divisions of 
rates, together with any other matters wherein arbitration 
with official authority for action became necessary; but in 
the event traffic committees should be formed or continued 
for the purpose of analyzing applications for rate changes 
or divisions, determining differential territory of origin or 
destinaton, the sze of differential figures, etc., and no way 
be provided for prompt appeal from the conclusions of said 
committee to the Commission, we should feel that public 
interests, as well as our own, were not adequately protected. 

“Permit me to say that this company began operation 
of a Baltimore-Boston steamship line in 1854. This has 
continued with but slight interruption to this time, and 
there are now two weekly sailings of freight and passenger 
steamers each way between the two ports. Through the 
year there are also two freight and passenger steamers 
each way weekly between Boston and Philadelphia. There 
are weekly sailings each way between Boston and 
Norfolk, between Providence and Norfolk, also between 
Providence and Baltimore. Beyond this, there are weekly 
sailings each way between Philadelphia, Savannah and 
Jacksonville, and als. between Baltimore, Savannah ald 
Jacksonville. This, I think, will present a clear idea of th? 
extent of our coastwise service. 


“In this connection, and not to record a complaint, but 
to illustrate the need of prompt approach to the Commis: 
sion, should irreconcilable differences between a suggested 
traffic committee and this company arise, or should undue 
delay in action occur, let me say that this company was 
returned to corporate control March 1, 1919. While under 
federal control, our freight rates were advanced to all- 
rail basis, and with return of our property for operation, We 
found sundry changes proposed, many of them not having 
our approval. The controversy continues, and our differ- 
ential rates have not been restored, although tariffs aré 
in process of issuance, We have not considered approach: 
ing the Commission on this subject. It may not be amiss 
to say that in our opinion the Interstate Commerce Coni- 
mission can be relied upon to deal justly with all sub- 
jects submitted to it. 

“The effect of the delay has been our loss of traffic 10 
rail lines, and to Canadian differential lines, which We 
should be carrying, especially between New England and 
the West, via Norfolk and Baltimore. 
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“we naturally fear that a traffic committee might noi 
only fail to restore pre-war conditions, which were those 
of competition and experience, but perpetuate the present 
intolerable condition of an Americah coastwise steamship 
jine of experience and high standing, being obliged to 
operate on an all-ral basis to and from New England, and 
see traffic that it is entitled to carry move all-rail, or via 
Canadian differential lines. 

“Our objection is not to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but to the application of the 
regulations which were primarily made to regulate rail 
traffic, without any consideration whatever for the differ- 
ent conditions under which the water lines operate, and 
the exemptions extended them by statutes, which do recog- 
nize protection that water lines are entitled to. 

“In view of the opportunity to thus state the position 
of our company, no claim will be made for a verbal presen- 
tation of our views, nor, unless desired, will a brief be 
submitted.” 

Protest Water Rate Control 


Frank A. Law, of counsel for the Alaska Steamship 
Company, and John H. Bunch, general freight and pas- 
senger agent’ of that company, appeared before the 
committee September 2 and protested against giving the 
Commission jurisdiction over port-to-port rates. They 
asked also that Alaska be excluded from the provisions 
of the Esch-Pomerene bill. 

Mr. Law said that Alaska, while a part of continental 
North America, was not a part of continental United 
States. He said the territory was as definitely separated 
from the United States as Hawaii or the Philippines, 
which were excluded from the provisions of the bill. Al- 
most certain disaster for the Alaskan people and trans- 
portation lines would follow regulation by the Commission 
under the proposed bill, he said: 

“Climatic conditions and other reasons make a con- 
siderable portion of, the Alaska business a seasonal busi- 
ness,” Mr. Law said. “The salmon canning business, 
which amounts to many millions of dollars in the com- 
merce of Alaska, is a seasonal business. The first two 
canneries were built in Alaska in 1878 and in that year 
packed 8,159 cases. One is still operating. The original 
buildings were burned, but one was immediately rebuilt 
and was operated continuously. The development of the 
industry was slow until 1900, then more rapid. In the 
cannery industry Alaska is divided into three districts. 
Statistics show the number of canneries operated in 1878, 
1900 and 1918 as follows: 

Southeastern Central Western 
Alaska Alaska Alaska Total 
2 2 
16 42 
15 31 135 
“And the number of cases pasked as follows: 
8,159 
456,639 492,223 599,277 1,546,139 
3,385,740 1,404,238 1,887,591 6,677,569 

“6,877,569 cases at 70 pounds per case amounts to 233,- 
715 tons. At $7.35 per case, which we understand was the 
average price for 1918 pack, the value of the product 
amounted to $49,080,132.15. From 1878 to 1918 inclusive 
Alaska has produced a total of 70,271,270 cases of salmon. 

“Through all these years of growth of the industry the 

carriers and the cannerymen have been able to agree and 
work together harmoniously wthout outside interference 
or regulation. 
_ “Nearly all of the canneries are located at out-of-the-way, 
uregular ports and must be served by special arrange- 
ments. New emergencies are constantly arising which 
cannot be foreseen, but which if not met and taken care 
of instantly will mean loss and waste. Under the ship- 
ping act, which does not undertake to regulate business on 
regular routes, we can meet these conditions and are 
doing so fairly and impartially and satisfactorily and with- 
out discrimination. Under the interstate act this would 
be impossible. Therefore, entirely aside from the fact 
that that condition would hurt water carriers serving 
Alaska it would also mean either crippling or destroying 
the cannery industry. It would most certainly force trans- 
fer of the business to cannery owned ships operating as 
Private carriers, or to the Canadian line, which would 
mean, of course, curtailment or abandonment of service 
by American commercial lines. 

This seems self-evident. The canneries are peculiarly 


Year 


8,159 
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located. They must have special service. At present, 
under the shipping act, they can be served without discrim- 
ination or injury to anyone and in a manner fairly satis- 
factory to themselves and the carriers. Under regula- 
tions which will not permit canneries or other industries 
at irregular ports to make satisfactory transportation ar- 
rangements, which we believe will be the case under the 
interstate act, thcse who can will be obliged to provide 
their own private transportation and those who cannot 
will have to quit or go to the Canadian line. That can- 
neries can operate with their own private ships is no 
theory or dream, as a considerable portion of the business 
is so handled at the present time and has been since its 
inception. o 

“The further fact that the pending Esch-Pomerene bills 
take no jurisdiction over traffic between Alaska and Brit- 
ish Columbia (which is clear from section one thereof) 
opens wide the way for realization of a scheme which we 
believe is still alive with the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way to control and monopolize the traffic of the fisheries 
business of Alaska, routing the bulk of the traffic through 
Prince Rupert, and handling some of its own Canadian 
vezsels and by means of operation of American ships to 
such extent as may be necessary, such ships operating, 
as we believe, under dummy American companies, but 
being owned by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 


“The fisheries business of Alaska is a very large por- 
tion of the total business of the territory, and is a per- 
manent and growing business. The traffic it furnishes 
the American steamer lines operating to Alaska is a very 
substantial portion of their business. Let it be taken 
away from them by the Canadian line, and other businezs 
will be taken, too, and the shippers and public of Alaska 
will be injured by being forced to pay the American lines 
higher rates to make up for the lessened volume of busi- 
ness due to loss of a large portion of it to a foreign line, 
or the American lines will be forc2d out of business. 


“Let me further explain the situation as to canned sal- 
mon, as it is important. The shipping act applies to reg- 
ular port or route business. Most of the canneries, as 
stated before, are located at irregular ports, not subject 
to Shipping Board jurisdiction. The Canadian steamers 
are also free from Shipping Board jurisdiction. There- 
fore, as far as rate regulation is concerned en traffic to 
and from irregular ports, we are free to meet to Seattle, 
and do meet, the lower rates Canadian steamers offer to 
Prince Rupert. The propcsed amendment to which we 
are objecting assumes no jurisdiction over traffic between 
Alaska, regular or irregular ports, and Prince Rupert, but 
does assume jurisdiction over traffic of regular and ir- 
regular Alaska ports between such ports and Seattle. And 
as by section eight of the bill the American lines must 
file their rates with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion before engaging in transportation, the effect will be 
to prevent fair competition between those lines and the 
Canadian line, which is at liberty to make spot contracts 
or advance quotations, unhampered by regulations forbid- 
ding it, and thus the hands of American lines will be 
effectually tied and the Canadian steamers or Canadian 
owned American steamers will be given a free hand in 
making any reduced rates they please from Alaskan ports 
to Prince Rupert in order to secure the Transcontinental 
rail haul from Prince Rupert for the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway. : ' 

“The shipper is, therefore, much better off under the 
present situation, which gives him the benefit of compet- 
itive rates to Seattle, than he will be when the American 
lines are required, as they will be under the interstate 
commerce act, to file their rates on thirty days’ notice 
and will be unable to change any rate until it has been in 
effect thirty days and then only on thirty days’ notice. 
The Canadian line will have only to keep track of the 
rates the American lines file and then cut them at their 
pleasure. True, there will still exist a sort of one-sided 
competitive condition, but it will only force the business 
to Prince Rupert and through Canada, 

“But this is not all, or not as far as the mischief can 
easily go. Suppose what we have here suggested is ac- 
complished and the American lines are put out of busi- 
ness, even only as far as the canneries are concerned, 
how long will the Canadian line maintain the low rates 
to Prince Rupert with which they put the American lines 
out of business? How soon will they raise the rates and 
how high will they raise them, being subject to no regu- 
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lation and having no competition and practically no fear 
of any? And how much will they discriminate, if they 
please, in giving some canneries lower rates than others? 
What a chance to give a big canneryman low rates and 
a smaller operator higher rates resulting in gobbling of 
the smaller by the larger! And all without rate regula- 
tion! 

“It is certainly unncc2ssary for us to point out how 
far-reaching in its effects such a condition would be. It 
is not only the steamship and cannery owners who will 
be affected. This salmon is American fish, American com- 
merce. In the operation of the American canneries in 
Alaska and the operation of American steamers to handle 
the traffic is involved the livelihood of thousands of Amer- 
ican families in Washington, Oregon, California and 
Alaska. The big wharves and warehouses of the port of 
Seattle, and other Seattle wharves, handle the hundred 
thousand tons and over of salmon that comes from south- 
eastern Alaska, giving employment to hundreds of Seattle 
citizens and supporting hundreds of Seattle homes. The 
railroads operating out of Seattle partic!pate in the car- 
riage of this product to various markets of consumption. 
The merchants of Seattle and other Puget Sound and Pa- 
cific Coast cities, and of eastern cities as well, furnish 
the supplies that go into the pack. The American banks 
handle the finances. Even if no one cares for the Amer- 
ican steamship lines for their own sake they should at 
least be considered for the part they play in the game 
out of which so many other interests make profit. 

“This southeastern Alaska cannery business, amounting 
in 1918 to 3,385,740 cases or 118,500 tons, with nearly as 
many tons of north-bound supplies and equipment, is what 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway wants. Placing the 
water carriers of Alaska under the interstate act will be 
a very great and positive help to them in getting the 
business and with it the fresh fish business and much of 
the merchandise traffic. 


“The government is making vast expenditures in the 
construction of its railroad in Alaska, but as the ocean 


terminus of the railroad, at Seward or Anchorage, Alaska,. 


is fifteen hundred or eighteen hundred miles from Seattle 


by ocean, its successful operation and the development of 
Alaska thexeby must in the last analysis depend on ocean 
transportation between the territory and the parent coun- 


try. Congress should be most careful to avoid legisla- 
tion which will discourage or make impossible the suc- 
cessful operation of steamship lines in Alaskan waters, 
but, on the other hand, should do everything in its power 
to encourage their operation. 


“If we corrccily apprehend it, the prezent policy of the 
government is to foster and encourage the development 
of the American shipping industry, and the operation of 
American lines. The importance of encouraging the oper- 
ation of American lines in the Alaskan trade has already 
been pointed out; and the danger of transfer to Canada 
of the vast fisheries business of Alaska, in the event those 
lines are transferred to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and possibly of the withdrawal 
of the American lines, if the pending provisions of the 
Esch bill are enacted, has been adverted to. 


“The Alaska water lines now face a very serious action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its order re- 
quiring a uniform bill of lading, which at present only 
affects their interstate or through traffic. The pending 
bill provides that water transportation within coastwise 
limits and to adjecont foreign countries shall be subject 
to the terms of the interstate commerce act. The two 
amendments heretofore passed to the interstate commerce 
act, known as the Cummins amendment, provide in sub- 
stance that all carriers subject to the act shall be liable 
for the full value of any loss or damage to goods in trans- 
portation. If the present bill passes, these provisions of 
the interstate commerce act would apply to all water car- 
riers in coastwise trade. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recently promulgated an order prescribing the 
forms of bills of lading to be issued by water carriers 
operating in connection with and forming a through route 
with rail carriers, and the Commission expressly held 
that as to such water carriers the effect of the Cummins 
amendment was to deprive them of the exemptions and 
limitations prescribed by the Harter act of February 13, 
1903 (27 Stats. 445), and the limitation of liability statute 
and the act of Congress exempting vessel owners from 
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liability for fire damage or for loss of jewelry or other 
precious stones, etc. 


“Suit has recently been instituted in the federal cour 
in New York to enjoin the enforcement of this order of 
the Commission upon the ground that the Cummins 
amendment was not intended to and does not apply to 
water carriers, even where the carriage is under a through 
arrangement between water carrier and rail carrier; and 
the federal court has issued a temporary injunction under 
the prayer of the complaint. Whether the order of the 
Commission in that case was correct or not (and this 
may not be determined short of an opinion by the Sy. 
preme Court of the United States) unquestionably if the 
pending bill passes, all coastwise water carriers will be 
subject to the terms of the interstate commerce act and 
will be liable to the full extent prescribed by the Cummins 
amendment. 

“It is probably correct to say that all maritime nations 
of the world have statutes analogous in principles to the 
provisions of the limitation of liability act, being Revised 
Statutes, secs. 4282-4287, and providing for exemptions 
from liability for water carriers different from those pre 
vailing on land. England has a similar statute, and under 
their law railroad companies carrying goods partly by 
rail and partly by water have the benefit of the exemp- 
tions of the statutes with respect to the water carriers. 


“The Supreme Court has held that the limitations of the 
liabilities of steamship owners, although embodied in acts 
of Congress, have become a part of the great body of 
maritime laws as recognized and administered in our 
courts (Butler case, 130 U. S. 537), and that the pro- 
visions of these statutes are in entire conformity to the 
general maritime law of Europe. The rule of adjustment 
and apportionment of loss and damage to cargo in case 
of jettison, and of other sacrifices or expenditures made 
to avert a total or greater loss as a result of a sea peril, 
known as general average, and including expenditures in- 
curred in salvage operations, whereby these losses are 
apportioned equitably upon all interests benefited :thereby 
(and not upon the ship alone), is also a part of this body 
of maritime law; and water rates and marine insurance 
premiums are computed upon the basis of liability as 
limited by those laws. This bill, by imposing the full 
liability of the Cummins amendments upon shipowners in 
the coastwise trade will repeal those old acts of Congress 
and wipe out the rule of general average as to the coast- 
wise trade. One immediate result will be an increase in 
rates sufficient to cover this increased liability of the 
shipowner, and consequently neither the shippers nor 
shipowners will be benefited. In practice, the shipowners 
cover this additional liability by insurance, and add the 
premium to the rate. Under the present law the shipper 
hes the option to carry the risk of loss or damage from 
sea perils, or to cover the risk by insurance; but under 
the operation cf this bill he will have no such option, as 
the cost of insurance will be added to his rate. These 
sea perils are inseparable from water transportation—the 
experience of the past shows that no degree of care will 
avoid them—and somebody, either the shipowner or the 
shipper, must carry that risk. It has been found in the 
past by all maritime people that, all things considered, it 
is best for the shipper to carry that risk and protect it by 
marine insurance; and the whole structure of marine I 
surance and premiums has been built up on that basis. 
Unless it canbe shown that some obvious advantage 0! 
benefit will result to the shipper, this settled practice, 
which is world-wide, should not be upset. ; 

“There are a number of protective and indemnity as 
sociations in operation which afford a very satisfactory 
and economic form of mutual insurance against loss oF 
damage to cargo as well as other risks. If this bill passes, 
coastwise vessels will not be accepted to membership 1 
these associations, because of their liability for full loss, 
whereas ocean carriers have only the limited liability. 
There are not enough coastwise vessels in existence to 
form separate mutual insurance associations and get the 
benefits of a wide average of losses which these associa 
tions must have in order to be successful. ’ 

“At the present time, when this country is exerting 
itself to the utmost to build up a merchant marine and to 
encourage investments in shipping, it would seem to be 
very inopportune for Congress to impose upon shipowners, 
especially those operating in Alaskan waters, these addi- 
tional risks and liabilities, particularly in view of the fact 
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that the necessity of complying with the requirements of 
the Seamen’s bill and maintaining the high scale of wages 
now prevailing in coastwise trade makes investments in 
that line of trade extremely unattractive. 


“In addition to these general objections there are spe- 
cial conditions surrounding the Alaska trade which will 
make the bill operate with particular harshness against 
the American lines operating in those waters. In the 
first place, a large portion of the Alaska traffic, particu- 
larly the south-bound traffic, consists of cannery products. 
Most of the canneries are located off the regular steamer 
routes, and in order to serve them detours are made by 
the steamers all the way from fifteen or twenty miles to 
as much as one hundred miles, and in some instances 
one hundred and fifty miles off the regular routes. The 
service required at the canneries is irregular and seasonal. 
The supplies and labor for the canneries go north in the 
spring, and the cannery products come south in the fall. 
Some service during the summer season is required at 
some of the canneries, but not all of them. It has been 
found in the past, both by the steamship companies and 
the owners of the canneries, that this traffic can be han- 
died in a manner most satisfactory to both, under special 
contracts, made by each cannery with some particular 
steamship line providing for the requirements of that par- 
ticular cannery. No rate shedule could be fixed by either 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or by the Shipping 
Board that would be applicable to all these canneries, be- 
cause of the infrequent and irregular service needed, and 


also because of the lccation of the countries off the reg-- 


war routes and the variations in the distance of the 
detours required to serve the different canneries, and the 
varying amount of tonnage offering on each voyage. 


‘During last year the Shipping Board had a formal in- 
vestigation of steamship rates and practices in Alaska, 
including the service provided for these various canneries, 
and in the report and decision handed down by the ex- 
aminer this practice of handling the cannery traffic by 
special contracts adapted to meet the requirements of 
each cannery was found to be satisfactory to the cannery- 
men as well as to the steamzhip owners and in the inter- 
est of the general public. 


“If this pending bill should pass and the steamship 
lines should be required, as they would be, to file a reg: 
ular rate schedule covering service at these different can- 
neries, it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to provide the services as needed and meet the require- 
ments of the situation of the different shippers. 


“As already pointed out, the American vessels compete 
with Canadian vessels for this cannery trade. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company operates steamers out of 
Prince Rupert, and, of course, has a much shorter water 
carricge frcm the canneries to Prince Rupert than the 
American vessels have in order to place the cannery 
products within the reach of the American railway lines 
cn Puget Sound. The American vessels have heretofore 
been able to control the larger part of this tonnage, mainly 
because the cannery companies are financed by American 
banks, and it is more convenient for them to assemble 
the cannery products at an American port. If, however, 
the American vessels are materially handicapped in meet- 
ing the competition of the Canadian boats for this traffic, 
the trade will be lost both to the American vessels and 
the American railroads, and to American mercantile 
houses. Whether the Commission could control the rates 
to be charged by the Canadian lines on the carriage be- 
tween Prince Rupert and Alaskan canneries, and would 
thereby prevent a discrimination against American ves- 
sels, we are not prepared to say, but there would still 
Tfemain the further question of the risks and liabilities 
assumed by the American vessel owner, and which, so far 
aS We can see, would not apply to the Canadian vessels. 
To illustrate: If, under the proposed act, an American 
vessel loaded cannery products in Alaska bound for Puget 
Sound and encountered a storm and was lost on the 
Voyage home, the vessel owner would be liable to the 
OWner of the goods for the full value of the goods lost, 
under the provisions of the Cummins amendment, irre- 
spective of whether the loss resulted from any fault of 
the vessel or not. Under the Canadian law, if a vessel 
Sailing between Prince Rupert and an Alaskan point was 
iost under similar circumstances the vessel owner, at least 
in Canada where his assets are located, would not be 
liable for the loss. In order to protect this liability, it 
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would be necessary for the American vessel to charge a 
higher rate of freight than would be necessary on the 
part of the Canadian vessel. For it must be perfectly 
obvious to all parties interested in this shipping that the 
parsage of this pending bill will force all coastwise ves- 
sels engaged in the American trade to increase their rates 
to an amount sufficient to cover the cost of full insurance 
egainst this cargo loss imposed by the proposed law; 
whereas, Canadian vessels, in their own courts, at least, 
will not be so liable. 


“The suggested law will, therefore, inevitably require 
raising of Alaskan rates. The risks of navigating those 
waters are very great, and no company could continue in 
trade unless its earnings were increased to such an extent 
as wculd enable it to cover these additional liabilities by 
full insurance. Under the present law, shippers either 
carry the risk themselves or cover by insurance at their 
discretion. If the law is changed with the passage of 
the pending bill the shipper will be compelled to carry 
insurance and add it to the rate, and the shipper will be 
compelled in this indirect way to pay insurance whether 
he wishes to or not, because it will be included in his 
rate. 


“At the present time these American steamship com- 
panies cover a part of their insurance against cargo loss 
or damage by membership in various associations pro- 
viding mutual insurance for their members, referred to 
above. This is, in many ways, the most satisfactory and 
by far the cheapest insurance they can procure. The 
association is made up of thousands of vessels sailing 
in various parts of the world, so that each member gets 
the benefit of a general average of losses. The losses of 
all members are pooled and each member pays a propor- 
tion of each loss on its tonnage. The risks of navigation 
in Alaska are much greater than the average throughout 
the world, and these American vessels are greatly bene- 
fited by partnership in these associations, by reason of 
the fact that they get the benefit of the general average 
throughout the world rather than having to stand par- 
ticular Icsses on their own vessels in the dangerous 
waters of Alaska. If this bill passes, however, and the 
vessel owners are burdened with the additional risks re- 
sulting from the withdrawal of any protection to them 
from the Harter act, the limitation of liability act and 
the doctrine of general average, they will not be accepted 
for partnership in these world-wide associations, and their 
insurance <s a whole will be very greatly increased by 
that fact. 


“Under the present law, when a disaster cccurs at sea 
and it becomes necessary to jettison or throw overboard a 
part of the cargo in order to save the balance from total 
loss, or it becomes necessary for a vessel to put into a 
port of refuge and incur expenses in order to avoid a 
total lozs, the losses are adjusted on ‘the principle of 
general average and charged against the interests saved 
by the sacrifices made. The water rates and insurance 
premiums the world over are computed with this prin- 
ciple in mind. If this bill passes, all of these losses, in so 
far as coastwise traffic is concerned, will be thrown upon 
the shipowner, at least as to American vessels. It is very 
doubtful if Congress has the power to impose this liabil- 
ity upon Canadian vessels operating between a Canadian 
and an Americin port, or at least the power to provide 
for the efficient enforcement of such a liability against 
the Canadian owners of a Canadian vessel engaged in 
that traffic. Besides, the bill contains no provision giving 
jurisdiction to the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
Canadian lines operating between an Alaskan port and 
Prince Rupert. 


“It is respectfully urged, therefore, first, that there is 
no sufficient reason for legislation that will deprive the 
Alaska water lines of the benefits of the whole body of 
the maritime law with respect to coastwise transporta- 
tion; second, that this is an inopportune time for any 
legislation imposing additional burdens, risks and expense 
upon steamship owners operating in Alaskan waters; and, 
third, that such legislation will handicap American owners 
in competing with Canadian vessels in the Alaska trade, 
and will necessitate rates by American owners that will 
prove a great burden upon Alaskan shippers; and, fourth, 
that a large part of the Alaska traffic, that is, most of 
the cannery business, is in the nature of tramp service 
and cannot be subjected to- hard-and-fast schedules, either 
of rates or service, and is best served by private contract 
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subject only to the general requirement that the rates 
shall be fair, just and reasonable.” 

Mr. Bunch said he believed if American coastwise 
shipping were put under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion that “it will be a great stride toward the complete 
obliteration of American coastwise shipping and that com- 
plete obliteration will duly follow in not a very long time. 

“When we first heard of this proposed legislation we 
were very much affected, because we felt that it would be 
a very serious blow to our port-to-port water business to 
and from and in Alaska to have same placed under the 
interstate act. We still think so. It was a particular 
wallop to me personally, because I have for quite some 
time been trying to convince our people that we should 
enlarge and get into other coastwise routes besides 
Alaska, especially between the two coasts, and possibly, 
sooner or later, into the foreign trade, and I think we 
had about reached a point where they were ready to let 
me try. But now I must crawl into a hole and keep real 
still, at least until this legislation is decided. After that, 
if the bill becomes law, I cannot recommend putting a 
few millions of dollars in a steamship line knowing that 
we would have nothing to say as to the rates we could 
charge and very little as to the wages we would be called 
on to pay; and I wouldn’t expect them to pay any atten- 
tion to me if I should make any such recommendations. 

“However, as representing the Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany, it is not the general application of this proposed 
law that I want especially to talk about, but it is the ex- 
ception of Alaska from its provisions. In my opinion there 
is no justification for placing any coastwise water traffic 
under the interstate act, but aside from how you may 
finally decide on that question, there is every justifica- 
tion and many strong reasons for excepting Alaska. If 
ycu please, I will proceed to a discussion, as short as I 
can make it, of the bill and statements that have been 
made, principally by Commissioner Clark, and others in 
their appeararc.2s before the committee. 

“Mr. Clark seems to have been the first to appear. I 
was not present to hear him, but have read the report. 
The bill we are discussing contains eighteen sections. Mr. 
Clark talked on the bill, section by section, in consecutive 
order from first to last, except that he made no reference 
to section 14 or to one very vital thing it does in this bill. 
He did refer to some of the provisions of section 14, but 
as though they were part of section 13. In going along 
and discussing the bill he referred to every section by 
number except sections 2 and 14. The omission of ref- 
erence to section 14, and discussion of the effect thereof, 
is very material. Section 14 of the bill provides ‘That 
the first four paragraphs of section 15 of the commerce 
act be amended to read as follows.’ -I will not quote the 
five or six pages of matter, but wish to point out to the 
committee that in addition to the changes explained by 
Mr. Clark, section 14 of the bill, in being substituted for 
the first four paragraphs of section 15 of the commerce 
act as it now stands, cancels and sets aside acts of Con- 
gress on navigation and commerc2 which have been in 
effect from twenty to seventy years, by omitting the fol- 
lowing words which appear in the third paragraph of sec- 
tion 15 of the commerce act_as it now stands: 


* * * nor shall the Commission have the right to establish 
any route, classification, rate, fare or charge when the trans- 
portation is wholly by water, and any transportation by water 
affected by this Act shall be subject to the laws and regula- 
tions applicable to transportation by water. 


“The last 22 words are the important ones. Included 
in. the act at present they are the salvation of water car- 
riers who are subject in any degree to the act, and 
omitted from it water carriers will have no show. The 
acts of Congress which section 14 supersedes were re- 
ferred to by Mr. Law as the Harter act, 1893, and limited 
liability ¢cts, about 1851. 

“It will surely be some turning over of old laws and 
usages. And it will certainly put American coastwise 
shipping on a basis entirely different from all other ship- 
ping. Then the question naturally arises, what will it do 
to American coastwise shipping? There’s the rub, as 
Hamlet would say. Anyway, we would certainly be justi- 
fied in expecting some effect on a big scale from such a 
big and radical action. It seems reasonable to argue that 
if you cut away half or more of the fabric of a ship you 
will pretty soon have a wrecked ship. If you cut away 
half or more of the Constitution of this country you will 
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pretty soon have a wrecked country. By the same ap. 
alogy if you cut away half or more of the establisheq 
laws and usages of shipping you will pretty soon have a 
wrecked shipping. 

“I cannot prove that this will happen, but let us assume 
for a moment that I can prove in advance that it wil] 
happen, and that you then say, ‘Well, suppose it does; we 
have plenty of railroads to handle the business without 
any coastwise shipping.’ Then I only want to remind 
you that but for our coastwise shipping we would have 
had absolutely no ships with which to get our men and 
war material across the Atlantic when we went to war 
with Germany and that it would be a catastrophe worth 
thinking about to have another foreign or world war 
overtake us and find us with no ships at all, not evep 
a coastwise fleet. 

“But particularly I want to remind you that there is po 
railroad paralleling the water lines between Seattle and 
Alaska, and in my very humble opinion there never wil] 
be. But there is a foreign state lying between our north- 
westernmost state and Alaska and there are foreign 
steamer lines operating between that foreign territory and 
Alaska, both of which wil be very glad of the opportunity 
the passage of this bill will give them to appropriate the 
commerce of Alaska, or a good, big portion of it. 

“I go back to some of the points covered by Mr. Clark. 
He referred to rail and water traffic via New Orleans and 
Galveston. I am sure he must refer to conditions which 
obtained prior to passage of the shipping act, and if he 
I think the railroad. 
owned steamers to which he referred were withdrawn 
from the route by necessities of the war. But if not 
withdrawn, and if they continued to operate they would 
have been required in June, 1917, by order of the Ship- 
ping Board, to file their port-to-port rates between New 
York and New Orleans and Galveston and thereafter to 
operate under tarifis filed with the Shipping Board in 
acccrdance with the shipping act. If they were with- 
drawn, but have returned, or do return, they found them- 
selves, or will find themselves on their return, in the same 
position of being required to operate under tariffs filed 
with the Shipping Board in accordance with law, which 
is a very different situation from that described by Mr. 
Clark. Under the situation he described, which I am 
confident dates back to a time prior to June, 1917, the 
water rate was, or probably could be, a confidential un- 
filed rate, but now the water rate must be filed and 
posted and not deviated from in accordance with the 
shipping act and the rail rate beyond New Orleans or 
Galveston must be filed and posted and not deviated from 
in accordance with the interstate act. 

“However, no such condition ever existed or ever can 
exist as to Alaska. Transportation to and from Alaska 
is wholly by water. Of course, shipments from New York 
or Chicago or other rail line points in the United States 
must move to Seattle by rail, but beyond our northwest: 
ern frontier the transportation is wholly by water. And 
so far as the Alaska Steamship Company is concerned, | 
believe the same is true of the Pacific Steamship Com: 
pany, our competitor in serving Alaska. We have always 
kept, or tried to keep, our I. C. C. proportional rates ex 
ectly the same as our all-water rates, but during the past 
several years, during which time we have been obliged to 
make advances in our rates, we have usually been from 
two to six months behind time in bringing our I. C. C 
preportional rates up to the port-to-port rates on account 
of delay and loss of time in securing permission from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


“Mr. Clark also made some references to the status of 
tramp steamers, hi. views agreeing pretty closely with 
the shipping act, such position being, in my opinion, the 
extremity of unfairness. If several of you gentlemen 
should come out here and seize and hold me so that |! 
would be helpless to defend myself, or should tie me hand 
and foot, and then extend to everybody the privilege of 
coming and beating and kicking and robbing me, you 
would be doing to me just what legislation does to regs 
ular lines when it requires them to operate on filed rates 
and allow tramps to come in and cut rates and take bust 
ness at their pleasure. Amongst railroads a parallel case 
would be to regulate the strong roads and let the com- 
peting weak roads go after the business without regula- 
tion. 

“Mr. Clark discussed section 6 of the act and also the 
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Panama Canal act. He stated that under the terms of 
the Panama Canal act the Commission was obliged to 
require the divorcement of rail and water carriers, but 
that it is the observation that the shipping public has 
received no benefit from such divorcement, but that so 
far as the Great Lakes was concerned, the net result was 
a less satisfactory and liberal water service, an increase 
in rates, and finally the substantial abandonment of the 
service between Lake Erie ports and Lake Michigan 
ports. He also referred to another similar case on Chesa- 
peake Bay. In other words, it seems that an act of Con- 
gress, directed against transportation, and designed and 
intended to benefit the public, worked in just exactly the 
opposite direction. That is just the way we think this 
measure will work, only on a larger and more complete 
scale. This company purchased and is now operating two 
of the lake ships that were put out of business on the 
lakes by the Panama Canal act. And now it looks as 
though lightning is going to strike again in the same 
place. 

“Referring to various plans for dividing the country 
into regions and regulating rail rates by regions, Mr. Clark 
favored one control. He may be right as to railroads. 
| have nothing to offer. They are located within the 
boundaries of the country and are where they are per- 
manently and have to stay, and will stay there regardless 
of what you do to them. With water lines it is different, 
as has been proved by Mr. Clark’s testimony as to the 
lake lines and the Panama Canal act. Sufficiently op- 
pressive laws, or even the uncertainty and fear of such 
laws, will put water transportation out of business. 1 
do not understand that anyone is obliged to put or keep 
money in ships, and I do not believe that anyone will 
do so unless he can make a fair profit in their operation. 

“So, taking it all in all, this question of wiping out sev- 
eral acts of Congress of many years standing, and the 
usages and practices of marine transportation that have 
been evolved through the centuries, which are recognized 
and upheld by all maritime nations, and revolutionizing 
our coastwise shipping by trying to regulate it as rail- 
roads are regulated by a railroad control body is a very 
serious and momentous one. For my part, I think you 
would do better to amend the interstate act so as to limit 
its application to strictly and solely rail transportation, 
not even giving it jurisdiction of the water part of 
through rail and water rates, and leave the regulation 
of water rates to a water transportation control body, 
rather than take the step that this bill proposes. 

“Mr. Clark referred to the government railroad in 
Alaska, which he says is subject to the interstate act. 
The Alaskan Engineering Commission issues the tariffs 
of the government railroad in Alaska, issuing them in the 
form required by the I. C. C. tariff rules and showing 
I. C. C. numbers, which is supposed to be an indication 
that they are filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as required by the act. I know this to be true, be- 
cause I have seen many of the tariffs. Yet it is my un- 
derstanding that the tariffs are not filed with the Com- 
mission. This has no bearing on the case, and I only 
mention it because Mr. Clark referred to the government 
railroad in Alaska, to call his attention, and the com- 
mittee’s as well, to the fact, that, if my information is 
correct, the government railroad is not complying with 
the law and the Commission is not enforcing it. 


“One more reference to Mr. Clark’s testimony and I 

will be through. Mr. Clark said to Representative Sims: 
Judge Sims, if the railroads were not permitted to com- 
pete with the water carriers and the water carriers were 
to resume operations under the same laws that obtained 
at that time, the water carriers would charge all they 
— get for the freight and get it away from the rail- 
oads.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, do not overlook the fact that water 
carriers cannot resume operations under the same laws 
that obtained at the time coast-to-coast service was dis- 
continued. If they resume today they will be under the 
shipping act, which did not exist when they discontinued 
Service, and- which requires filing of tariffs. 

Mr. Clark also said: ‘We do not advccate any attempt 
or effort to destroy the water lines.’ 

Mr Sims then hit the nail on the head when he inter- 
posed with this: ‘I am not talking about the purposes of 
the Commission.’ 

“Truly it may not be the purpose of the Commission 
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to destroy coastwise shipping any more than it was the 
purpose of the Panama Canal act to destroy certain lake 
shipping.” 

Representative Webster read a letter from Thomas 
Riggs, governor of Alaska, advocating the enactment of 
the Esch-Pomerene bill as drawn. Governor Riggs said 
he believed the Commission should have jurisdiction over 
port-to-port shipping engaged in by common carriers by 
water. Mr. Bunch said it was his opinion that the gov- 
ernor had received bad advice, and that he would dis- 
cover that fact if the proposed legislation was passed. 

Chairman Esch pointed out to Mr. Law that the com- 
mittee did not construe the bill as applying to tramp 
boats or boats which do not make regular calls at ports. 
Mr. Law was of the opinion that the bill would apply to 
all boats, but he said a proviso excepting the tramp boats 
would help. 

Want Wire Control Eliminated 


Elimination from the Esch-Pomerene bill of the pro- 
visions which would bring the telephone and telegraph 
systems within the full regulatory powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was asked by representatives of 
the independent and Bell telephone companies when they 
appeared before the committee September 3. It was the 
view of the witnesses that legislation affecting the wire 
systems should not be made a part of the railroad legisla- 
tion. 

Those who ‘appeared before the committee were F. B. 
McKinnon, president of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association; F. C. Stevens, counsel for the 
association, and N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Speaking for the independent telephone companies, Mr. 
McKinnon said the association believed that legislation 
as to the telephone systems should be deferred until the 
period of readjustment through which the wire systems 
were passing had been completed. The telephone busi- 
ness, said he, was distinct from the railroad business, and 
the telephone systems were not in need of remedial legis- 
lation as the railroads were. 

If the Esch-Pomerene bill were passed as it stands, 
telephone company securities would be supervised by the 
Commission. In regard to this feature of the bill Mr. 
McKinnon said many telephone companies “look with ap- 
prehension as to regulation of securities” by the Com- 
mission. He said they felt that they should not be sub- 
jected to such regulation, as in their view that was a mat- 
ter for state or local regulation. 

Mr. Kingsbury also urged that legislation affecting the 
wire systems be taken up separately from the railroad 
legislation. He discussed, however, some features of the 
bill. He said it would be a physical impossibility for tele- 
phone companies to comply with the bill in respect to 
filing rates. He said that telephone rates were more 
complex than railroad rates and that ‘there were more 
than five billion telephone rates. To file these rates would 
require more space than could be found in Washington, 
said he. 

No telephone company, said he, could stand the expense 
of filing every individual rate with the Commission. He 
added that no one but an expert would be able to read 
the tariffs after they had been filed. 

As to joint use of facilities, Mr. Kingsbury said the Bell 
system had no objection to connecting up with independ- 
ent systems, but that there should be a saving clause 
inserted in the bill which would provide that where such 
connections were ordered the other companies would have 
to maintain their property so as not to interfere with the 
efficiency of the main lines. 

Mr. Kingsbury said the telephone companies would like 
to know just where the final power as to telephone rates 
rested. He said there was a great deal of confusion over 
this question and that many suits in court had resulted 
therefrom. It was his opinion that Congress should make 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
eyclusive over all telephone rates. 

Mr. Stevens urged that Congress defer action on the 
legislation relating to the telephone systems. He said 
the conditions confronted by the telephone companies 
were so different from those faced by the railroads that 
the two should not be linked together. 

The American Short Line Railroad Association, repre- 
sented by Mr. Bird M. Robinson, president, and Ben B. 
Cain, of Dallas, Tex., counsel for the association, was 
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heard next by the committee. Mr. Robinson made a brief 
statement in which he reviewed some of the experiences of 
the short lines with the Railroad Administration, which 
he said had treated the short lines in a “ruthless” manner. 
He said that unless the short lines received proper con- 
sideration at the hands of Congress there would be “whole- 
sale liquidations” of short line companies. Mr. Robinson 
said the association had not prepared any “plan,” but 
that principles which were agreed on at the association’s 
meeting in Washington in June had been embodied in 
amendments which would be presented by Mr. Cain. 

A government guaranty of operating expenses to the 
short lines which have not been paid the standard return 
should be provided by Congress for the period immediately 
following federal control, according to Mr. Cain, of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, who appeared 
September 3. 

Mr. Cain referred to section 5 of the bill introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Cummins and under which a guar- 
anty of operating income would be given the carriers un- 
der federal control. The section referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Schedules of rates, fares and charges filed with the 
Commission in accordance with the act to regulate com- 
merce approved Feb. 4, 1887, as amended, within thirty 
days after ‘federal control’ ceases shall become effective 
at the end of four months after they are so filed, with 
such changes and modifications as in the meantime may 
be ordered by the Commission, and the Commission within 
that time shall determine whether they or any of them are 
to be so modified or changed in order to make them fair, 
just and reasonable rates for the service to be performed. 


“Until the Commission renders its decision in that re- 
gard, or until the expiration of the four months’ period, 
this act shall constitute a guaranty to each carrier with 
which the President has entered into a contract for com- 
pensation under the act of March 21, 1918, of an operating 
income for the said period proportionate to the compensa- 
tion so agreed upon. With respect to those carriers of 


which the President is in possession or control at the time 
this act takes effect, but with which he has not entered 
into contract fixing compensation under said act of March 
21, 1918, and with respect to those carriers of which ‘fed- 


eral control’ was relinquished prior to July 1, 1918, as 
provided in the act of March 21, 1918, this act shall con- 
stitute a guaranty for the said period of a proportionate 
railway operating income, computed in the manner pre- 
scribed in the said act of March 21, 1918, for ascertaining 
what is commonly known as the ‘standard return.’ ” 


Mr. Cain suggested that a provision similar to the ono 
quoted, amended to include the short line roads over whicl 
there have been disputes as to whether they were ever ul- 
der federal control, be incorporated in the Esch-Pomerene 
bill. His idea was that the operating expenses of the roads 
should be guaranteed by the government during the period 
of readjustment as fixed in the Cummins bill. 

To protect existing rates during the period of readjust- 
ment, and to prevent discrimination in the n:atter of joint 
rates, Mr. Cain offered the following amendment to the 
Esch-Pomerene bill: 

“Provided, however, that all rates, fares, charges, classi- 
fications, tariffs and practices affecting the transportation 
of passengers or property and the division of joint rates, 
fares and charges in effect as between carriers at the time 
of the passage of this act are hereby declared to be prima 
facie reasonable, just and lawful, and no common carrier 
shall be required to reduce or to modify or change any 
such rate, fare, charge, classification, tariff or practice or 
the division of any joint rate, fare, or charge, except upon 
an order of the Interstate Commerc2 Commission requir- 
ing such change. 


“In establishing joint rates applicable to the transporta- 
tion of traffic over through routes herein required to be 
established, no differences shall be made in the amount 
or measure of such rates by reason of differences in the 
ownership or control of any of the lines or portions of 
lines embraced within the through routes, it being the 
intent and purpose hereof that as to through routes, like 
rates shall be maintained for the like or substantially 
similar services of transportation, irrespective of the num- 
ber of common carriers participating therein and irre- 
spective of relationship of such common carriers. Pro- 
vided that the Commission shall have the right, whenever 
a through route is shown to be unreasonably long as com- 
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pared with another practicable and existing through route 
between the same points, to grant relief from this require. 
ment upon the application of any carrier or carriers, and 
to fix the condition upon which such relief may be 
afforded.” 

In section 14 of the Esch-Pomerene bill is the following 
proviso: “That in time of shortage of equipment, con. 
gestion of traffic, or other emergency, declared by the 
Commission, it may establish temporarily such through 
routes as in its opinion are necessary or desirable in the 
public interest.” 

Mr. Cain, saying the association believed that this part 
of the proposed law should be made stronger, proposed 
the following as a substitute clause therefor: 

“Provided, that in time of shortage of equipment, con- 
gestion of traffic or other emergency declared by the Com- 
mission, or in order to prevent unjust discrimination be- 
tween carriers, or when the public convenience or neces- 
sity, or the needs of the carrier are such as to reasonably 
require or justify, it may establish such through routes 
and so distribute the traffic and direct the movement 
thereof as in its opinion are necessary and desirable.” 

The association, Mr. Cain said, favored the rate-making 
provision proposed by the railway executives and offered 
as an amendment to the Esch-Pomerene bill the following 
provision, which practically embodies the plan of the rail- 
way exccutives: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission shall divide the 
continental United States into as many rate-making groups 
as it may deem proper and convenient in view of the simi- 
larity of transportation and traffic conditions applicable 
thereto. ; 

“The level of rates, fares and charges and divisions of 
joint rates, fares and charges in any rate-making group 
shall from time to time be adjusted so as to provide reve- 
nue sufficient to pay the wages of labor and all other ex- 
penses of operation, including taxes, a fair return on the 
value of the property held for or used in the public serv- 
ice, and to establish and maintain a credit sufficient to 
attract the new capital necessary to meet the public need 
for present and reasonably prospective transportation fa- 
cilities and service. 

“To the extent necessary to enable the Commission to 
meet the requirements of this section, it may, and it shall 
be its duty to initiate, change or modify existing rates, 
fares and charges and existing scales and levels thereof. 
The Commission is also empowered to establish a relation 
of rates, fares and charges, which shall be just and rea- 
sonable as between communities, and commodities and 
classes of traffic, and to require any carrier engaged in 
the transportation of interestate commerce to advance any 
particular rate, fare or charge in a manner and to an 
extent specified in the Commission’s order, or to refrain 
from reducing or otherwise changing any rate, fare or 
charge except to such extent and under such condition 
as the Commission may prescribe, whenever in the judg- 
ment of such Commission such increase or prevention of 
such reduction is reasonable and is necessary or appro- 
priate to maintain or establish a proper rate structure, or 
to make such rate, fare or charge reasonable for the 
service.” 

Mr. Cain offered the following amendment to section 15 
of the act to regulate commerce: 

“Whenever property shall have been diverted or deliv- 
ered by one carrier to another carrier, contrary to the 
routing instructions in the bill of lading, any carrier thus 
deprived of its right to participate in the haul of such 
property, shall be entitled to recover from the carrier or 
carriers to which such traffic shall be thus diverted, the 
revenue accruing on such diverted traffic in excess of its 
actual out-of-pocket cost for transporting same; and if 
such carrier or carriers so handling such diverted traffic 
shall not truly account for and promptly pay to the carrier 
who would have received and hauled such traffic, the ex- 
cess revenue it has rec2ived, or is entitled to receive, on 
such diverted traffic, then the injured carrier shall be 
entitled to recover the same by suit or action in any court 
of competent jurisdiction against the carrier or carriers 
liable therefor under the act, and in any judgment which 
may be rendered, the plaintiff shall be allowed to recover 
against the defendant a reasonable attorney’s fee to be 
taxed in the case.” 

Mr. Cain said the object of the proposed amendment 
was to impose a “reasonable penalty” on carriers diverting 
traffic contrary to routing instructions. 
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He said the conflict between the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the state commissions in regard to rates 
must be removed if the carriers were to operate success- 
fully. He added that he did not see how this problem 
could be met without federal incorporation, which, in his 
opinion, would also meet the problem of the “weak” and 
“strong” roads, as federal incorporation would permit con- 
solidations of such roads. He said the cho‘ce was be- 
tween government ownership and government regulation 
and that the latter must provide for absorption of the 
weak lines by the strong lines if it was to be successful. 

L. S. Cass of Waterloo, Ia., president of the Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls & Northern, said the short lines have suffered 
through -their inability to make arrangements with the 
trunk lines under which they would obtain just compensa- 
tion for service performed by them. He said he did not 
know of a single rate division that was fair to the short 
lines and that while he was connected with a trunk line 
he had never made a division that was fair to the short 
lines. He said the divisions to short lines never would 
be fair as long as they were left to the strong lines and 
that the whole matter should be settled by the Commis- 
sion. He said the Commission should have jurisdiction 
not only over the division of rates but also of the routing 
of traffic. 


OPPOSE PLUMB PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Additions to the list of senators and representatives 
who have taken the time and trouble to formulate their 
reasons for opposing the Plumb plan are being made 
nearly every day. Generally the expressions of opposi- 
tion have been called forth by letters from the officers of 
labor unions requesting the receiving senator or repre- 
sentative to support the Plumb plan. Senators Hoke Smith, 
of Georgia, and Kenneth McKellar, of Tennessee, on Aug. 
28, followed the example set by Senator Pomerene, of Ohio. 
They answered the requests of labor union officers by 
pointing out to them the selfishness of the plan. 


Senator McKellar says it out-Bolshevists Bolshevism. 
With the record of facts concerning government operation 
during the war, staring us in the face, he said, it would 
be but little short of simple-minded to continue govern- 
ment operation. Senator Smith expressed the opinion that 
if the Savannah Chamber of Industry, which had asked 
him to vote for the plan, really studied it, it would with- 
draw its suggestion that the senator vote for it. The sec- 
retary of that organization said he spoke for a majority 
of the voters of Chatham county. The senator expressed 
doubt on that point. He said that if the people of Chatham 
county would study the plan, a majority would vote against 
it. Senator McKellar wrote, in part, as follows: 

“My sympathies are with the men and women of this 
country who earn their bread by the sweat of their faces; 
but, my friends, in this instance I can not agree with the 
request made in your resolution. To dispose of the rail- 
roads in this matter would be injurious to the efficient 
management of the railroads themselves, injurious to the 
traveling public and to the shipping public, injurious to 
the development and growth of our country and to its 
progress and prosperity, and, above all, would in the end, 
in my judgment, prove disastrous to labor itself. There- 
fore, I can not vote for the measure, but I shall vote 
against it. 

“During the war the government has operated the rail- 
roads, the telegraph and telephone lines. It appeared 
absolutely necessary to do this as a war measure, and only 
because of the war. In each case government operation 
and control was full and complete, just as full and complete 
as it would be under this law. In each case government 
control and operation has proved a failure. 


“As a ‘business proposition the government has been 
the loser by hundreds of millions of dollars each year on 
railroads alone. From the standpoint of service rendered, 
s0vernment operation has been distressingly inefficient and 
wsatisfactory. As a business venture it has been even more 
unsatisfactory. Though permitted to raise rates far ‘be- 
yond every bound of reason, still it is claimed that the 
revenues are not enough to pay rents and expenses by 
hundreds of millions each year, and the people are being 
taxed to pay the deficits. 

‘With this record staring us in the face, it would be 
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little short of simple-minded to continue government op- 
eration. 

“Again in all frankness, the government is not in a 
position to buy the railroads. When our war bills are 
finally settled our nation will owe in excess of $30,000,000- 
000, and our bonds are below par now and, of course, will 
go lower with every additional bond issue. If we buy the 
railroads the government will have to go in debt twenty 
billion more. The interest alone that the government 
would have to pay would amount to two and a half billions 
of dollars per year, more than twice as much as our entire 
cost of government before the war. 

“This would impose a burden of taxation upon the people 
that would be intolerable. In addition, if the Plumb gov- 
ernmental plan should prove to be no better than the pres- 
ent governmental ownership and operation, and we have 
no reason to believe it will be, we would have to impose 
other taxes every year to meet the deficits, just as we are 
doing now. 

“Again in my judgment, the Plumb plan is unsound in 
principle and unjustifiable in policy. It would be class 
legislation of the most obvious type. It is undemocratic, 
socialistic, and anarchistic and un-American. It takes this 
particular class of property from all of the people and 
gives it to a class only. Bolshevism takes private property 
from some of the people without payment and gives it to 
all the people. This plan out-Bolshevists Bolshevism. It 
gives to the present private owners of the railroad better 
property than they had before, viz., government bonds, 
and then takes the property and gives it ostensibly to a 
comparatively small class of our people, but in reality to 
10 out of 15 directors, composed of 5 representatives of the 
operative officers and 5 of the representatives of the opera- 
tive men. But if the plan is unsound in principle it is 
even more unsound as a matter of policy. If the govern- 
ment buys the railroads and gives the property to the 
officers and employees thereof, why should it not in like 
manner buy all the banks of the: country, issue its bonds 
to the bank owners, and turn the bank properties over to 
the officers and employees of the banks? In like manner 
why should it not buy all the mills, factories, mines, public- 
service companies, and every kind of company, turning 
the property over to the officers and employees of the said 
several companies? Surely, if such a policy were adopted 
any sane man could see that it would soon lead to chaos 
and ruin. Bolshevist Russia has never gone this far. 


“The plan would not prevent overcapitalization, but its 
first step would be to give to the owners of the railroads 
par value for all the watered stock that is now in them, 
and in my judgment graft and looting of the public would 
proceed under this plan in a perfect frenzy of riot. The 
owners of the railroads would doubtless be delighted to ex- 
change their holdings for government -bonds. But other 
than the owners and the ten directors to whom this $20.- 
000,000,000 of property is given, I do not see that any- 
body will be benefited by the enactment of this proposed 
law. I am sure that the rank and file of railroad em- 
ployees will not be benefited. 


“I am sending you a copy of the bill. I hope you will 
read it and consider it yourselves on its merits, and when 
you do I am sure you will advise me that it is to your 
interest that I should vote against this vicious and un- 


‘American plan. , - 


“My own view is that the Congress should pass legisla- 
tion returning the railroads to their owners at the earliest 
possible moment— indeed, it should have been done long ago; 
that the principle of competition among railroads should be 
restored to the fullest degree possible; the strictest regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
had; that no guaranty of any kind should be made by the 
government to the owners of these roads as to income or 
profits; that the strictest governmental supervision should 
be established over all questions pertaining to them; that 
freight and passenger rates should be reduced as rapidly as 
possible; that bond and stock issues by railroads should be 
strictly guarded by the government so that the public 
might not be imposed upon; and that a plan should be 
devised by which every sound and efficiently managed road 
would be able to obtain proper financial credits. Efficiency 
and economy in management and service to the public 
ought to be fostered and heavy penalties should be visited 
upon all managers or owners of roads who exploit them 
for selfish ends or who gamble upon their outcome or 
profiteer upon their necessities. 
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“Every safeguard should be placed around the interests 
and rights of the operating officials and operating men, 
and the affairs of the railroads should be so regulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as to make the 
owners and operators virtually partners in their operation 
without injury to the public. There is no reason what- 
ever why, under the guidance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a profit-sharing plan should not be worked out 
and agreed upon between the owners and operators so thai 
the highest economy and efficiency in operation of the 
roads can be had, and the increased profits naturally aris- 
ing from such efficient operation divided among those 
justly entitled to them.” 

In his letter Senator Smith told the man who was sure 
he spoke for Chatham county what follows: 

“IT do not understand exactly what you mean, and I can- 
not think it possible that a majority of voters of Chatham 
county approve the Plumb plan. Indeed, when fully under- 


stood, I cannot believe that any considerable number of — 


voters of Chatham county or the State of Georgia will 
approve this plan. 

“I am opposed to it, and if it ever becomes live enough 
in the Senate to require it, I shall freely expose its inde- 
fensible features. 

“The Plumb plan provides that the government shall buy 
all the railroad properties in the United States and put 
them into the possession of a corporation, to be known 
as the National Railway Operating Corporation. The cor- 
poration is to have no capital stock. It is to operate all 
the railroads of the United States for 100 years, under 41 
board of directors consisting of 15 men—5 to be named 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 5 to be se- 
lected by the classified employees of the railroads, and 5 
to be named by the other employees of the railroads. 

“Mr. Plumb, in February, before the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Commission, estimated that the railroads would 
cost $18,000,000,000. The owners of the railroads insist 
that they are worth more, and at present high prices in 
effort to condemn them would meet decisions placing their 
value at higher figures, but for the present I will consider 
them as costing the government $18,000,000,000. 

“If the government were to purchase these properties, it 
would be necessary to sell bonds to raise the money. Yor 
know how difficult it was to sell Liberty and Victory bonds. 
They were bought largely as the result of patriotism, to con- 
duct the war, and to settle war liabilities. The bonds al- 
ready put upon the market for war purposes have created 
a vast expansion of credit. To put $18,000,000,000 more 
bonds upon the market would be most unfortunate. They 
could not be sold except at a very high rate of interest, 
and it is hard to estimate the injurious effect it would have 
upon conditions yenerally. 

“The Plumb plan proposes that all the railroads shall 
be operated under a single management. Conditions in 
different parts of the United States are so varied that I 
do not believe it practicable to operate, successfully, all 
the railroads under a single management. Passing by the 
loss of competition, which is essential to efficient manage- 
ment, the lack of knowledge of any one set of men of all 
the conditions so vitally affected by transportation render 
it impossible for the railroads to be satisfactorily operated 
by a single management. 

“The difficulty we have had with the railroads in the 
hands of the government, and tlre failure to appreciate 
our local conditions during the past 18 months, illustrate 
and prove the soundness of this objection. 

“The Plumb plan proposes that after paying interest on 
the bonds, and the salaries and compensation fixed for 
the employees, the surplus of profits shall be divided ‘be- 
tween the employees and the government. I regard it as 
impossible to operate the railroads economically under the 
plan proposed. Instead of there being a surplus there will 
be a continued deficit, as there has been under government 
operation during the past several months. 

“If there is a surplus, it is to be divided between the 
operators and the government. If there is a deficit, as I 
am confident there would be, it would be borne by the 
public. This I regard as unfair. 

“The Plumb plan proposes that the government, all the 
people, should pay for the property, and that the em- 
ployees, one-tenth of the people, should control the opera- 
tion of the -property. We have 110,000,000 people in the 
United States. There are about 2,000,000 employed on the 
railroads. Allowing to each a family of five, it would 
make 10,000,000 people, including the families connected 
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with the railroads. 

“The Plumb plan requires the 110,000,000 people to pay 
$18,000,000,000 or more for the railroad. properties and 
turn them over to the control of the 10,000,000 people. 
That is to say, all of the people are to pay for the prop. 
erty and turn it over to one-eleventh of the people. This 
one-eleventh will be directly interested in salaries and 
compensation. They will be operating the railroads of 4]] 
of the people for the benefit of themselves, one-eleventh of 
the people. They will fix their own compensation as they 
see fit, without reference to the views of the other ten. 
elevenths of the pople; who must bear the burden of the 
enterprise. 

“While it is true that the Plumb plan authorizes the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to direct the costs of 
freight and passenger transportation, still, as the expenses 
of operation must be derived from the charges for trans- 
portation, or else out-of the National Treasury, the cost 
of transportation must be made as high as the operatives 
of the roads wish to make their demands for compensa- 
tion. 

“The Plumb plan therefore requires all the people to pay 
for the properties, and one-eleventh of the people to han- 
dle the properties as they see fit, paying themselves what 
they see fit, and placing upon the balance of the people 
all the burden they wish through high rates of transporta- 
tion. 

“This proposition is so unreasonable that its unfairness 
should be clear to the operators of the railroads. It is 
worse than socialism. The socialist’s plan is to have all 
the people own and all the people operate the industries 
for the benefit of all the people. The Plumb plan is to 
have all the people own the railroads and one-eleventh of 
the people operate them for their own benefit and burden 
the balance of the people to any extent they see fit. 

“For many years I have sought earnestly to aid the em- 
ployees of railroad companies to obtain justice. I have 
insisted that they were entitled to be heard by the owners 
of the properties in determining fair rates of compensation 
and hours and conditions of labor. I have insisted that. if 
the two could not agree impartial arbitrators should settle 
their disputes. 

“Railroad transportation is essential to the occupation 
and to the very life of all of the people of our country. 
The rates of transportation and the compensation of em- 
ployees are so interwoven that they should be passed upon 
by an impartial tribunal, deciding what is right and just, 
both for the employees and for the public, who pay the 
charges. 

“I favor lodging authority in an impartial tribunal to fix 
both the cost of transportation and the compensation of 
employees. This is the same principle that the railroad 
employees advocated a few years ago. I still believe in it. 
I know it is right. I am utterly opposed to requiring all 
of the people to put up the money to buy the railroads, and 
then to permit the employees of the railroads to control 
the property and put whatever burdens they see fit upon 
the balance of their fellow citizens. To yield to such a 
contention would be as inexcusable as to have said to the 
owners of the properties years ago, “Treat your employees 
just as you see fit.’ 

“From the fact that you urge me to support the Plumb 
plan I am forced to believe that you have not studied or 
realized the true effect of this measure. Railroad em- 
ployees ought not to support it. They cannot afford to 
put themselves in the position of seeking unfair advan- 
tage over the balance of their fellow citizens. Justice and 
right should control all, and it would be unjust for one- 
eleventh of the people to take the railroads and use them 
for their own benefit, with unrestrained authority to bur- 


‘den the balance of their fellow citizens. 


“IT believe when you really study the Plumb plan you will 
withdraw any suggestions that I should support it, and I 
know the majority of the voters of Chatham County will 
be opposed to it.” 


REAL BILL NOT YET IN SIGHT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Assuming that the House will pass the Exch-Pomerene 
and the Senate the Cummins bill introduced on Septem 
ber 2, those who know something about parliamentary 
practices believe that, in the end, the railroad legislauon 
that Congress passes will be that upon which not more 
than ten men, five senators and five representatives, can 
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agree. In other words, their thought is that the con- 
ference committees of the two houses will frame the legis- 
lation, because, at the time the Cummins bill was intro- 
duced, there appeared so strong a probability of disagree- 
ment that threshing out in conference appeared as the 
only likely outcome. 

Those parts of the Cummins bill pertaining to the board 
of transportation, enforced consolidation after seven years 
of effort at voluntary consolidation, the rigid long-and- 
short-haul rule, federal incorporation and compulsory arbi- 
tration are expected to cause much debate in the Senate. 
The consensus appeared to be, however, on the day when 
the Cummins bill was introduced that the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce would agree to the Cum- 
mins bill and that it would go through the Senate without 
much change. That idea, however, was held only on the 
theory that opposition to some of the features of the 
Cummins bill would be stilled by belief that the House 
would make a fight against the rigid long-and-short-haul 
rule, federal incorporation and compulsory arbitration. 

The rigid long-and-short-haul rule is expected to draw 
fre from the country. The Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce, however, is on record as favoring such 
an amendment to the act to regulate commerce. The 
Poindexter bill was favorably reported in the last Con- 
gress and, if there had been time, Senator Cummins said, 
it would have been put through the Senate. He has al- 
ways declared that if the Senate had believed the fourth 
section would be administered as it has been, no discre- 
tion would have been given the Commission when last 
the fourth section was amended. 

If the conference committees are composed of five mem- 
bers and the rule of seniority is insisted upon by those 
who might invoke it, the conferees on the part of the 
Senate will be Messrs. Cummins, Townsend and McLean, 
on behalf of the majority and Messrs. Smith of South 
Carolina and Pomerene on the part of the minority. 

The committee on behalf of the House will be, under 
like conditions, Messrs. Esch, Hamilton and Winslow on 
behalf of the majority, and Messrs. Sims and Doremus 
on behalf of the minority. 

The seniority rule was not insisted upon in the ap- 
pointment of the subcommittee which agreed upon the 
bill introduced by Senator Cummins. Senators Townsend 
of Michigan and Smith of South Carolina did not desire 
to serve upon the subcommittee. 

The House committee, at the time this was written, was 
still holding hearings. It had not got to the point of 
appointing a subcommittee with a view to drafting a bill. 


THE SENATE BILL UNDER CON- 
SIDERATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The scheme for settling wage disputes provided in the 
subcommittee bill for the further regulation of commerce, 
by Senator Cummins, on September 2 (S. 2906) attracted 
more attention on the day of its introduction than any 
other part of the measure. It was discussed by Senators 
Cummins, Robinson and Pomerene. Not one word was 
said about the proposed amendment to the fourth section 
putting into effect a rigid long and short haul rule. 


Another feature of the bill which received some atten- 
tion was that providing for the federal incorporation of 
consolidated railroad companies. Senator Cummins, in 
amswer to a question by Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
emphasized the fact that the capitalization of a consoli- 
dated company cannot exceed the value of the property 
owned by it, as declared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; that is to say, that if the Commission reports 
the value of the property of the company to be $50,000,000 
no more than $50,000,000 of stock in the consolidated 
company can be issued to cover the property of that con- 
Stituent of the consolidated company, even if it had at the 
time of the consolidation bonds outstanding of the par 
Value of $60,000,000 and $60,000,000 par value of stock. 
In the event that the consolidated company desired to 
have a federal charter it would have to make provision 
for getting rid of the excess. 

Inasmuch as, after seven years allowed for voluntary 
Consolidations, the proposed law would make mergers 
Compulsory, that part of the bill is expected to receive 
Close attention from the banks and financial institutions 
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that have marketed the stocks and bonds of existing com- 
panies in amounts in excess of the value the Commission 
may be expected to place upon the property of such com- 
panies. , 

Small attention, however, was given to that phase of 
the bill in comparison with that for the prevention of 
strikes and lockouts, especially by Senators Robinson and 
Pomerene. The last mentioned, after explaining what the 
committee had done toward providing machinery for the 
settlement of wage disputes, said: 

The subcommittee realizes very fully the gravity of this 
legislation, but they believe that the situation is such as 
to require the Congress to provide against the possible 
tying up of the commerce of the country, thereby leading 
perhaps to evils as bad if not worse than the war through 
which we have just passed. 

It will be borne in mind that very recently threats were 
made that if certain increases in wages were not granted 
there would be a nation-wide strike on the railroads and 
in the shops affiliated or connected with the maintenance 
and operation of the railroads. Should such a strike be 
called and the railroad service suspended, within one week 
the people in the centers of population would be starved, 
and in winter frozen. Such a situation means that the 
abundance of food products in the rural districts would 
waste upon the farms, while the people in the cities would 
be suffering because of their want; and this distress would 
not only be visited upon the rich and the poor, the high 
and the lowly, the employer and the employe, the union 
man and the nonunion man, but all of them would suffer 
alike, including the families of those who brought on the 
cessation of transportation. It would mean that the raw 
material could not be moved to the factories or the fin- 
ished product from the factories to the consumers. 

As an American citizen, and as a Senator from a sover- 
eign state, I submit that this is too great a power to be 
permitted to lodge with any man or set of men, no matter 
what his or their sphere of life. It is a power which the 
Congress of the United States would not lodge with even 
the President of the United States during peace, and if it 
can not be lodged with the Chief Executive of the United 
States, who is presumed to represent the whole people, it 
can not be—it ought not to be—lodged with any man or 
set of men who answer only to their craft, regardless of 
the consequences to the families of that craft or to the 


_public at large, under any pretext whatsoever. 


Before proceeding further I desire to say that, regretta- 
ble as strikes are at any time, I would not deprive the 
employees in mine or in factory or in any activity of life 
which is local or intrastate in character of that right. I! 
realize that it sometimes happens that either the employer 
or the employee may become utterly unamenable to reason 
and insensible to their duties or the rights of others. 
Strikes which are local in character differ radically from 
those that pertain to interstate commerce and are nation- 
wide in their scope. rd 

I submit that after the Congress shall have provided, as 
it already has, for processes of mediation and conciliation 
and arbitration, and as it will, if the pending bill becomes 
a law, provide for investigation and decision by an impar- 
tial committee on wages and working conditions, with a 
final decision by a transportation board, it is impossible 
to conceive that the demands of either party to such a dis- 
pute should be of higher importance to either disputant 
than is the adjustment of such disputes to the public, 
which includes both parties to the dispute. 

Everyone realizes the feeling of unrest that pervades 
the country—aye, the world—due to the awful war through 
which we have just passed. Wages are high, and the cost 
of living, it seems, higher. My belief is that with rare 
exceptions the railway employees are as well paid if not 
better paid than the best paid men in other activities of 
industrial life. It may be there should be some increases; 
I do not know. e 

The government is now engaged in a campaign to reduce 
prices of the necessaries of life. The suspension of trans- 
portation would serve only to cut down production and 
thereby increase prices, to the detriment of the entire 
country. More than that, it would throw out of work the 
producers themselves. 

Let me call attention to another fact. In the few 
months following the declaration of a state of war more 
than 4,000,000 of our boys, the flower of the land, entered 
the military service of the country—over 2,000,000 of them 
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in France along the battle line and 2,000,000 more in the 
camps ready to be taken to France when the order to go 
might be given. These 4,000,000 boys served their country 
for a little moré than $30 per month. For the last eight 
months they have been gradually demobilized. The army 
is melting away into the pursuits of peace. While they 
were thus serving their country for $30 a month the men 
who are now threatening the country with a nation-wide 
strike were receiving wages higher than they had ever 
received in their lives; and now, while the $30 soldier is 
seeking for his job, some of the highly paid men in the 
railway serice and kindred branches of industry are threat- 
ening to stop the wheels of all industry and thereby pre- 
vent not only themselves from earning a good wage but 
our soldier and sailor boys from securing employment in 
order to support themselves and their dependents. 

Lest I may be misunderstood, I again repeat I have no 
reference in what I say to strikes, either in mine or fac- 
tory, which are local in character, and only refer to the 
transportation system, which is nation-wide in its impor- 
tance. 

It is the function of government to govern, and when it 
fails to govern it fails in purpose. The welfare of the 
whole people is vastly more to be desired than the advance 
in wage of a single class, though I believe in good wages 
and good working conditions for all. When the people 
as a whole are prosperous the people of the classes are 
prosperous, and when we legislate for all we are legis- 
lating for the benefit of every individual. 

I know of no sound reasoning, either in politics or in 
morals, which will permit 2,000,000 men engaged in moving 
interstate commerce to refuse to adjust their differences 
with their employers or to submit them to trial and de- 
cision before a properly constituted tribunal, and thereby 
brirg distress, if not ruin, to the entire people. 

Senator Underwood of Alabama declared in the Sen- 
ate September 4 that Congress should not “hesitate or 
equivocate” in enacting ‘legislaticn which would place a 
universal railroad strike on the same basis with arson 
and similar crimes. He said Congress should absolutely 
prohibit strikes on the railroads. Along with prohibiting 
strikes, the senator said there should be crcated a gov- 
ernmental wage adjustment board which would fix “fair, 
just and living wages.” In reply to a question by Senator 
Borah as to how two or more men could be kept from 
striking or leaving their work, Senator Underwood said 
he would not prevent them from quitting, but that if they 
did so in an effort to tie up the transportation systems 
of the country, they should never be permitted to work 
on a railroad again. 

He said the board or commission that was creatcd to 
adjust wages should also have the right to fix the rates of 
transportation. He did not suggest whether this power 
should be vested in the commission, the proposed trans- 
portation board or a new body. 


CUMMINS BILL OFFERED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Senator Cummins, September 2, introduced the bill 
which is to become the foundation of the Senate com- 
mittee’s settlement of the railroad question. The bill rep- 
resents the work of a-subcommittee and constitutes its 
report to the full committee. In introducing it, Senator 
Cummins had it referred to the interstate commerce com- 
mittee. A digest of the bill by Senator Cummins, is printed 
elsewhere. 

The measure, on inspection, shows that reports as to 
what the subcommittee was agreeing on have been fairly 
accurate. It adopts the suggestion that there shall be a 
transportation board, the chief duty of which shall be to 
study transportation problems and then, by direct or in- 
direct action, put its solutions into practice. For seven 
years consolidation would be voluntary. After that they 
would be made upon orders. 


The fundamental or keynote expression in the measure 
is that it is the policy of the country to have the rail- 
roads of the country consolidated into no fewer than 
twenty nor more than thirty-five distinct systems, the con- 
solidations being made in such way as to preserve com- 
petition as fully as possible, and that wherever prectica- 
ble, existing routes and channels of trade shall be retained 
and maintained. This consolidation into the smaller num- 
ber of systems would be accomplished so that the cost of 
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transportation as between competitive systems and as re. 
lated to the value of the railroad properties would be 
the same so far as practicable, to the end that the sys. 
tems might make uniform rates in the movement of com. 
petitive traffic and under efficient management earn sub- 
stantially the same rates of return on the investment. 

Broadly speaking, the Transportation Board would be 
the guide and mentor of the railroad corporations, making 
recommendations to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as to the necessities of the situation in a given territory 
and the railroads therein. 

The board would have the administration of the car sery- 
ice and safety sections and the right in time of congestivua 
to divert traffic. In other words, the Commission would 
become a rate body, with no outside work other than that 
of supervising the issuance of securities. 

The bill provides for federal incorporation. It allows 
seven years for the existing companies to make consolida- 
tions and reincorporate under federal law. In the fed- 
eral corporations there would be two directors represent- 
ing the classified railroad employees and two represent- 
ing the government. The board of directors of a company 
might consist of not fewer than eleven nor more than 
fifteen persons. 

There would be compulsory arbitration by a board com- 
prised of four representatives of the companies and four 
of the workmen. If they could not agree,.then the Trans- 
portation Board would make a binding decision. Strikes 
and lockouts would be made offenses punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $500, or imprisonment for six months, or 
both. 

Returns in excess of a fair rate would be divided into 
two parts. One-half of the excess would be used in what 
might be called welfare work and profit sharing among 
the employees. The other half would go to the board for 
investment in eauipment to be rented to carriers not 
having money with which fully to provide themselves. 

Thes> constitute the outstanding provisions relating to 
consolidation and reincorporation and management after 
reincorporation and consolidation. The bill consists ‘of 
forty-seven sections divided about equally between re 
organization of the railroads and the regulation of their 
rates, rules and practices. 

The most prominent feature in the sections relating to 
regulation is the embodiment of a rigid long-and-short-haul 
rule. 

The first section would repeal the federal control] law. 
That repeal would take place on the last day of month 
in which the measure was enacted. The bill also pro- 
v'des that the railroads be returned to their owners on 
that day. 

Rates in force at the time of repeal would remain 
effective until changed by “competent authority.” 

Advances that have been made to railroads by the gov- 
ernment, when they have been used as capital, would be 
funded into five per cent bonds; other indebtedness would 
be evidenced by six per cent notes. 

On the passage of this bill the Commission would “di- 
vide the country into rate districts and the carriers into 
rate groups for rate-making purposes.” The language of 
that section is not clear, but it may be construed to mean 
that the Commission would call the present classification 
territories “rate districts” and that the carriers would call 
the rate territories “rate groups.” 


Hearings would be held as to the adequacy of rates at 
the time of return in any district or group, considering 
the district or group as a whole. This question would be 
tried apart from any qu-3tion as to a rate on a particular 
commodity or rates for a particular community. 

In making rates the Commission would take into con- 
sideration the “interest of the public, the shippers, the 
wages of labor, the cost of maintenance and operation, in 
cluding taxes, and a fair return on the value of property 
used or held for the purpose of transportation, and it is 
required to advance or lower rates accordingly.” 

New schedules of rates filed within thirty days after 
federal control ceased would become effective in four 
months, with such changes as the Commission might OI 
der. 

Senator Cummins says this proposed act is to constitute 
a guaranty to the carriers that have made contracis for 
compensation of a proportionate amount of the contract 
compensation. With respect to carriers that have not 
made contrects, he says, it is to constitute a guaranty 
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of a proportionate railway operating income. If any rail- 
road earns in excess of the guaranty the excess is to go 
into the federal treasury. 

A dozen or more sections of the bill propose to amend 
the act to regulate commerce so as to bring in wire and 
wireless companies, in practically the same terms as are 
ysed in the Esch-Pomerene bill. In a broad way of speak- 
ing, all the provisions changing the regulating statute are 
ithe same as in the Esch-Pomerene bill except the one pro- 
posing the rigid long-and-short-haul rule. 

Senator Robinson, speaking on the Cummins railroad 
pill when it was introduced, said: 

“No provision of the bill for the return of the railroads 
io their owners is more important than that relating to 
the settlement of disputes between railroads and their em- 


ployees. 

“\’ committee of wages and working conditions is 
created, composed of four representatives of the railroads 
and four representatives of their employees, empowered 
io consider and decide by majority vote all disputes touch- 
ing hours, wages, and working conditions which may not 
be adjusted by meditation and conciliation or in some 
other way. The decisions of this committee become 
effective when approved by the Board of Transportation, 
which body is created by the bill and exercises many other 
important functions. 


“In case the committee is evenly divided the controversy 
is referred to the board and decided by it. All decisions 
are certified by the board to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission and made conclusive of the matters determined. 

‘In deciding labor disputes consideration must be given 
among other relevant facts to the scales of wages for 
similar kinds of work in other industries, the relation be- 
tween wages and the cost of living, the hazards of the em- 
ployment, the training and skill required, the degree of 
responsibility, and the character and regularity of the em- 
ployment. Railroad officers are compelled by penal pro- 
visions to obey the final decisions, and while the right 
of the laborers to quit employment for any reason is rec- 
ognized and preserved, combinations or agreements with 
the intent to hinder, restrain, or prevent the movement of 
commodities or persons in interstate commerce, or com- 
binations or agreements which have that effect are like- 
wise penalized. There is no doubt that this subject is 
associated with many difficulties. In the preparation of 
the provision these difficulties have been frankly en- 
countered. A sincere effort has been made to overcome 
thm. If a better plan can be presented, pride of author- 
ship would not deter me or my associates on the subcom- 
nittee from substituting it for the one in the bill. 

“The time has come when Congress must protect the 
public against the loss of life and property and the wide- 
spread suffering which will inevitably result if the rail- 
rads should be tied up by a general strike. The regula- 
tion of commerce among the states is a federal function, 
and no other than federal power can adequately deal with 
the subject. 

‘The right to strike has heretofore been recognized in 
our laws, particularly in certain provisions of the Clayton 
at. Those laws should be modified, and strikes of em- 
dlbyees on railroads engaged in interstate ‘commerce 
should be forbidden. 


‘The provision by law of a fair tribunal to settle dis- 
bites between railroads and their employees is, of course, 
4prerequisite in any plan fairly calculated to relieve the 
tuntry from the menace of strikes and lockouts that will 
‘strain or prevent interstate commerce. It is indis- 
bensable to the comfort and life of our people that com- 
Merce be continued, and no system which leaves com- 
Merce subject to the will of individuals or organizations 
among them can be justified. : ; 

In the interests of the laborers themselves, and more 
larticularly in the interests of the general public, Con- 
sess should deal with this subject comprehensively and 
courageously. 


“Itis desirable if possible to devise a plan that will meet 
_ the approval of the laborers and at the same time 
dirly safeguard the public interest. But it might as well 
in understood in the beginning that the question is one 
: Which the public interest is equal to that of the rail- 
ays and the laborers, if not controlling, and that under 
system of government, while no man should be com- 
poe to perform involuntary servitude, except as a pun- 
ment for crime, and while the full freedom and right 
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of employees as individuals to quit work at will must be 
_preserved, the dangers of a general strike or lockout which 
would suspend commerce are so apparent and far-reaching 
that disputes likely to result in strikes or lockouts on rail- 
roads must be determined in an orderly manner. 

“If a just solution of the subject can be written into the 
law the value of the service to the public will be almost 
immeasurable. In the years to come frequent contro- 
versies will arise between the railroads and their em- 
ployees, no matter what general plan is adopted for the 
disposition of the railroads. Whether, as contemplated by 
this bill, the roads are returned to their owners and 
hereafter privately operated under strict government regu- 
lation or the government acquires and operates them, 
there will be no escaping serious controversies affecting 
the rights and compensation of laborers on railroads. It 
is necessary that the public should maintain a check upon 
the decisions of such questions, for to permit railroads and 
their employees the unqualified power of decision might 
impose unreasonable burdens upon the public generally, 
The important thing to be accomplished is to provide a 
fair tribunal for the early and just decision of labor dis- 
putes as to the railroads, and having done that no logical 
reason appears for countenancing either strikes or lock- 
outs calculated to suspend commerce. Every one realizes 
that commerce is not only necessary but also indispensable 
to provide comfort for our people and to maintain their 
lives. 

“This bill not only assures to employees just, fair and 
reasonable hours, wages, and working conditions, but it 
gives them representation on the boards of directors of 
the various railroad -corporations and establishes an em- 
ployees’ welfare fund from the excess earnings which it is 
believed some of the railroads will derive from the rates 
to be established under the bill. This employees’ welfare 
fund will be expended by the transportatin board upon 
the recommendation of an advisory committee represent- 
ing the railroad brotherhoods, and is designed to promote 
hospital relief, improve conditions of labor, lessen the 
hazards of employment, supp’ement existing systems of in- 
surance and pensions, afford opportunities for the tech- 
nical education of employees, and to establish a system of 
profit sharing by them. 

“There is no purpose to oppress or permit the oppression 
of the employees of railroads. On the contrary, the bill is 
intended to secure to them their just rights. Having done 
this, it can not be considered unfair to protect the public 
against the dangers of strikes and lockouts.” 


THE CUMMINS BILL 


(A summary of the principal sections of the Cummins rail- 
road bill by Senator Cummins, chairman of the committee on 
interstate commerce of the Senate. The bill represents the 
work of the subcommittee of the committe on interstate com- 
merce, and constitutes the report of the subcommittee to the 
full committee.) 


Section 1 


This section repeals the Federal control act of March 
21, 1918. The repeal takes effect on the last day of the 
month in which the bill becomes a law, and the railroads 
are to be returned to their owners at that time. Rates 
in force at the time the repeal takes effect are to remain 
in force until changed by competent authority. 


Section 2 


Advances made by the Government to the railroads and 
properly chargeable to capital account are to be evidenced 
by bonds or other securities payable in five years, with in- 
terest at 5 per centum per annum; other indebtedness to 
be evidenced by demand notes, with interest at 6 per 
centum per annum. 

Section 4 

Upon the passage of this act the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is to divide the country into rate districts and 
the carriers into rate groups, for rate-making purposes; 
and hearings are provided for with respect to the adequacy 
of rates for revenue purposes, considering the rate district 
or rate group as a whole. This issue is to be tried sep- 
arate and apart from the question of the reasonableness 
of rates upon particular commodities or for particular 
communities. 

Section 5 

New schedules of rates which are filed within 30 days 
after Federal control ceases become effective at the end of 
four months after they are filed, with such changes as the 
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commission may, in the meantime, order; and, until the 
expiration of the four-months’ period, this act constitutes 
a guaranty to the railroads which have entered into con- 
tracts respecting compensation under the act of March 
21, 1918, of a proportionate amount of the contract com- 
pensation, and with respect to the railroads with which 
no contracts have been made, it constitutes a guaranty of 
a proportionate railway-operating income. At the end of 
this period the guaranty ceases. If, during this period, 
any railroad earns more than the guaranty, the excess 
is to be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 


Section 6 


In making rates for the rate groups the commission is to 
take into consideration the interest of the public, the ship- 
pers, the wages of labor, the cost of maintenance and op- 
eration—including taxes—and a fair return upon the value 
of the property used or held for the purpose of transporta- 
tion, and it is required to lower or advance rates accord- 
ingly. If any railroad in the group receives more than a 
fair return upon the value of its property the excess is to 
be paid to the railway transportation board, mentioned 
hereafter. One-half of the excess is to be used by the 
board in the following manner: 

First. "The promotion of invention and research to 
ameliorate the conditions of labor and to lessen the haz- 
ards of employment; 

Second. To extend and improve hospital relief; 

Third. To supplement existing systems of insurance 
and pensions; 

Fourth. To afford opportunity for the technical educa- 
tion of employees; and 

Fifth. To establish a system of profit sharing by em- 
ployees. 

In the administration of this fund, the board is to or- 
ganize an employees’ advisory council, composed of one 
representative from each organized craft of railroad em- 
ployees. The remaining one-half of the excess is to be de- 
posited in a fund and expended by the board in the pur- 
chase of equipment to be leased to railroads under proper 
terms, or to be loaned to carriers unable to provide them- 
selves with proper equipment and facilities upon reason- 
able security. 

No excess earnings above a fair dividend are to be 
capitalized or used as a basis for increased rates. 


Section 7 


This section creates a railway transportation board, 
(the members of which shall have terms of three years), 
and is one of the most important in the bill. The board 
consists of five members appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Its members are 
to receive a salary of $12,000 per year. No member of the 
board during his term of office can hold any office or em- 
ployment under any railroad corporation or be pecuniarily 
interested in the stock of bonds of any such corporation. 
It has the same powers with respect to summoning wit- 
nesses and securing testimony as the law now gives to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Section 9 


This section furnishes the keynote of the solution of the 
railroad problems presented by the bill. It declares it to 
be the policy of the United States that the railways of the 
country shall be divided in ownership and for operation 
into not less than 20 nor more than 35 separate and dis- 
tinct systems; each of said systems to be owned and op- 
erated by a distinct corporation, organized or reorganized 
under this act. It provides that, in the division of the 
railways into systems, competition shall be preserved as 
fully as possible, and wherever practicable existing routes 
and channels of trade shall be maintained; that the sev- 
eral systems shall be so arranged that the cost of trans- 
portation as between competitive systems and as related 
to the value of the railroad properties shall be the same 
so far as practicable, to the end that these systems can 
employ uniform rates in the movement of competitive 
traffic and, under efficient management, earn substantially 
the same rate of return upon the value of their respective 
properties. 

Section 10 


As its first duty the railway transportation board is re- 
quired to adopt a plan for the consolidation of all the 
railway properties of the country into not less than 20 nor 
more than 35 systems. When it has agreed upon a tenta- 
tive plan, it is to give it publicity and provide for full and 
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complete hearings upon the plan. The plan must receiye 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission; byt 
after it is finally adopted, the voluntary consolidations 
which are provided for must be in harmony with it, ang 
the compulsory consolidations which are also provided 
for are to complete it. Street railways and interurbay 
railways used chiefly in the transportation of passengers 
and certain other railway facilities which can not be prop. 
erly consolidated, are excepted from the plan. 


The transportation board is clothed with many an 
most important powers, in addition to making the plan of 
consolidation. It is to make continuous inquiry respecting 
the transportation needs and facilities of the whole cou. 
try and ascertain when and. how they shall be enlarged 
or improved. It is to inquire into the state of the credit 
of all common carriers and inform itself respecting the re. 
lation between revenues and net income and the like. It 
is to inquire with respect to the new capital which may 
be required for adequate and efficient transportation ger. 
vice and the conditions under which it can be secured, 
It is to certify to the Interstate Commerce Commission its 
findings in these respects, and the commission is to ae. 
cept such certificate as prima facie evidence in any hear. 
ings which it may conduct. It has authority to lay before 
the commission any matter of public interest and show 
such cause as it may deem proper and appropriate. It has 
authority to make reports to Congress and recommend 
such measures and policies as will promote and protect 
the interest of the public concerning the efficiency of the 
transportation service and the adequacy of transporta- 
tion facilities. 

This section transfers from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the transportation board many of the 
functions and powers heretofore conferred upon the con- 
































the administration of the safety-appliance acts, the ad 
ministration of the hours-of-service act, the administration 
of the locomotive-inspection act, and many others which 
need not be specifically mentioned but which are of the 
same general character. 

It is required also to inquire into water-transportation 
facilities and the relations between land carriers and water 
carriers, the best methods of co-ordinating the two kinds 
of transportation, and the most practical plan for preserv- 
ing in full vigor the two kinds of transportation when 
they are competitive. 











Section 11 


The board also has the power, where congestion of 
traffic exists upon any road to divert it over other lines of 
railway, in order to relieve the congestion. It has the 
power to compel a common or joint use of terminals or 
other facilities when the public interest requires it, and, 
in a general way, to compel such unification as is neces 
sary to secure the most efficient use of railway facilities 
for prompt and economical transportation. 


Section 12 


This section makes lawful the consolidation of railways, 
but only under the following conditions: First, the con 
solidation must be in harmony with and in furtherance of 
the ultimate complete consolidation already referred 10, 
and must be recommended by the board and approved 
by the commission. Second, the corporation which is to 
become the owner of the consolidated properties must be 
either organized under Federal authority or reincorporated 
under this act. Third, the capitalization of the consoli- 
dated corporation must not exceed the value of its rail 
way property, as determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Public hearings are to be held in any case of a pre 
posed consolidation, of which the State authorities are t0 
be notified. 






















Section 13 


This section provides that at the end of seven years, 2 
which the voluntary consolidations may take place, the 
transportation board is to proceed to the completion of 
the plan of consolidating the railway properties of the 
country according to its original determination. The com 
pulsory congolidation is to be accomplished through the 
organization of railway companies under this act, or the 
enlargement of reincorporated companies which have beet 
organiged under State laws. It is not necessary to enter! 
into tHe details of this section. It is sufficient to say thé! 
it is to be so carried out that no obligation on the pat 
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September 6, 1919 


of the United States will be created, and that when the 
work is finished the railways of this country will be di- 
yided into the number of competitive systems prescribed 
py the board, and that the capitalization of each of the 
companies will represent the actual value of the property 
ysed in transportation, as fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Sections 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 


These sections provide for the reincorporation of cor- 
porations now owning and operating railways, so as to 
give them the character of Federal corporations, and the 
only feature of these sections which need be mentioned 
is that in any such reincorporated company the classified 
employees of the corporation are to be represented by two 
members on the board of directors and the Government 
is to be represented by two members appointed by the 
transportation board. 

Section 20 


This section provides that existing railway corporations 
must have upon their boards of directors two members 
representing the classified employees and two members 
representing the Government. The board of directors 
may number not less than eleven nor more than fifteen 
persons. 

Sections 21 and 22 

These sections relate to the original organization of 
railway corporations under this act. The two distinctive 
things in it are, first, that the system of railways which 
it has organized to own and operate can not be capitalized 
fora greater sum than the actual value of the property as 
determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
each corporation so organized must have on its board of 
directors two representatives of the classified employees 
and two representatives of the Government. 


Section 24 


This is a section which confers upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission exclusive authority to regulate and 
control the issuance of railway stocks and bonds, and 
needs no comment. 

Section 25 


This section provides for the use of the excess earnings 
of any railway company in behalf of its employees. It 
has already been mentioned. 


Section 26 


This section provides a new method for settling disputes 
between railroad companies and their employees.. It 
creates a committee of wages and working conditions, 
which is to be composed of eight members, four of them 
representing labor and four of them representing railway 
companies. Each railroad craft is to nominate candidates 
for this committee, and the board is required to appoint 
four from among such nominees. Each railroad corpora- 
tion is to nominate a candidate for membership, and the 
board is to appoint four persons from among such nomina- 
tions. This committee is to consider all complaints sub- 
mitted by representatives of the employees or of the car- 
tiers, and is to decide by a majority vote, and its de- 
cisions are to be certified to the transportation board. If 
the committee of wages and working conditions is evenly 
divided upon any dispute, the whole matter is to be certi- 
fied to the board, and the decision of the board is final 
and constitutes a governmental judgment with respect 
to the matters in controversy. 


Section 27 


This section prescribes some of the things which must 
be taken into account by the committee of wages and 
working conditions in determining wages. It provides 
that the committee and transportation board shall take 
Into consideration, among other relevant circumstances, 
the following: First, the scale of wages paid for similar 
kinds of work in other industries; second, the relation 
between wages and the cost of living; third, the hazards 
of the employment; fourth, the training and skill required; 
fifth, the degree of responsibility, and sixth, the character 
and regularity of the employment. 


Section 29 


This section imposes a penalty of fine or imprisonment, 
or both, upon any carrier, or any officer of any carrier, 
Who refuses to obey the decisions of the committee after 
it has been approved by the board, or of the board itself, 
mM the cases referred to. It also provides that if two or 
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more persons enter into any combination or agreement 
with the intent substantially to hinder, restrain, or pre- 
vent the movement of commodities or persons in inter- 
state commerce, or enter into any combination or agree- 
ment which substantially hinders, restrains, or prevents 
the movement of commodities or persons in interstate 
commerce, such persons so combining and agreeing shall 
be deemed guilty of a conspiracy, and shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $500 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or both such fine and imprisonment: 
Provided, that nothing herein shall be taken to deny any 
individual the right to quit his employment for any rea- 
son. It will be observed that this section applies equally 
to the officers or managers of railway companies and their 
employees. The intent is to prevent any substantial in- 
terruption in transportation, and the effect of it is to for- 
bid not only what is ordinarily known as a “lockout,” but 
also what is commonly known as a “strike” of the em- 
ployees of a railway company. It must be remembered, 
in this connection, that the bill in forbidding a strike, 
or combination for a strike, has also provided for the set- 
tlement of all disputes by Government tribunal. 


Section 31 


This section increases the compensation of the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to $12,000 
per annum. 

. Section 32 


This section materially enlarges the scope of what is 
commonly known as the car service act, and transfers its 
ministration to the transportation board. One of its feat- 
ures is that it requires the approval of the Government 
for the extension of an old line of railroad or the con- 
struction of a new line. 


Sections 33, 34, and 35 


These sections are amendments to well-known pro- 
visions of the act to regulate commerce, and, while im- 
portant, need not be specifically mentioned. 


Section 36 


This section authorizes a division of traffic or earnings 
between carriers, but only when in the interest of better 
service and economy and not so as to unduly restrain 
competition. There can be no such division of traffic or 
earnings until the arrangement is expressly approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission after full notice and 
hearings. 

Sections 37 and 38 

These sections are amendments to the act to regulate 

commerce, and need not be described in this summary. 
Section 39 

This section gives the transportation board full au- 
thority to require connections between water and land 
carriers, so as to utilize water transportation to the fullest 
extent. 

Section 40 

This section empowers the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make both maximum and minimum, or max- 
imum or minimum joint rates, and this authority is also 
conferred in another section with respect to all rates. 

Section 43 


This section deals with the conflict between intrastate 
rates and interstate rates, and gives the Interstate Com- 
merce ‘Commission full authority to remove any unjust 
discrimination against interstate or foreign commerce. 

Conclusion 

There are many amendments to the interstate com- 
merce act in the bill to secure more efficient administra- 
tion, but it is assumed that they need not be referred to 
at this time. 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 

Following is the revenue freight loading of railroads in 
the Northwestern Region for the week ending August 26, 
compared with the corresponding period last year: 


Cars Loaded. 
1919. 18. 
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WAGE FIGURES TO REPRESENTA- 
TIVE BLANTON 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In reply to statements made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Thomas L. Blanton, of Texas, 
regarding the amount of pay received by freight and pas- 
senger engineers, Director-General Hines has sent the 
following letter to Mr. Blanton: 


I have noted in the Congressional Record for August 19 your 
remarks giving the highest maximum wages paid any freight 
engineer, passenger ergineer, passenger conductor, and freight 
agg oor on the eastern lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 

uly, a 

I find the figures given by you to be correct, but I think you 
should know the circumstances under which these wages were 
paid. I inclose herewith a memorandum giving just how the 
wages received by each of the men mentioned were built up, 
how many days they worked, and how many days they have 
been in the service in order to reach the wages given. You 
will notice that in order to return the amounts given two of 
these men worked 31 days, one of them worked 29 days, and 
the fourth worked 26 days; only one of them gets Sundays off. 
You will also note that each of these men worked overtime— 
one of them 7.4 hours overtime, the second 121, hours overtime, 
the third 144.8 hours overtime, and the fourth 159.9 hours over- 
time, and with one exception the overtime made up a very 
large proportion of the total wages received. To show that 
these earnings are not typical, I quote herewith a table showing 
the average of rates in effect in 1917 and the average of rates 
in effect following the increase in pay given to this class of 
employees in April of 1919: 


Now 

Service and Occupations 1917 ordered 
Passenger Conductors ............ *$135.00 to $165.00 *$180.00 
Passenger Engineers ............. **4.47 **5.79 
PUOEE COMMCIOED oc ccccccccccces **4.09 **5.40 
rere eee **5.33 **6.64 


In view of the wide comment caused by the earnings which 
you quoted, I hope you may have the facts presented in this 
letter also inserted in the Congressional Record. 

*Average per month. **Per day. 





Note.—Because of the wide variety of rates it is impossible 
to do other than show the increases on the average, ignoring 
both maximum and minimum rates. 

Statement from the Director-General Accompanying the Fore- 
going Letter 

W. S. Laurie, pasenger engineer, West Jersey & Seashore 
Railroad. Entered service as engine cleaner in July, 1894; made 
a * at promoted to engineman June, 1903; paid $376.83 
n July, 1919. 





i A Mi ML, 56 cost cawabnaeswsdaeedeedesieeains $329.44 
es ek hone eaebe-e Gewecke soaks Oe 4.32 
Oy Oa aE. ee eer eee 16.05 
ey Se I, WE NOs bc sk cdcaseenécdcancatess 9.43 
eS ee ee ee .24 
ce dee eei baal: kage aided made bee oON@ eckee 12.10 
ee er re nae 5.25 

ME cc Rdvdeark Awe thea amined teria i sk i alee eee A $376.83 


Runs passenger train from Hillside Station, Philadelphia, to 
Cape May and return. Paid a minimum day in each direction, 
na of 94 miles each way. Worked every day in the 
month, 


R. C. Christy, passenger conductor, Renova, Pa., Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Entered service in 1890 as passenger brakeman; pro- 
moted to conductor in May, 1896. 





DD Ere MOM, GE Te B MENG. oc ccscccccccecdecseces $223.18 
Se SIE, IN G6 hits dkdnciccdesetenensaceh 90.75 
IEE Ss Salen ti toca Siesta oleae lace ats Wt ate hte le clinic ide eas io aaa ratn te oa $313.93 


Runs passenger train in short-turn run. Worked 26 days in 
July and laid off one day. Does not work on Sundays. Paid 
on average of 4 hours 35 minutes overtime per day. 


M. McGowan, freight engineer, West Jersey & Seashore Rail- 
road. Entered service as truck watchman April 22, 18°4; made 
fireman in June, 1890: promoted to engineer in July, 1900. 





ee Se ES olga aw 6 na eae dine #6 60ne o-o.wedecaeemabese $228.98 
es. SN Ce I 5 de wa dado.asbs cv cdendeddew ak deown 31.98 
SE4.5 TUES GVOPCIMEG, BE BODOG eco ccccvccciccéisececcccecs 131.39 

FINO. | Siig cig detec cola arb Denali clas celal A scan ig ln as ws “Gs shank swede Re $392.35 


Runs between Camden and Atlantic City. Laid off two days 
during month. Average 123 miles per day. 


John FitzGibbon, freight conductor, Allegheny Division. En- 
tered service January, 1887, as freight brakeman; promoted to 
freight conductor March 26, 1891, and then he went from 
freight conductor to engineer of steam shovel in April, 1902; 
freight conductor again in December, 1902. 





Se Cee, Gee CUE, DE BO weer ccccccowccéccecdcccssalll $189.44 
159.9 hours overtime, at $0.74 an hour.........ccccccsccccs 118.33 
1.2 hours switching service at end of run...........eee0. .80 

NT eT TT Oe ee ee ee $308.57 


Runs local between Oil City and Brockton. Made one addi- 
tional trip in July, account doubling one day. Normally makes 
31 trips per month. 


Commenting on the letter, Representative Blanton said: 
“It is these men, who receive salaries as high as the gov- 
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‘intendent of the Baltimore & Ohio: 








ernor of Texas and colonels in the United States army 
and more than circuit judges in the state of Texas wh 
try men for their lives, who are threatening to tie up the 
railroads of the United States so tight they can not ry 
and ruin the industrial life of this nation, causing millions 
of innocent women and little children to suffer cold anj 
hunger this winter, unless their brigandage demands fo 
higher wages are granted by their government, a republic, 
if you please, of 110,000,000 Americans,” 


COAL CAR SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Buregy, 


The charge that Director-General Hines, in his state 
ment to the Senate on the coal car situation, misstated the 


‘facts and was inaccurate in his figures was made he 


fore the Senate interstate commerce sub-committee, Ap. 
gust 26, by John Callahan, traffic manager of the National 
Coal Association. The sub-committee was engaged ip 
hearing testimony on the price of coal. 

Mr. Callahan’s charge against the Director-General was 
made in the course of questions and answers relating to 
the question of whether or not there was a shortage of 
coal cars. Mr. Callahan said: 

“While on the subject of cars, I would like to go a little 


- further into that thing and say that there were on July 


12, 208,531 bad-order cars of all classes. The Director. 
General stated in this connection that a large number o/ 
these cars awaiting repairs are held for only light re 
pairs, which can be speedily applied, and to proceed with 
my own statement, while the number of light cars is not 
stated, it is a fact that.there are 135,895 cars requiring 
heavy repairs, and 72,636 cars requiring light repairs at 
the middle of July; this is the figure for all classes; and 
it is assumed that there are just as many open-top cars 
proportionally requiring heavy repairs as other cars.” 

“Where do you get these statistics?” asked Senator 
Wolcott. 

“These figures are Railroad Administration figures not 
in the Railroad Administration’s letter,” said Mr. Callahan. 

“At the time reference is made, 47 per cent of these 
208,531 cars, or 98,139, were coal-carrying cars. I would 
like to show you a statement in that connection, the 
cars of Class 1 ownership as of July 12, 1919, which shows 
the number of closed cars, that includes box top and re 
frigerators, of 1,183,490 cars, of which 95,928 were in bad 
order. This was 8.1 per cent of the total bad order cars. 
The coal cars amounted to 974,547. Included in that nun 
ber were 98,139 bad order cars, or 10.1 per cent. There 
were more coal cars in proportion than there were 0 
the other cars. -This indicates that the Railroad At- 
ministration has not given the attention to coal equip 
ment which they should give. They have not anticipated 
this thing. The Director-General says, “Oh, this situation 
is not abnormal.’ I say that the railroad men who art 
running the railroads today know that it is. They know 
there is a car shortage. The Director-General could have 
advised himself at the time he sent the letter to the Ser 
ate to see, if he had cared to do so, because we know 
that we were short of cars at that very time.” 

“Well, then, your statement is that the Director-General, 
in informing the Senate and through the Senate the cour 
try, has misstated the facts and is inaccurate as to his 
figures. Is that your position?” asked the chairman. 

“Practically that, senator—that he did not state the 
exact facts in regard to this car shortage,” replied M. 
Callahan. \ 

Other witnesses heard by the committee were J. D. 4 
Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal Association, 
and Harry N. Taylor, president of the National Coal Asst 
ciation. J 

Mr. Morrow said there was no question about there _— 
a shortage of cars and that there was not a sufficiel 
supply of cars to meet the demand. 


“Then you challenge the statement of Director-Genets 
Hines that there is a sufficient number of cars?” 4% 
Senator Frelinghuysen, chairman of the subcommittee. 


“We certainly do,” replied Mr. Morrow. , 
In response to a question as to what replies were " . 
by railroad officials when demands were made for cars, * . 
Morrow read ‘the following letter from the general supé 


“At present we are unable to meet the demands for - 
car equipment and the co-operation of shippers woul 
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mutually advantageous. May we not ask that you again 
take this matter up to see that all coal car equipment is 
utilized to the fullest possible extent, or that cars are 
jaded to ten per cent in excess of their marked capacity 
when the cubical capacity will permit?” 

Asked how the coal situation could be relieved, Mr. Mor- 
row said the primary consideration was an adequate supply 
of cars. He said the mines had all the demand for coal 
that they wanted. 

The question as to whether the Railroad Adminisiration 
is or has been providing enough open-top cars to assure 
the country an adequate supply of soft coal next winter is 
reaching the acute stage. By inference the Geological 
Survey is saying that it is not and has not been perform- 
ing its full duty in that respect. By unequivocal declara- 
tio the National Coal Association has been making the 
charge. Its allegations on that head caused the Senate 
to adopt the Pomerene resolution directing the committee 
on interstate commerce to conduct a hearing on that 
subject. 

The coal operators, being the accusers, were heard first. 
The committee planned to hear the Railroad Administra- 
tion beginning September 2, A. G. Gutheim being deputed 
to present that side of the controversy. He is a member 
of the car service section of the Administration. He alsv 
served on the car service committee of the Railroad’s War 
Board, as the representative of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. When that body was taken over by the Rail- 
road Administration, Mr. Gutheim resigned from the Com- 
mission. One of his earliest tasks, as a member of the 
Railroad Administration staff, was to serve on a commit- 
tee composed of Howard Elliott and himself, to divide 
the country’ into a series of zones for the distribution of 
coal so as to avoid cross-hauling and other wasteful serv- 
ices. Director-General McAdoo suggested that method of 
controlling the distribution of coal so as to obtain the 
maximum of efficiency in the use of coal cars. Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield adopted the suggestion, and Messrs. 
Elliott and Gutheim were deputed to delimit the bounéd- 
aries of the zones that had been roughly suggested by 
transportation superintendents who were familiar with 
the wasteful transportation caused by the right of oper- 
ators to seek customers anywhere it seemed possible to 
obtain them. ; 

According to the declarations of the coal operators and 
the figures of the Geological Survey, coal production is be- 
ing retarded by the lack of cars to a greater degree than 
any other cause. According to a report promulgated Au- 
gust 30, covering the week ending August 16, car shortage 
was responsible for a loss in production equal to 25.7 per 
cent of potential capacity. Labor shortage and strikes 
caused a loss of 9.4 per cent, the total from all causes 
being 44 per cent. 


Such figures, it is believed, cause great alarm among 
those who are not familiar with the foundation on which 
the Geological Survey builds its structure. Even a limited 
understanding of its statistical scheme, it is believed, will 
show that the production is not so far behind the prob- 
able requirements as might be inferred from the fact that 
for the week ended August 16 only 56 per cent of the 
Possible production was loaded into freight cars. 


The base line in the statistics is furnished by the 
amount of coal operators say they would be able to pro- 
duce if they had all the miners they could use and all 
the cars into which they could dump the product of such 
miners, working without any loss of time. The theoret- 
ical capacity of the soft coal mines of the country, figured 
in that way, is about 850,000,000 tons for loading in freight 
cars, in one year. No such quantity has ever been dumped 
Into the cars in any twelvemonth. The country could not 
use that much. In 1908 the country consumed about 550,- 
000,000 tons. It entered 1919 with a surplus estimated 
from 30 to 50 million tons. 


According to a report of the Geological Survey, given 
to the public August 30, the production of the soft coal 
mines of the country loaded into freight cars amounted 
to 503,988,528 tons. That, however, does not represent the 
total production of soft coal. The quantity sold to local 
trade and consumed by employees, used at the mines for 
Steam and heat and the quantity converted into coke at 
the mines, must be added. The total production of soft 
Coal, obtained by adding the various items to 503,088,528, 
18 579,385,820. If the consumption was 550,000,000, which 
1s douhted by railroad men who have been forced to give 
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thought to the matter, the surplus with which 1919 was 
begun was only a little more than 29,000,000 tons. 

Those who have become greatly exercised by the report 
of production loss through failure of the Railroad Admin- 
istration to provide sufficient cars may take comfort from 
the fact that up to this time there has been no such in- 
dustrial demand for soft coal as would surely indicate that 
there will not be enough fuel for homes next winter. 

By the end of August 23 the Geological Survey esti- 
mated the total production of soft coal, up to that time, to 
have been 383,383,000 tons. That amount added to the 
smallest estimated surplus would. give 412,383,000 tons, 
or approximately a total for the entire year of 600,000,000 
tons, if the rate of production up to August 23 could be 
maintained to the end of the calendar year. No well-in- 
formed man has estimated that the country would need 
any such quantity. There has been a depression in the 
iron and steel business. It is that industry which is the 
big consumer of bituminous coal. 

The report of the Geological Survey for the week ended 
August 23 said that “the increase in production of bitu- 
minous coal in the week of August 23, to 10,671,000 tons, 
from 9,089,000 tons, the previous week, represents a gain 
of 17.6 per cent. Whereas production in the week of Au- 
gust 16 was 3,000,000 tons below the corresponding week 
of last year, that for the week of August 23 is but 2,000,- 
000 tons below the high level of 1918 at this time. The 
recovery to a new high level for the year is attributed 
to a quickening of demand and the abatement of labor 
trouble, mainly on the railroads.” 

The Railroad Administration’s side of the situation was 
presented to the committee on September 2 by A. G. Guth- 
eim, a member of the car service section. He admitted that 
the administration is not furnishing as many cars as some 
operators call for, and that there never probably would be 
as plentiful a car supply as that. His idea was that if the 
operators obtained as many cars as they called for, even 
for two weeks, they would break the coal market to such 
an extent that they would probably not talk about cars 
again for a long time. The capacity of the mines, if they 
were worked full time and with as many men as could be 
got into them, would be moré than 16,000,000 tons per week. 
That would give an annual production of about 800,000,000 
tons of soft coal, or 250,000,000 more tons than the country 
consumed in the year 1918, when the iron and steel mills 
were worked to utmost capacity to provide ammuniton 
and war gear for the armies of the world. 


In that year the production, he said, had been estimated 
at 579,000,000 tons, some of which was on hand at the 
beginning of the year. As he analyzed the demands of 
the National Coal Association, the operators are asking 
now for such preferential treatment in the distribution of 
cars aS was given last year when every other industry 
and business was made to stand aside so that coal might 
be fed into the plants producing war materials. 


The operators, he suggested, are asking for such prefer- 
ential treatment without, however, being willing to give 
up anything. Last year, he said, they pooled lake cargo 
and tidewater coal and submitted to a system of zoning, 
in return for the preference, at the expense of the sup- 
pliers of road and building materials, some of whom had 
done no business for two years. At present, he said, the 
Railroad Administration is distributing cars with a view 
to giving industries other than that of mining coal and 
producing steel an opportunity to do something. The need 
of houses, he suggested, is great. The building material 
men therefore should have a supply of cars. The coal 
operators in the early part of the year had given no eco- 
nomic inducements to consumers to buy and store coal: 
Therefore the consumers put off buying until the last 
minute, which was altogether like human nature. He 
suggested that if the operators were willing to pool their 
coal at lake and tidewater ports, submit to war-time de- 
murrage rates and the zoning of coal, it would be possible 
to make the cars available haul more tons of coal than 
they are now taking from the mines. After all, he con- 
tended, it is a question whether industries should be ham- 
pered now as they were during the period of active bel- 
ligerency. 

The coal operators’ side of the subject was presented 
earlier in the week by J. D. A. Morrow, head of the 
National Coal Association, the organization which has 
been insisting that the Railroad Administration has not 
been furnishing cars enough to assure the country of a 
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supply of fuel for this winter unless there is such an 
increase as to make certain the production of 11,500,000 
tons per week for the rest of the year. 

C. E. Lesher, of the Geological Survey, was called by the 
committee to explain the estimates that branch of the 
government makes as to the production of coal and the 
amount of production lost through the inability of the 
mine operators to obtain an adequate supply of cars. 

Director-General Hines, in his testimony on the coal car 
situation on September 4, made four definite suggestions 
as follows: 

First—Obtain most complete information possible as to 
current production of coal, as to limitations on production, 
either through transportation disabilities, labor shortage 
or absence of market or any other cause. The Geological 
Survey, he said, could do that. 

Second—That the Survey be requested to get estimate 
of actual requirements for the rest of the year, and up to 
the end of March, which would be the end of the coal year. 

Third—To obtain prices at mines and to consumers, so 
that consumers may know more about conditions than 
they know now. 

Fourth—Extension of power under the Lever law to the 
end that mine operators may not take advantage of pan- 
icky feeling produced by reports of shortage. Especially 
to put transportation restrictions on cross-hauling, by 
zoning and by requiring pooling of coal, if necessary, to 
prevent waste of equipment and unnecessarily high prices. 

Mr Hines also said he would like to see an investigation 
to ascertain profits of operators this year and last year and 
how operators arrived at the corclusion as to what was 
a reasonable profit 


RULES FOR FABRICATION 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has instructed 
all its district committees to place on their dockets for 
hearings as early as convenient the question of rules gov- 
erning the fabrication in transit of iron and steel articles 
where arrangements are now in effect on lines under fed- 
eral control with a view to making some modifications, 
in the existing arrangements; to provide uniform rules, reg- 
ulations and charges on all such lines which will clearly and 
definitely describe the inbound articles of iron and steel 
from the rolling mills on which the privilege will be ac- 
corded, as well as the processes that will be permitted un- 
der the privilege; to determine the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which the tariff rate in effect from point of 
origin of the unfabricated material to destination of the 
fabricated material will be applied, together with a charge 
for the privilege which will be sufficient adequately to re- 
flect the value and cost of the service; to provide proper 
and reasonable rules and regulations to enable the carriers 
to police the privilege which will require all fabricating 
plants to keep suitable records of the inbound and outbound 
material received at and forwarded from the plants, as 
well as the tonnage received or disposed of locally. 

While the establishment of the proposed rules will elim- 
inate some of the privileges now in effect in certain locali- 
ties the committee believes they are, at the same time, 
more liberal in their application in other localities and in 
a general way provide for such transist privileges on iron 
and steel articles as were originally authorized and as 
would appear to be necessary on this class of traffic. 

Following are the rules which it is believed will meet 
the requirements of the situation and which it is proposed 
to establish where arrangements are now in effect: 

RULES 
DEFINITION 

Rules 1—(a) Subject to rules, regulations, conditions and 
charges prescribed in this tariff, carload shipments of iron 
and steel as designated in paragraph (b) below may originate 
at points named on (Refer to page naming points of origin), 
be forwarded to points named on (refer to page naming the 
stop-off points) for the purpose of: 

Bending 
Bolting 
Boring 
Counter Sinking 
Cutting 
Drilling 
Painting 
Planing 
Punching 
Reaming 
Riveting 
Sawing 


Shearing : 
Welding z 
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as described in note on page 5, and may be reshipped in ¢gp. 
loads in an unfinished state, knocked down, to destination 
a named on (refer to page naming destination tery. 
tory). 

If the outbound material consists of completed parts or of a 
completed article, no transist privilege will be allowed. ge 
Note: (Note: Under this provision iron and steel partially gs. 
sembled when entering into the frame work or sections of 
buildings or bridges will not be considered as completed parts 
or as a completed article). rr 

(b) The privilege of stopping inbound n.aterial for the pvr. 
pose specified in paragraph (a) above at points named on 
(refer to page naming the stop-off points), will be accorded 
only on the following articles of iron and steel in carloads: 
Angles 
Bars 
Beams 
Bolts 
*Castings 
Channels 
Columns 
Ells 
Girders 
Masts 
Plates 
Nuts 
Rivets 
Rods 
Tees 
Zees 

*When shipped in the rough, not fitted, painted, japanned, 
bronzed coppered, acid-coppered, plated, tinned or galvanized, 


To Whom and When Granted 


Rule 2. The privilege described in Rule 1 will be granted 
only to operators of plants who keep records, file reports and 
handle shipments in the manner prescribed herein, and per- 
mit inspection of records by the Freight Inspection Bureau 
having jurisdiction. 

APPLICATION 


Rule 3. The transit privilege will be granted on outbound 
material only to the extent of the tonnage of.inbound ma- 
terial entitled to transit under these rules, covered by freight 
bills offered for cancellation, which in every case must be the 
oldest freight bills, settlement to be made on statement pre- 
sented monthly by the plant supported By inbound and out- 
bound records. 


Transit Plants Reached by Two or More Roads 


Rule 4. (a) These transist privileges will not apply on 
freight received at the transit point over the line of one car- 
rier and forwarded therefrom over the line of another except 
where the carrier bringing the freight into the transit point 
does not participate from the transit point in the through rate 
from original point of shipment to final destination (See note). 

Note: This clause does not apply in the event the inbound 
carrier has no route for its own rails to final destination of 
the shipment. 

(b) The transit privilege will not be permitted on any 
traffic unless the through rate from original point of ship- 
ment to final destinaition is applicable through the transit 
point and applies over the entire route of the shipment. 


Time Allowance 


‘Rule 5. The period of tin: allowed for the transit privilege 
will be six months from dai vf inbound freight bill. After the 
expiration of the time limit, the transit privilege shall abso- 
lutely cease and in and out bound charges will stand as 
billed on basis of full tariff rates to and from the transit 
point. 


Consolidation 


Rule 6. The plant is not required to preserve the identity 
of inbound material; it may be consolidated in the plant and 
applied in accordance with Rule 1 against tonnage balances 
without regard to the origin of the material (except as pro- 
vided in Rule 4 (a).) 


Non-Transit Tonnage Definition 


Rule 7. Non-transit tonnage consists of: 

(a) Tonnage received from points other than those author- 
ized herein. 

(b) Tonnage purchased at the transit point (see notes |, 
2, and 4). 

(c) Tonnage disposed of at the transit point (see notes 3 
and 4). 

(d) Tonnage forwarded to points other than those author- 
ized herein. ; 

(e) Tonnage on which the time limit has expired (see rule 


Note 1. The transit plant is authorized to offset tonnage 
purchased locally against tonnage disposed of locally, prior to 
any other sub-division on non-transit tonnage, being made by 
the Inspection Bureau having jurisdiction. : 

Note 2. The total tonnage purchased at transit point and 
not disposed o% at that point, is to be divided at the end of 
each month among all of the roads serving the transit — 
in the proportion which the share of each bears to the tota 
——— of transit material forwarded by the plant during that 
month. 

Note 3. The total tonnage disposed of at transit point and 
not purchased at such point, is to be divided at the end ot 
each month among all of the roads serving the transit — 
in the proportoin which the share of each bears to the 7 “ 
tonnage of inbound material received at the plant during tha 
month. ; 

Note 4. When the records show thatt he tonnage pul- 
chased at the transit point, or the tonnage disposed of locally, 
or non-transit, is such as to prevent an adjustment monthly 
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petween the interested in and out bound road haul carriers in 
proportion required by notes 2 and 3 hereof. Such adjustment 
may be deferred until receipts and shipments via the re- 
spective interested carriers are such as to admit of same 
peing done, but not beyond the time limit of six months. 


Substitution 


Rule 8. Substitution which may be accomplished by the op- 
eration of rules 5 and 6 is permitted. All other substitu- 
tions of tonnage or manipulation of freight bills is prohibited. 


Deduction 


Rule 9. In making settlement under this tariff a deduction 
of four (4) per cent in the weight of inboun transit material 
must be made to cover loss in the transit process unless the 
actual amount of such loss shall be determined and is certi- 
fed to, in which event weight representing such actual loss 
shall be deducted. 


Records 


tule 10. Plants availing themselves of the transit privilege 
under these rules must keep such record of transit and non- 
transit tonnage as will enable them to file promptly at the 
end of each month statement covered by rule 11, and records 
must be available for inspection and verification by represen- 
tatives of Inspection Bureau on request. 


Claims 


tule 11. (a) Each claim must be accompanied by a state- 
ment showing the following information in tons or pounds: 
Transit Non-Transit 
(See Rule 1) (See Rule 7) 
Material on hand as of date last report (date) ........ cesceees 
Deseiued GUT TRAGER. «occ access neseescesece 
Purchased at transit point 
Transferred to non-transit (see rule 11-b).. 
Total 
Forwarded 
Disposed of locally 
Transferred to non-transit (see rule 11-b).. 
Deducted (rule 9) 
Total 
(b) Upon the expiration of the time limit (see rule 5) the 
transit tonnage covered by any unused freight bills must be 
transferred to the non-transit account. 


Settlement and Rates 


Rule 12. (a) Shipments will be charged on basis of the 
lawful rates and carload minimum weights (actual weight if 
greater) applicable to and from transit point. 

(b) Upon presentation of claim, accompanied by the monthly 
tonnage statement as provided in rule 11, covering all the 
material involved in such claim, together with certificate in 
form prescribed on page 5, and original paid freight bills 
covering the inbound material shown on such tonnage record, 
an adjustment of freight charges will be made on_ the 
og the lawful rate as described in sections (c) and (d) 
ereof. 

(c) When the material described in rule 1-b covered by the 
inbound billing, matched against outbound shipments, orig- 
inates at a point from which a joint through rate is in effect 
via the transit point, the rate to be applied will be the law- 
ful through rate on the material in its inbound or outbound 
form, whichever is higher, from origin point to final desti- 
nation, in effect at the time of shipment from such origin 
point, plus transit charge of 2% cents per 100 pounds. 

(d) When the inbound material originates at a point from 
which there is no joint through rate to final destination of 
the outbound material, the rate to be applied will be the 
lawfully published rate in effect at the time of shipment from 
point of origin of the inbound material to the intermediate 
rate basing point on which the through rate would be based 
if shipment had not stopped for transit (figured as shown in 
rule 12-c) plus the lawfully published rate from such inter- 
mediate rate basing point to final destination, in effect at the 
time the material left point of origin, plus transit charge of 
2% cents per 100 pounds. 


rd 


ee 


eee eee sere eeereeeeeeteeseeseteeese seeseees Fee thee 


eee ee eee mee Oe ee ee eee eee eee ee eee wee eeeee sett eees 


ee 


(e) In no ease shall final adjustment be made on any rate 
less than the lawful rate from point of origin to the transit 
point, plus the charge for transit, nor on any rate less than 
the lawful rate from the transit point to ultimate destination, 


plus the charge for transit. 


(f) In any instance in which the actual inbound carlcud 
shipment is of less weight than the minimum carload weight, 
transit will be accorded only on the actual weight of the in- 
bound shipment. 


Deficiency in Weight 


Rule 13. When outbound shipment from transit point con- 
Sists of transit tonnage only, in quantities less than the pre- 
scribed carload minimum weight, the through rate from 
pent of origin of shipment to final destination thereof will 
© applied only to the actual weight of shipment from transit 
point and the difference between the actual weight of ship- 
ment from transit point and the minimum carload weight 
= be treated as non-transit tonnage and charged for at the 
ocal carload rate from transit point to final destination. 


Mixed Shipments 


Rule 14, When outbound. shipments consist of a mixture of 
pp and nqn-transit material in the same car, the transit 
yng tates applicable on the transit portion, according to 
oan Inbornd transit freight bill surrendered, and the local 
ren a, rates from the transit point, on the non-transit portion, 
rong ech will apply. The entire carload to be subject to 
mat ighest carload minimum weight applying on any kind ot 

erlal in the car (actual weight if in excess thereof). Any 


tinnciency in weight must be added to the non-transit por- 
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Shipper’s Certificate 


Rule 15. When the articles in rule 1-b hereof, designated 
as ‘Inbound Material’ are transited and reshipped from trans- 
it point, shippers will be required to present to the Inspection 
\. ree Railroad representative freight bills and ship- 
ping directions, in duplicate, bearing Shipper’s Certificate in 
the following form: 


Shipper’s Certificate 


“Tender is hereb Ms 0 SE ig eae Sw ciaanis Railroad 
Sodiak atalavan iaainae eee reight Dill. ......e-+:0.cs+-. fOr. the purpose 
of securing transit privilege on material covered thereby. This 
tender is made with a guarantee on.......... part that such 
privilege may be granted in conformty with the rules of said 
railroad, as published in its Transit. Tarifl......0.00sccccsesoe 
Ss & Sees le aap Macs ne 6e:d166e:ag which have 
DOGM TORE. 60.06 ccccsscccs QUE WHR WHEE. 0066ctsstiecsces familiar, 

Signature of Shipper. 

Description of Various Processes Permitted at 

Transit Point 

Bending is the process of using bending machmes or hand 
devices to bend heated or cold plates, shapes or other struc- 
tural material. 

_Bolting is the process of fastening together punched and 
— Shapes with cold bolts, and tightening nuts by hand. 

oring. 

Counter sinking is the process of making the diameter of 
punched holes in plates larger from the outside surface of 
the plate, tapering the hole down so that it is of normal 
punch diameter on the inside surface. 

Cutting or shearing is the process of using blade or shears 
to cut oversized plates to required dimensions. 

Drilling is the process of using power or hand drills to in- 
sert holes in plates, shapes or other materials. 

Painting is the process of applying a primary coat of paint. 

Planing is the process of using power planers or milling 
machines to secure a level surface or straight edge on plates 
or other materials. ; 

Punching is the process of using single or multiple punches 
to insert holes in plates, shapes or other materials. 

Reaming is the process of using machine or hand driven 
reamers or drills to increase the diameter of punch holes. 
_Riveting is the process of using hand riveting machines or 
rivet guns to fasten together with heated metal rivets punched 
and sized shapes. 

Sawing. 

Welding is the process of using acetylene or electric torches 
to fuse the pieces of metal together instead of riveting or 
bolting them. 


EASTERN CAR POOL GONDOLAS 


No. 5 to 


Note: 


Regional Director Aishton, in Supplement 
Freight Car Distribution Notice No. 8, says: 

“Your attention has been repeatedly called to the neces- 
sity of prompt return of eastern car pool gondolas, mclud- 
ing hopper cars, and the results obtained have been far 
from satisfactory. 

“1. The conditions now require that you follow up per- - 
sonally the release, movement and handling of this equip- 
ment, making such systematic check as will indicate to you 
that these cars are being handled strictly according to in- 
structions. 

“2. Cars in intermountain and Puget Sound territory 
will be given eastbound loading to the fullest extent into 
eastern territory, and such loading providéd with the least 
possible delay. : 

“3. All pool cars located elsewhere must be moved home 
empty unless you have immediate loading to or in the di- 
rection of the junction point with a pool road. 

“4. Cars must not be loaded contrary to homeward di- 
rection, unless specifically authorized, and such authority 
will only be given in connection with drop end, low side 
gondolas (mill type) when concurred in by the Car Serv- 
ice Section. 

“5. These instructions are not intended to interfere with 
the back-haul movement of these cars from Missouri River 
into Puget Sound territory, which has already been au- 
thorized.” 


SHORTAGE OF COAL CARS 

Regional Director Aishton, Aug. 29 wired roads in his 
jurisdiction as follows: 

“Instructions as to handling of coal cars, outlined in 
mine of July 23, are not producing sufficient relief, and as 
a result there is, at the present time, a shortage of cars 
at the mines with increasing heavy demands for this class 
of equipment. This necessitates your personal active in- 
terest in following up the prompt release and return 
movement to the mines of all coal carrying equipment, 
returning foreign cars home without delay, moving them 
empty where there is no immediate loading to or in the 
direction of the mines or home line. Supplement one to 
freight car distribution notice fourteen.” 
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WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report on traffic conditions for the week 
ended August 25 made to Director-General Hines, while the 
recent railroad labor disturbances have subsided in nearly 
all the regions throughout the country, the movement of 
commodities, with few exceptions, has not kept pace with 
the corresponding period of last year. 

In the Allegheny Region, for the week ended August 25, 
revenue freight handled decreased 8,012 cars compared to 
the same period last year. In the Pocahontas Region as 
compared with the week ended August 25, 1918, tidewater 
coal dumped decreased 22.7 per cent; other coal decreased 
8 per cent, commercial freight decreased 12 per cent, and 
loads received from connections decreased 23 per cent.. 

Figures from the Northwestern Region show a decrease 
of appoximately 41,000 car loadings for August 25, 1919, 
as against the corresponding period for 1918. In the Cen- 
tral Western Region, some improvement was noted. For 
the week ended August 19, 1919, grain loadings increased 15 
per cent over the same week for 1918, live stock increased 
22 per cent, and lumber increased 16 per cent. 

The summary follows: : 

Eastern Region—The apprehension of the shipping pub- 
lic by reason of unrest of railroad labor has been less 
marked, but it has affected the iron and steel movement to 
a considerable extent and necessitated the partial shut- 
down of some plants in the Chicago district and to some 
extent in the Cleveland district. 

Aside from above the iron and steel traffic is holding up 
very well and prospects reported good. 

Coal and coke movement is improving; in Connellsville 
Region the coke production showing the highest percentage 
of normal for a number of weeks. 

There is also an improvement in the movement of iron 
ore, but tonnage is not up to same period last year, and 
strike of miners at upper lake ports is having an effect. 

Movement of live stock from Chicago district has been 
very heavy this month and probably the greatest since the 
U. S. Yards were established, this being brought about 
by the Chicago race riots, which reduced the slaughtering 
of animals and necessitated forwarding of stock to other 
slaughtering points. 

The.grain movement has been somewhat backward, but 
there is now more grain in the Buffalo elevators than at 


this time last year. 


The automobile business is holding up well, and one of | 


the companies has a contract for erection of a large plant 
at Elyria, O., which will probably be the largest automo- 
bile engine works in the world. Three other auto com- 
panies have contracted for additional factory buildings ia 
the Cleveland district, the cost of which will be about 
$1,500,000. 

The movement of frozen beef from the Argentine via 
New York, which stopped during the war period, has now 
begun again. 

Passenger business continues good, the travel to sum- 
mer resorts being extremely heavy. 

Allegheny Region—The recent railroad labor disturb- 
ances having subsided, conditions again have become nor- 
mal. All embargoes laid by Allegheny Region lines have 
been removed. The New Haven railroad embargo also 
has been removed, and there is no abnormal accumulation 
of cars on hand for that line. 

Coal car supply has been better this week, and bitumin- 
ous coal loading increased 2,329 cars as compared with 
previous week. There was a decrease in anthracite load- 
ing. 

‘Coal dumped at lake ports decreased 146,482 tons, due to 
labor troubles, and the number of cars held under load 


increased by 1,016. 

There was an increase of 9,610.tons of coal dumped a* 
tidewater, and a reduction of 1,173 cars on hand. 

Three thousand and seventy-nine cars of grain were 
loaded, which is a decrease of six cars compared with same 
period last year. Grain delivered vessels, 264,000 bushels 
less than previous week. Elevators 86 per cent full. Ex- 
pect more vessels coming week than have had this week. 

Revenue freight handled decreased 3,812 cars compared 
previous week and 8,012 cars compared same period last 


year. 
Blast furnaces on P. R. R., P. & R. and C. R. R. of N. J. 
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have 99 stacks in blast and 92 out of blast. 
from last week. 

Passenger travel continues very heavy, and is being 
handled in a satisfactory manner, although there is stjjj 
some shortage of equipment. 

Pocahontas Region—Freight movement is now proceed. 
ing normally on all roads except the C. & O., where there 
is still an accumulation, due to trouble with locomotives, 

Because of delay in docking and undocking vessels a¢. 
count refusal of tug boat crews to handle certain vessels 
the coal dumping at tidewater has been curtailed and js 
below vessel requirements. 

Box car supply is only about 65 per cent sufficient ap. 
count heavy requirements and comparative small number 
of box cars in this region. 

Supply of coal cars has been short account slow move. 
ment of empties returning from the West. 

As compared with last year, tidewater coal dumped de. 
creased 22.7 per cent, other coal decreased 8 per cent, con. 
mercial freight decreased 12 per cent and loads received 
from connections decreased 23 per cent. . 

General travel on the N. & ‘W. and Virginian roads has 
been satisfactory, but local travel on the C. & O. continues 
to be affected by withdrawal of passenger trains during the 
recent labor troubles, although sleepers on through trains 
are well patronized. 

The military travel continues to show decreases and dur. 
ing the past week only eight special trains and thirteen 
extra cars were handled in this movement. 

Southern Region—The general shortage of box, flat and 
coal cars continues and the demand is increasing with the 
return to normal business movement. Loading for the past 
week showed an increase over the previous week, although 
there was a very heavy decrease under the loading for the 
corresponding period of 1918. 

Excessive rain falls in the Carolinas during July injured 
the corn and peanut crop about 10 per cent. Tobacco crop 
is about two-thirds of normal and quality inferior. 

Reports indicate cotton crop is from 10 to 15 days late. 

Weather conditions during the past two weeks have been 
favorable and labor situation improved. Unless some ad- 
verse conditions arise later, indications are that the crop 
will be better than heretofore anticipated. 

The iron and steel business in Birmingham, Ala., dis- 
trict continues to show improvement and several additional 
furnaces were put in blast during the past week. There are 
now 24 furnaces in blast and 17 out in this district. 

Strike in the Florida phosphate rock territory has not 
been settled and there is now practically no movement to 
interior points. 

Plans have been completed for construction of molasses 
storage tanks at Memphis, Tenn., by a company which ex- 
pects to operate six tank steamers between Memphis and 
Cuba and Santo Domingo. 

Travel continues to increase, some lines showing heavy 
increases. 

Northwestern Region—Under normal conditions loading 
increases would be shown, but figures for last week show 4 
decrease of approximately 41,000 cars under corresponding 
period of last year, the unfavorable figures being due t9 
strike conditions from which all roads are rapidly recovel- 
ing. The principal decreases consisted of 8,400 cars of coal 
and coke and 45,900 cars of ore, which was caused by 
strike of dock workers. 

There is no immediate shortage of refrigerator cars at 
western fruit shipping points, but the large -prospective 
movement will necessitate greatly increased car supply. 

General business conditions in far western territory con 
tinue active in all lines and business does not seem to have 
been affected to any great extent by the railroad strikes. 

Strikes in the lumber mills have held up production to 
some extent, but most of the mills are operating with sufii- 
cient labor and the loading of lumber and forest products 
is about the same as last year. 

Forest fires still continue in the Nez Perce and Selway 
forests and conditions are worse than at the time of the 
disastrous fires in 1910. Estimates are that 115,000 acres of 
timber have been destroyed in these districts up to the 
present time. ° 

New fires have also broken out in the Coeur d’Alene dis- 
tricts and the prolonged drought has made the control 9% 
fires difficult or impossible. 

Issuance of building permits in Chicago is increasin®, 
which is significant in view of the continued industrial ut 
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rest, the strike of building trades, etc. The largest trans- 
action of the week involved the erection of a new twelve 
story hotel, estimated to cost $2,500,000. 

' passenger traffic continues heavy as compared with last 
ear, and while there was some slight curtailment of local 
passenger service, the movement does not seem to show 
any appreciable effect of the strike conditions. California 
travel is unusually heavy for this season of the year. 

Central Western Region—Labor difficulties having been 
settled, the loading and moving of traffic is again resuming 
its normal state and for the week ended August 19 cars 
loaded in the region showed an increase of 3 per cent over 
the same period of last year. 

Grain loading showed an increase of 15 per cent, live 
stock increased 22 per cent, lumber increased 16 per cent, 
while coal decreased 33 per cent and ore decreased 27 per 

nt. 

—— has been a noticeable improvement in the export 
situation at California ports and permits were issued dur- 
ing the week for 22,203 tons, which was an increase of 214 
per cent over the previous - week. 

Reports indicate that Colorado has one of the largest 
potato acreages and best prospects that has been known 
in that state for some years. 

Reports from New Mexico estimate the wheat yield at 
3460,000 bushels or an average of 20 bushels per acre, 
which is considered remarkable in view of the fact that 
over 80 per cent of this crop is grown on dry farms. 

California reports a bumper crop of deciduous fruits 
with heavy increases in yield of all of this class of fruit. 
The prospects of the citrus crop are not so promising, due 
to the heavy “June drop,” which reports indicate con- 
tinued this year well into July and was caused by high 
temperatures with irrigating water none too plentiful. 

Passenger travel is generally heavy throughout the re- 
gion, but the tourist movement to Colorado is considerably 
lighter than during previous weeks, with indications that 
the heavy return movement from that state will start wita- 
in the next week. 

Military travel is commencing to show a material de- 
crease, although 23 troop trains and extra equipment on 
regular trains were operated during the week. 

Southwestern Region—Cancellation of restrictions 
against acceptance of freight placed account labor trouble 
resulted in increase in local loading and a material de- 
crease in the number of loads on hand awaiting movement. 

The increase in local loading for the week amounted to 
1,154 cars, while loads received from connections increased 
5,986 cars over same week of last year. 

For the period July 1 to August 21, inclusive, 31,443 cars 
of grain were loaded, showing an increase of 7,175 cars 
over same period of last year. 

The watermelon loading for the period August 1 to 19 
totaled 4,769 cars, and it is estimated that about 1,800 more 
cars will be loaded. 

Six thousand and eleven cars of cantaloupes and peaches 
were loaded during the period July 1 to August 18, which 
practically completes the season’s movement from this 
region. 

The early rice crop is being harvested in Louisiana with 
fair yield. Late rice is not making the progress it nor- 
mally does account late planting. Weather conditions, how- 
ever, are favorable. 


Sugar cane crop is making very poor progress due to poor 
seed, unfavorable weather conditions and scarcity of labor 
for cultivation. 

The demand for lumber is still in excess of production 
and the market is exceedingly high, but this condition is 
hot retarding building operations. 


Regular passenger travel continues heavy with sufficient 
*quipment to take care of same. 


During ihe week 25 special troop trains and two home- 
seekers’ trains were operated. 

Fuel Situation—Car Supply: Improvement noted on east- 
~ roads. L. & N. principal road reporting shortage. 
potiorn Ohio temporarily short, but situation improved 
ast of week, 
ake: _Dumping light due to strike conditions at upper 
ock, While some improvement over last week, this situ- 
ation 1S still uncertain. ‘Cars at port averaging 7,500 cars. 
oe Northern ports having good movement to tide- 
— also vessel supply. At Hampton Roads vessel sup- 
Dy ample, but dumping retarded by tugboat men’s strike. 


er ncite: Good car supply and no transportation diffi- 
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Coke: Supply equal to demand; good car supply. 

Express Section: On account of shortage of regular 
equipment 438 box cars were used for handling express 
principally between New York and Chicago. Quite a 
number of ‘box cars were also used in the Southern Depart- 
ment account inability of the railroads to return express 
equipment. 

Regarding embargo situation, the 300 pound limit placed 
on shipments from ‘Chicago has been cancelled. 

The situation in New England has also improved to such 
an extent that embargoes have been lifted to all New Eng- 
land points. 

Coastwise Steamship Lines—All embargoes which were 
recently placed as a result of the strike of railroad shop 
men have. been lifted and normal conditions generally pre- 
vail, all traffic being accepted as offered. Southbound of- 
ferings at the port of New York continue particularly good, 
especially on traffic for movement via the Southern Pacific 
steamship line. At the present there is a special heavy 
movement of bagging from New England to Mississippi 
Valley points. 

Several stedmers have recently reached New York with 
cargoes of lemons from Italy and there has been a very 
liberal movement of these lemons to the South and 
Southwest. 

Passenger travel for the week ended August 21 shows a 
decrease over the Old Dominion steamship line, but travel 
over the Ocean Steamship Company and the Southern Pa- 
cific lines shows increases. 


HEAVIER LOADING OF CARS 


Regional Director Aishton writes as follows to roads 
in his jurisdiction: 

“At the present time there is a very serious box car 
shortage in every part of the territory in the Northwestern 
Region. The lines in this region, as a total, have ninety- 
seven per cent of their ownership in box cars, which is 
slightly less than the number of cars’they had on hand at 
this time last year, but the box car loading within the 
last ten days has increased at the rate of three thousand 
to five thousand cars per day. 

“Record of a typical line in this region shows that there 
has been a very decided decrease in the tons loaded per 
car for the first seven months of 1919, as compared with 
the year 1918, as indicated below: 


Average Loading Per oe. 


en 
1919, crease, 


Commodity. tons. 


Wheat 

Grain products (including flour) 

Coal (hard and soft) 

Lumber 

Steel products 33 
Average decrease in loading, 4 tons, or 12 per cent. 


“If the loading at the present time was as heavy per car 
as last year, the car shortage would be almost entirely 
eliminated. 

“Particular attention is directed to the very decided de- 
crease in tons per car of grain products, including flour. 

‘Tt is very important that the traffic officers be in- 
structed to conduct a very intensive campaign with all ship- 
pers on the heavier loading per car. There is no way in 
which they can be of greater service to the shippers and 
the Railroad Administration to-day than by securing 
heavier loading of equipment. In addition to this, it should 
be the duty of all operating officers to also take action in 
this direction. It is only in this way, together with the 
prompt loading and unloading of equipment, that we can 
expect to meet the demands for equipment. 

“Attached is copy of rule nine of the Food Administra- 
tion regulations, which prescribe the minimum weights 
for various classes of commodities. This was canceled 
shortly after the signing of the armistice, and loading 
these same quantities at the present time can only be 
brought about by appeals to shippers. 

“We believe if this information is given to shippers in 
detail, and that specific cases of underloading, with car 
numbers, is called to the attention of shippers, that they 
will see the necessity for immediately increasing the load- 
ing per car. 

“If the same tonnage per car had been loaded this year 
as last year, it is estimated that 460,000 less cars would 
have been required during the past seven months than 
were actually used.” 
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Steamer. D.W. 
BUEROCIAMNE 2c ccccccce 7432 
Lake Canaveral ..... 3500 
Yellowstone ......... 9410 
ee, ee 7327 


Substituting Ashbee, 
List 79 


Lake Parhber .....«... 4050 
Substituting Lake 
Ilrolono, List 103 
Mahanna (wood) - 3500 
NN a's hips waaen 7500 
PE ek cwewenmed 8800 
TS eee 11925 
ED. © ctiwecenvass cals 4000 
DEL cs a wewienemeace 8800 
re a 3300 
ee er ee 7433 
CRAMIDOTING .1c6cccce 3500 
Changes: 
BO rere 5075 
Ex. List 154. 
West Lianaga ...... 8543 
Ex. List 134, substituting 
Westland, List 161... 8800 
The Lambs ..... List 152 
West Durfee --kaést 131 
oO” eee List 132 
West Alsek ..... List 161 
Lake Frolono ...List 103 
Notations: 
ere. List 149 
Yellowstone ...... List 166 
CRAMIROTINO .cccsccsvcens ° 
|, See ee List 112 
Mastern Chief ....<0% 6771 
CN ies kc vaikinas onde 3500 
eS rere re 4200 
Tame BORO occcccccs 4200 
Lake Esanconia ..... 4200 


Ix. List 150, enna 9 
Pasadena 9330 


ee 4200 

Wakanna (wood) 3500 
Changes: 

Lake Grainger....List 150 

Yomachichi ....... List 65A 

Yakima (wood) ..... 3500 
Ex. List 158. 


Notations: 


Fairfield (wood) List 161 
Kineo (wood)..... List 161 
Coutolene........... 4200 
eer ree 9000 
SS eee 5075 
CAE vicsacecawas 4200 
Alantnus (wood) 3000 
Lake Piawano ...... 293 
Glendoyle ..ccccccces 3696 
SND. as 5aneskekesae 7500 
Falmouth (wood) ... 3500 
Lake Fontana ...... 4200 
Lake Freezeout ..... 1200 
Lake Faresman ..... 4200 
Lake Folcroft ....... 4200 
Wishkah (wood) .... 3665 
Substituting Maratanza 
Changes: 
Maratanza (wood)... 3500 
Ex. List 156 
Western Plains ..... £800 
Ex. List 129 
Innoko, Er. List 161. 9600 


Ossineke, Ex. List 134 8550 

ee rrr 7430 
Mx. List 96, substituting 
Changes: 


| iE re eee 9330 
List 147, substituting 
, Rea 8800 
List 161, ouhatiiuttns 
Edgecombe .......... 
List 118, sdiiihinalian 
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SAILINGS OF VESSELS 


NO. 166. 
Loading Loading 
port. Destination. Cargo. date. . 
Baltimore Swiss Relief, Swiss ind August 
Genoa wheat 
Jacksonville Denmark Phosphate arly Sept. 
Savannah Bremen Cotton “arly Sept. 
Savannah Havre Cotton End August 
Montreal treek port for Flour Late August 
orers 
Phil’delphia Bordeaux Coal Last half Aug. 
New York St. Nazaire G/C Liner First half Sept. 
Jacksonville Manchester General First half Sept. 
H’pton R’ds Genoa or Coal Early Sept. 
Cevitavecchia 
H’pton R’ds Rotterdam Coal Early Sept. 
New York Novorossiisk, Russian Early Sept. 
tussia Gov. Gen’l 
Phil’delphia Havre Coal End August 
H’pton R’ds Genoa Coal First half Sept. 


New Orl’ns Avonmouth 


New Orl’ns U. K. 
New Orl’ns Manchester 


West Alsek List 161 
Galveston Liverpool 


Destination change from Dunkirk to St. 


Allocation cancelled. 
Allocation cancelled. 
Allocation cancelled. 
Allocation cancelled. 


Will make one trip to West Indies before enterin g unon New 
Denmark. 


Will load part 


After tompletion 


mouth allocation, List 


allocation. 

Hampton Oxolosund Coal Early Sept. 
Roads Sweden 

Phil’delphia Havre Coal Farly Sept. 

Hampton Rouen, France Coal Karly Sept. 
Roads 

Hampton Marseilles Soal First half Sep. 
toads 

New Or’lIns U. K. 3arley Last half Aug. 


Lake Grainger 


Phil’elphia Swiss Relief Swiss wheat End August 
Genoa 

Hampton Rotterdam Coal Early Sept. 

Roads 

Phil’delphia Havre Coal Last half Aug. 

Allocation cancelled 

Allocation. cancelled 

saltimore Rotterdam Coal Prompt 


Barley 
Barley 
Cotton and 


General 
Cotton 


166. 
Will make one round trip West Indies before 


Destination changed from Rotterdam to 
Destination changed from Rotterdam to 


No. 168. 
Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Early Sept. 
New York Buenos Aires General First half Sep. 
New York Brazil General Last half Aug. 
Hampton Rotterdam Coal Last half Sep. 
Roads 
Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Prompt 
Hampton Rouen Coal Early Sept. 
Roads 
New York Swiss Relief Swiss wheat End August 
Gib. for orders 
New York China, Japan General Early Sept. 
and Manila 
Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Prompt 
New Orl’ns Dublin or 3arley First half Sep. 
Belfast 
New Orl’ns U. K. Barley First half Sep. 
To West Indies Trade Early Sept. 
To West Indies Trade Early Sept. 
To West Indies Fruit Trade Prompt 


List 156 
Phil'delphia Rotterdam 


Baltimore London 


Coal 


General 


Last half Aug. 
First half Sep. 


Early Sept. 


First half Sep. 


Nazaire. 


cargo phosphate at Fernandina f or 
No. 167. 
Philadelphia-Houston voyage as per 


Bordeaux. 


Bordeaux. 


Prompt 


Early Sept. 


Hampton’ Buenos Aires Coal Last half Aug. 
Roads 

Phil’delphia Havre Coal Find August 

Galveston T.iverpool Cotton Prompt 

Ozette List 160 

Galveston Bremen Cottonand Prompt 
General 

Wilecy Tist 1&0 

New Orl’ns. Liverpool Cottonand End August 
yeneral 

Fresno List 147 

Galveston Liverpool Cotton Zarly Sept. 


Westerner List 139 


J. H. W. 


entering upon 
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Managers. 
Terminal Shipp’g Co. 


Phelps Bros. , 
Strachan S.S. Co. 
Jas. W. Elwell & Co. 


J. H. Winchester Co. 


Patterson Graham & 


Cosmopolitan S.S. Co. 
American Shpg. Corp. 


Northern Shpg. Corp. 


West India S.S. Co. 
Shawmut S.S. Co. 


J. W. Elwell & Co. 
Atl. Chartering Co. 
Hammond 8.8. Line 


Mississippi Shpg. Co. 
J. H. W. Steele Co. 


Steele Co. 


List 143, will enter 


New 
Alex. Sprunt & Sons 


West India S.S. Co. 
Hasler bros. 


Merchants & Miners 
Transp. 

Lykes Bros. 

Castner, Curran & 
Bullitt 

Warren Transp. Co. 


Laing & McKay 


Luckenbach S.S. Co. 


Bros. 

S.S. Line 
Brazil SS. Co. 
Transp. Co. 


Hasler 
Barber 

U.S. & 

Warren 


Potter Transp. Co. 
Coastwise Transp. Co 
Amer.-Hawaiian SS. 
Barber SS. Line. 


Pendleton Bros. 
Moore & McCormack 


Munson SS. Line 


Munson SS. Line 
Munson SS. Line 
Tropical Fruit Co, 


M. H. Tracy & Co. 


Atlantic Transp. 
Oriental Nav. Co. 


Luckenhbach SS. 
Strachan SS. Co. 


Co. 


Tex. Transp. & Term. 
Tex. Transp. & Term. 


Chas. T. Magee 


York-Danzig allocation. 


on New 


York, North 


Vol. XXIV, No, j eptel 


Veste 
yzette 


List 
Wilco: 


Operators, Not 


Terminal Shipping ¢o Make | 
Oneco 
Strachan S.S. Co, zette 
Strachan S.S. Co, 
Strachan S.S. Co, 


Evans 
Cha 
South 


J. H. Winchester (o, 


Ex. 
Glen 
Ex. 


Patterson Graham & 
Co. 

Cosmopolit: in S.S. Co, 

American Shpeg. Corp. 

Northern Shpg. ¢ orp. Lake 

West India S.S. Co, 

Shawmut S:S. Co, 


Gen. Nav. Co. 
Atl. Chartering Co, 
Hammond 8:8. Line 


Lake 


Coulee 
Bradd 


Ascut! 


Sub 
Seype 


Mississippi Shpg. Co, 
J. &.. W. 
J. 3. WZ. 


Steele Co, 
Cotto 
Cottol 
Farné 


Steele Co, 


Delco 
Knox 
Weste 
Walar 
Lake 


West 
Salmo 
Sub: 
Abrah 
Naiwa 
Hatte 
Cha 
Libert 


Orleans-Ayon- 





Africa and Levant 
Northern S. 


Nav. Co. 
Bros. 


Corp. 


General 


Hasler Not 


Ferna 

Merchants & Miners Lake 
Transp. 

Lykes Bros. 

Castner, Curran & Sacral 
Bullitt 

Warren 










Transp. Co. Weste 


Sub 
Laing & McKay Lake 
Lake 
W. A. Blake & Co. 
Hasler Bros. 
Barber S§S.S. Line . 
U.S. & Brazil SS. Co. 


Transp. Co. Ipswic 


Warren 


Not: 

Potter Transp. Co. Oneco 
Raporel SS. Line 

Amer.-Hawaiian 5S. Cha 

ae gar City ¢ 

Barber SS. Line. Ex. 

; Richn 

Pendleton Bros. Abrige 


Texas Transp. & 
Term. Co. 
Texas Tr ansp. & 
Term. Co. Lake 
Munson SS. Line 


Munson SS. Line Brome 
Tropical Fruit Co. Batan: 
Cowet 

Klame 

M. H. Tracy & Co. Aiken 
ssaqu 

Atlantic Transp. Orator 
Alecto 

Oriental Nay. Co. raribe 
hane 

Earn Line West 
J. H. W. Steele Sagad 
Vestf 

apha 

Daniel Ripley Andal 
Vachi 

7 

<. Transp. & Term. Cha 
Tex. Transp a 
itovich Co. rucea 

S. Sgitovich Dake 





‘r Co, 
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S. Co, 


. Corp, 
Corp, 


Co, 
0. 
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tw nemmranee List 139 
0 


. substituting 
“ins ow isha List 160 


aleeor List 149 
List 162 
List 168 


Evansville ..+-++++++- 
Changes: . 
south Pole (refrig.).. 


Glen Ridge -- 
Ex. List 156 


Lake Dancey 


Lake Grampian 


sraddock 


Ascutney ...--ceeecee 
Substituting South Pole 
Seypen (wood) 3500 


Cottonplant ......ee- 
Cottonwood 


Farnam 


(wood) 
Lake Forkville ...... 
West Alsek 
Salmon (wood) 
Substitutirg 
Abraham Lincoln .. 
Naiwa 
Hatteras 
Changes: 
Liberty, Ex. 


Astoria List 
. 12500 


List 118. 9661 
Notations: : 

Fernandina (wood) List 8&1 
Lake Farder ....List 166 


Sacramento 


Westerner 8706 


Substituting Edgecombe, List No. 


4050 
4185 


4200 


3665 
3500 


9600 
4200 


Sy 
Lake George ........ 


Lake Greenbrier 


Brookfield (wood).... 

a See 
Changes: 

Edgecombe (168) 


Substituting 
Baganito ..... List No. 153 
Ipswich ......List No. 166 


Notations: 
List No. 168 


Baganito. 


Changes: 


City of Fairbury..... 7500 
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Allocation cancelled 


Brunswick, 
Ga. 


Berwyn List 96 
Allceation cancelled 


Liverpool Cotton 


. 


WORLD 


First half Sep. Strachan S. Co. 


Destination changed from Bristol or Avonmouth to Sharpness. 
Will load at Orange, Tex., instead of Beaumont. 


WIL lift cargo lired up for Berwyn. 


New York 
New York 


Phil’ delphia 


NO. 169. 
Greece General 


Refrigerat- 


Two ports in 
ed cargo 


Sweden, op. 3d 
Coal 


NO. 170. 


Rotterdam 


To West Indies Trade 


To West Indies Trade 


Phil’ delphia 

Hampton 
Roads 

New York 


List 165 
Laltimore 


Phil’ delphia 
Phil’delphia 
New York 


New York 
Mobile 

Phil’ delphia 
Baltimore 
New Orl’ns 


New York 
Galveston 
132 

New York 
Jacks’ nville 
New York 


Norfolk 


Coal 
Coal 


Rotterdam 
Marseilles 
St. 


Nazaire Fr’ch wheat 


Rotterdam Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
General 


Havre 
Bordeaux 
Mid. Brazil 


Mid. 
Plate 
Glasgow 
Rotterdam 
Avonmouth 


Plate 
Bordeaux 


General 
General 
7/C Liner 
Coal 
Barley 


Brazil 


General 
Staves 


G/C Liner 
General 
General 


Liverpool 
Antwerp 
Marseilles 
La French rail- 
way cars 


Pallice 


Destination changed to Liverpool. 


End August Phelps Bros. 


End August Cosmopolitan SS. Co. 







Prompt So. Atl. Marit. Corp. 


N. Y. & Cuba Mail 
SS. Co. 

N. Y. & Porto Rico 
SS. Co. 

J. S. Emery & Co. 

France & Canada 
SS. Co. 

France & Canada 
SS. Co. 


W. J. Grandfield & 
Son 


First half Sept. 


End August 
First half Sep. 
Mid. Sept. 


End August 


First half Sep. 


End Sept. J. S. Emery & Co. 
End Sept. J. S. Emery & Co. 
Virst half Sep. N.Y. & Cuba Mail 
SS. Co. 

Moore & McCormack 
Munson SS. Line 
American Line 
Wilbur F. Spice 
Mallory SS. Co. 


Oriental Nav. Co. 
Wilkins & Biehl 


Last half Sept. 
Mid. Sept. 
End Sept. 
Kirst half Sep. 
Mid. Sept. 


First half Sep. 
End August 
Last half Sept. 
Mid. Sept. 
Mid. Sept. 


End 


American Line 
Barber SS. Line 
J. W. Elwell & Co. 


August us. &. Bs. 


Destination changed from Swansea to Cardiff. 
Loading port changed from Montreal to Quebec. 


New York 


Galveston 
168. 
Montreal 

N. Orleans 
N. Orleans 


Baltimore 


NO. 


Rio, Santos :& General 

Buenos Aires 
Liverpool Cotton 
General 
General 


ie ae 

Ww. c. &. A. 

Glasg’w, Liver- Barley 
pool or Hull 


Cherbourg, Fr. Coal 


To West Indies trade. 


Philadelphia Swiss Rl., Rot- Swiss wheat Prompt 


To West Indies, one round trip before entering on Balti- 


more- Rio. 


List No. 153. 


terdam or Ant. 


171. 


First half Sept. Munson S.S. Line 


Early Sept. S. Sgitcovich Co. 


Gilmartin Co. 
N. ©. & S&S. A. 3.8.. Co: 


J. W. Elwell Co. 


W. R. Grace & Co. 
West India S.S. Co. 


M. H. Tracy & Co. 


Prompt 
Iirst half Sept. 


Middle Sept. 


Prompt 
First half Sept. 


Merchants’ Nav. Co. 


Allocation as per List No. 143. 
Allocation cancelled. 
Allocation cancelled. 


Destination changed from U. Kk. to Hart lepool. 


Philadelphia 


NO. 172. 


Havre G. C. Liner 


Ex. List No. 141, sub. Richmond Doro, List No. 147. 
Allocation canceled. 


Richmond Boro ...List 147 
Abrigada (wood) (129) 3665 


Lake Grama ........ 
Bromela (wood) ..... 3665 
salanos (wood)...... 3500 
Coweta (wood) ...... 3500 
Klamath (wood) ..... 3500 
‘Aiken (wood) icocs Gee 
Ssaquena (wood).... 3500 
Oraton (wood) ose S000 
3500 
5025 
9400 
8800 
9970 
8557 
7500 
7475 
6180 
- 3500 


6000 


30n Secour (wood). ; 
Changes: 
Ash Dee (162) . 
rucea (149) 
ake Frugs]i 


4200 


Hamp. Rds. 


N. Orleans 
Beaumont 
Orange 
Hamp. Rds. 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
saltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
New York 
New York 
Galveston 
Galveston 
N.- Orleans 
N. Orleans 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Baltimore 


3runswick 


Hamp. Rds. 
Hamp. Rds. 


Coal 
NO. 173. 
Barley 


St. Nazaire 


Glasgow, Liv- 
erpool or Hull 
Grangemouth Lumber 
ie Lumber 
Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
&.. €s. 
. €. 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Oats & gen. 
Cotton 
G. C. Liner 
G. C. Liner 
Coal 


Cotton 


Rotterdam 
Rotterdam 
Rotterdam 
Dunkirk 
Dunkirk 
Rotterdam 
Finland 
India 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Lopvdon 
Genoa 
Liverpool 
Du. East Indies 
Dunkirk 


Manchester & 
Port Talbot 

Rio de Janeiro 

Marseilles 


Liner 
Liner 


Coal 
Coal 


Prompt Int. Frtg. Corp. 


Prompt Callaghan-Atkinson 


Last half Sept. N. Y. & P. R. S.S. Co. 
Lykes Bros. 

Lykes Bros. 

Harriss, Magill Co. 
M. & M. Trans. Co. 
Patters’n, Grah’m Co. 
Harriss, Magill Co. 
M. H. Tracy & Co. 
Terminal S. Co. 
Gaston, W. & W. S.S. 
W. R. Grace & Co. 
J. H. W. Steele Co. 
J. H. W. Steele Co. 
Trosdale, P. & L. F. 
Kerr S.S. Co. 
American Line 

Navy 

Maurice B. Carlin 


Early Sept. 
First half Sept. 
First half Sept. 
First half Sept. 
Middle Sept. 
Last half Sept. 
End August 
Early Sept. 
Middle Sept. 
End Sept. 
Last half Sept. 
First half Sept. 
Middle Sept. 
Last half Sept. 
First half Sept. 
Last half Sept. 
Prompt 

Last half Aug. Strachan S. Co. 

U. S. & Brazil Line 


Last half Aug. Fr. & Can. S.S. Co. 





Strachan S. Co. 


Phelps Bros. 


Cosmopolitan SS. Co. 


So. Atl. Marit. Corp. 


N. Y. & Cuba Mail 
SS. Co. 

N. Y. & Porto Rico 
SS. Co. 

J. S. Emery & Co. 

France & Canada 
SS. Co. 

France & Canada 
SS. Co. 


W. J. Grandfield & 
Son 
J. S. Emery & Co. 
J. S. Emery & Co. 
N. Y. & Cuba Mail 
SS. Co. 
Moore & McCormack 
Munson SS. Line 
American Line 
Wilbur F. Spice 
Texas Trans. & 
Term. Co. 
Oriental Nav. Co. 
Wilkins & Biehl 


American Line 
Am. Ship. Corp. 
J. W. Elwell & Co. 


Us. & B. 


Munson §S.S. Line 


S. Sgitcovich Co. 
Gilmartin Co. 
N. O. & S. A. S.S. Co. 


J. W. Elwell Co. 


W. R. Grace & Co. 
West India S.S. Co. 


M. H. Tracy & Co. 


Merchants’ Nav. Co. 


Int. Frtg. Corp. 


Callaghan-Atkinson 


N.Y. & P. RK. 3.8. Co. 
Lykes Bros. 

Lykes Bros. 

Harriss, Magill Co. 
M. & M. Trans. Co. 
Patters’n, Grah’m Co. 
Harriss, Magill Co. 
M. H. Tracy & Co. 
Terminal S. Co. 
Gaston, W. & W. S.S. 
W. R. Grace & Co. 
J. H. W. Steele Co. 
J. H. W. Steele Co. 
Trosdale, P. & L. F. 
Kerr S.S. Co. 
American Line 
Independent S.S. Co. 
Maurice B. Carlin 


Strachan S. Co. 


U. 
Fr. 


S. & Brazil Line 
& Can. S.S. Co. 
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NO. 174. 


Coloma (wood) Hamp. Rds. Rotterdam Coal 


Prompt Callaghan, Atkinson, a ge yee isn, 


Son & Co. on 


“ NO. 175. 


Dorad List No. 150 
R. S. Warner.List No. 106 


r List No. 90 
Westland ....List No. 168 


Milwaukee Bridge.List 143 
Astoria List No. 166 
Lake Fontana.List No. 168 


Assigned Merchants’ 


Assigned A. H. 
tan Shipping Co. 


menewenee 2 
they retain operation. 


Assigned Callaghan, 
ment. 


Transp. Terminal Co. 


MARINE DEVELOPMENT BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A scheme for the development and operation of the 
American merchant marine, by a mixture of government 
and private ownership and operation, is carried in a bill 
drawn by Edward N. Hurley, formerly chairman of the 
U..S. Shipping Board, and introduced by Senator Jones 
of Washington. (S. 2879). The bill was drawn by Mr. 
Hurley at the request of Senator Jones, after Mr. Hurley 
had spoken his ideas to the committee on commerce. 

Unless some legislation is adopted, the Shipping Board, 
as an owning and operating concern, will go out of exist- 
ence five years after the re-establishment of peace. The 
bill makes the following provisions: 

All merchant vessels acquired in any way by the United 
States shall be transferred to the Board, which shall 
manage, operate or sell them, as the interests of the coun- 
try require. 

It may sell to Americans, at “world market prices, and 
under conditions such as it may determine, any or all 
vessels.” The world market price is to be ascertained 
and declared by the Board. 

The Board may require the purchaser to set aside from 
net earnings, annually, for three years, but not beyond 
1924, a reserve fund for the amortization of any ship so 
purchased, equal to ten per cent of the purchase price 
of the ship, which fund is to be kept in a separate account 
and to be tax free; provided the purchaser will agree 
that the fund so set aside shall be used in or toward the 
purchase of one or more new vessels, or an undivided 
interest in some such vessel, then in the process of con- 
struction in an American ship yard. 

The fifth section of the bill authorizes the board to 
sell wooden, composite, or concrete ships, or steel coal 
burners to aliens, to be operated under the American 
flag until the full purchase price is paid. The section 
is intended to authorize the sale of the undesirable ships 
the Board now owns or that may be taken over from 
other branches of the government. The proceeds from 
such sales are to be used in the construction of suitable 
ships, in American ship yards. 

The sixth section provides for the insuring of ships sold 
by the Board, in insurance companies, the books of which 
shall be open to inspetcion by the Board. The Board, how- 
ever, is not required to use the approved insurance com- 
panies for that purpose, but may establish an insurance 
fund out of the net revenues of the operation of ships. 
This provision is intended to enable the Board to keep a 
check upon insurance companies and prevent boycoting 
of a particular owner or operator of ships. The insurance 
fund may also be used to extricate ships from litigation. 

Unless Congress enacts a general federal incorporation 
law, the Board is authorized to scrutinize the assets and 
general standing of any corporation buying or trying to 
buy any of the ships and may refuse to sell to a corpora- 
tion which, in its opinion, is overcapitalized or subjected 
to unreasonably high fixed charges. 

Until such federal incorporation law is enacted the Board 
may require any corporation desiring to acquire a ship to 
create a separate corporation to own or operate the desired 
ship or ships and keep the books open to the inspection 
of the Shipping Board. 

Sales, charters or leases may be made by either public 
or private sale or contract, with or without notice, at such 
times and places, upon such credit, security or other terms 
or conditions, as the Board may deem to be to the best 
advantage of the United States. 


Navigation Co. 
Jacksonville Shipping Corp.; Mallory S. S. 
Hull & Co. management in addition to operation. 


Assigned er Hasler management in addition to operation. 
. H. W. Steele Co. management. 


Antined Moore & McCormack management and operation. 
operation New York & Cuba Mail S.S. Co. 

Atkinson Co. management; cancel assignment A. D. Cummings Co. 

Vessel time chartered to Triangle S.S. Co. 

Reassigned Moore & McCormack operation in addition to management. 


operation upon discharge Neuvitas. 
Co. retains management. 
Withdraw management Cosmopolj- 


Withdrawn operation 


Withdraw management Wolvin Line. 
Withdraw management Texas Transp. & Terminaj 
Withdraw: management Kerr S.S. (o, 


mianage- 


Withdraw operation Texas 


The Board may operate or lease such vessels it does 
not sell, on terms it may deem best for the United States: 
it shall establish new lines from one American port to 
another; or from and to foreign ports, as it deems advise. 
ble; but no contracts shall be for periods beyond the time 
when such ships can be sold at “current world prices,” 
except as otherwise provides, to citizens of the United 
States. 


The fourteenth section directs the Board to set up a 
capital account for all vessels heretofore or hereafter ac. 
quired by it and shall charge against such account the 
normal depreciation; also, for three years, the amortization 
fund of ten per cent provided in prior sections. 

It is the object to use the depreciation and amortization 
funds so set aside in the construction of new ships to 
meet competition and the funds so set aside are appropri- 
ated, by the terms of the bill, for such use. 


A revolving fund, to contain the net proceeds of any 
operations, managements, leases or charters, is to be cre 
ated; also-the net prcc2eds from the sales of ships, for 
the establishment and maintenance of warehouses to be 
used in connection with the operation of ships. Not more 
than five per cent of the revolving fund is to be used in 
any year for the establishment of such terminals. 


The power and authority vested in the Board may be™* 
exercised by it or through the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, or such other corporations the Board may create. 

It is provided in the seventeenth section that Ametri- 
cans who are owners, managers, operators or charterers 
of ships documented under the laws of the United States 
may meet with the Board quarterly in Washington o 
elsewhere to the end that there may be thorough ¢ 
operation in the establishment by means of such confer 
ences, uniform, progressive and fairly competitive condi 
tions and trade practices in the American merchant marine, 
It is provided that each citizen, or the Board or corpora 
tions organized by the Board, may send one representa: 
tive to each conference for each trade route in which his 
or its ships are operated, managed or chartered; and one 
representative in respect to all its vessels, including oceal 
tramps not operated over a regular trade route. 


The conferences, so called, are authorized to consider 
and deal with the cost, terms and conditions of operation 
of ships, the classifying and rating thereof, the marine 
insurance upon ship and cargo, the effect of the naviga 
tion laws, the nature, extent and effect of any sibsidies 
or preferences granted by other nations to their vessels, 
and the discriminations, if any, against vessels of the 
United States, the nature, status and amount of molt: 
gages or other securities suitable for and acceptable by 
investors of the United States, the standardization of cost 
accounting, the interchange and publication of statistics 
of operations, the fixing or regulation of interstate and 
foreign transportation rates or fares, and the terms all 
conditions of contracts of transportation or affreightmen| 
and bills of lading and insurance policies, the regulatio! 
of competition, in the favored trade routes, number al 
character of sailing between ports and the developmen! 
of other and less profitable trade routes, the apportioning 
of traffic, earnings and losses, and such other matter 
relating to the development of the merchant marine all 
commerce of the United States as may be designated } 
the Shipping Board from time to time. 

No act or resolution of.a conference shall be binding 
unless approved at a meeting of the Board by at leas 
three commissioners. Any other conference, understal! 
ing or contract made in any way between ship ownée 
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other than in conferences called by the Board are ‘o be 
deemed in violation of the anti-trust laws. 

The funds to be set aside for various purposes as here- 
inbefore set forth are to be collectively known as the 
marine development fund. Except where otherwise set 
aside, the money collected thereunder is to be used in 
developing unprofitable trade routes, to educate the peo- 
ple of the United States in seamanship, navigation, ship 
construction, operation, management and to stimulate in- 
yentions therein; to develop port, harbor and warehouse 
facilities, classification societies and other accessory fa- 
cilities or agencies of the merchant marine. The law 
itself is to be known as the “Marine Development Act, 
1919.” 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Reductions in freight rates on certain commodities froru 
North Atlantic ports to Victoria, Rio del Rey, Duala, 
Banana, Boma and Matadi, all of these ports being on the 
west coast of Africa between Rio del Rey and the Congo 
River, was announced by the rate department, division of 
operations, United States Shipping Board, August 30. 

The reductions range from $3 to $4.50 per ton, gross 
weight or measurement, at ship’s option. 

In West Africa Tariff No. 20, which the new tariff, No. 
20-A, cancels, rates were announced to West Africa ports. 
The new tariff is the same as No. 20 except that the ports 
= above are placed in a separate group, with new 
rates. 

The commodities and rates involved are as follows: 

Bags, bricks, bolts, nuts and washers, creosoted timber, 
earthenware, empty casks, cement, coal, fuel, gin, iron, 
iron posts, lime, manure, nails, packing paper permanent 
way material, rice, roofing felt, rum, salt, shooks, steel bars 
and plates, soap, timber (worked and rough), $24, a re- 
duction of $4.50. 

Beer, tread, candies, castings, cordage, cowries, disin- 
fectants, enamelware, felt, flour, furniture, glassware, guns, 
hardware, lamps, liquors, machinery, machetes, mineral 
waters, paints, paint oils, pipes (clay), provisions, rolling 
on spirits, sugar, tar, tobacco, wines—$27, a reduction 
of $3. 

Automobiles, beads, bicycles, brassware, canvas, cigars, 
cigarettes, cottons, cotton yarn, drugs, Florida water, 
matches (safety), mirrors, musical instruments, perfumery, 
woolens, sewing machines, toys, yellow metal—$32, a re- 
duction of $3. 
ne not otherwise specified—$32, a reduction 
of $3. 

Ac‘ds, carbide of calcium and all other dangerous goods 
carried only by special agreement—$45, no reduction. 

Petrol—$40, no reduction. 

In Supplement No. 1 to Pacific-Far' East Freight Tariff 
No. 16-D, the Board announced a reduction of 10 cents on 
four, in sacks, per hundred pounds, from Pacific coast 
ports to Hongkong, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama and Manila, 
the new rate being 50 cents. 

To item 50 of this tariff, angle bars, rail joints, spliced 
bars, tie plates, track spikes, bolts and nuts are added. 
This item covers iron and steel articles, and the rate 
stands at 60 c2nts per hundred pounds. 

Item 96-A is added to the tariff, a rate of 60 cents per 


ee pounds being given on tin, crushed and scrap, in 
ales, 


SHIPPING BOARD PLANS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

John Barton Payne, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, announces that the board is preparing 
lodevelop passenger service between the United States and 
South American ports. 

The Moccasin, formerly the Prince Joachim, a German 
boat, the chairman announced, will be allocated to that 
‘vice. This boat is a combination collier, refrigerator 
aid passenger vessel. 

Mr. Payne was asked what the policy of the board 
Would be in regard to shipbuilding contracts, which were 
Suspended some time ago. He said there would be no 
Dolicy applied generally, but that each individual case 
Would be decided on its merits. He indicated that some 


{the contracts would be reinstated and that possibly some 
Would not be. 
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SHIPPING BOARD SHAKE-UP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


U. S. Shipping Board officials and employees, since the 
advent of John Barton Payne as chairman, do not know 
“just where they stand” with the new chairman. 

One of his first acts was to order the division of plan- 
ning and statistics abolished. There had been about 160 
persons employed in this division and under an order is- 
sued by the chairman their employment was to cease Sep- 
tember 1. The chairman took the position that he saw no 
need for this division, which was engaged in compiling 


. data and information as to shipping conditions. 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., president of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Union, No. 2, of Washington, complained to the 
chairman about the order dismissing the employees in the 
division of planning and statistics. Mr. Ryan said suffi- 
cient notice was not given the employees. ; 

Chairman Payne also has under consideration abolish- 
ing the supercargoes of the Board. The supercargo is a 
young man who rides on the ships owned or controlled 
by the Shipping Board. His duties involve checking up 
the cargo and acting as a trade scout for the board. His 
pay is approximately $175 a month with certain allowances 
when in port. There are approximately 800 supercargoes 
now employed by the Shipping Board. 

Not long after Mr. Payne became chairman he appointed 
a committee of Shipping Board officials to investigate the 
possibilities of cutting down the size of the organization. | 
This committee has not yet completed its work. 

The affairs of the Shipping Board, therefore, are in an 
unsettled state. It is understood that Henry M. Robinson, 
of California, who was only recently confirmed by the 
Senate as a member of the Board, has placed his resig- 
nation in the hands of the President. 

Even the inconsequential employee of the Shipping 
Board is perturbed over the situation. One rumor circu- 
lated among the employees was that the chairman had 
agents in every department—that one employee could not 
tell whether he was being watched by another. 

One thing appears to the employees to be certain— 
Chairman Payne, whether for good or ill, is running the 
Shipping Board. , 


TRADE WITH HUNGARY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State announces that, effective September 2, the resump- 
States and Hungary has been authorized, and that, to 
tion of trade and communication between the United 
States and Hungary, has been authorized, and that, to 
effect such authorization, the General Enemy Trade Li- 
cense referred to in W. T. B. R. 802, issued July 14, has 
been amended by deleting the words “Hungary or” from 
paragraph 2 of the limitations upon said General Enemy 
Trade License. 

Exports—Exports from the United States to Hungary 
will be controlled by individual export licenses, but such 
licenses will -be issued freely upon application, except with 
respect to the following commodities, whose exportation 
to Hungary will be restricted for military reasons: 

Aircraft of all kinds, including aeroplanes, airships, 
balloons and their component parts, together with accesso- 
ries and articles suitable for use in connection with air- 
craft. 

Apparatus which can be used for the storage or projec- 
tion of compressed or liquefied gases, flame acids, or other 
destructive agents capable of use in warlike operations, 
and their component parts. 

Armor plates. 

Armored motor cars. 

Arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes, 
and their component parts. 

Barbed wire and implements for fixing and cutting same. 

Camp equipment. 

Camp equipment, articles of, and their component parts. 

Clothing and equipment of a distinctively military char- 
acter. 

Electrical appliances adapted for use in war, and their 
component parts. ‘ 

Explosives, especially prepared for use in war. 

Field glasses. 

Gases for war purposes. 
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runs and machine guns. 

Gun mountings, limbers and miljary wagons of all 
descriptions. 

Harness or horse equipment of q military character. 

Implements and apparatus designed exclusively for the 
manufacture of munitions of war, or for the manufacture 
or repair of arms or of war material, for use on land or sea. 

Mines, sumbarines, and their component parts. 

Projectiles, charges, cartridges and grenades of all kinds, 
and their component -parts. 

Range finders and their component parts. 

Searchlights and their component parts. 

Submarine sound signaling apparatus and materials for 
wireless teelgraphs. 

Torpedoes. 

Warships, including boats and their component parts of 
such a nature that they can only be used on a vessel of 
war. 

It is to be understood that the exportation of the fol- 
lowing articles, viz., barbed wire and implements for fixing 
and cutting the same, articles of camp equipment and 
their component parts, clothing and equipment of a dis- 
tinctively military character, electrical appliances for use 
in war and their component parts, military wagons of all 
descriptions, and harness or horse equipment of a military 
charec:er, is forbidden only on account of the military use 
to which such articles can be put. If exporters have in- 
formation showing that the articles are destined for civil 
purposes, the same should be submitted with the appli- 
cations for export licenses. 

Imports—Imports into the United States from Hungary 
may take place under General Import License PBF No. 37 
(W. T. B. R. 825, issued August 15, 1919), which has been 
revised and extended, effective September 2 so as to per- 
mit the importation from Hungary, without individual 
import licenses, of all commodities except those specifically 
enumerated in paragraphs 1, 2 and 4 of said W. T. B. R. 825, 
paragraph 3 of said ruling being hereby canceled and 
withdrawn. 


MAY IMPORT GERMAN VAT DYES 


The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State has determined to permit the importation of vat 
dyes from Germany in quantities sufficient to supply the 
requirements of the consumers of the United States for 
the six months’ period October 1, 1919, to April 1, 1920. 
Importations of these articles will be governed by rules 
and regulations which will be announced as as soon as the 
necessary details have been completed. 


FINANCING OF PURCHASES 


The Traffic World Washington Burean. 


Negotiations between the Railroad Administration and 
the Columbia Trust Company, of New York, with a view to 
having that financial institution finance the equipment 
transactions of the Administration have gone so far that 
Director-General Hines’ assistants are assuming they will 
be successful. The Administration needs the money it has 
paid out for cars and engines, even if some of what it Las 
paid out is still in the form of due bills issued when the 
revolving fund ran out. Very few of the railroad cor- 
porations are able to pay for cars and engines allocated 
to them by the Administration. Many of them are not 
only unable but they are also unwilling to assume any 
obligation in respect of cars and engines ordered by 
Director-General McAdco, at the highest prices prevailing 
during the war. 


The dickering with the trust company is with a view 
to having it take the obligations of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the companies that are willing or can be per- 
suaded to acknowledge liability to pay for cars and en- 
gines sent to them by the Railroad Administration, and 
make them the foundation for an issue of car trust certiti- 
cates, to be retired in installments. In other words, the 
idea is to have the railroads buy their cars and engines on 
the same plan that the newlyweds buy their furniture, 
with the trust company acting as seller of the IOU’s of 
the railroads, and cashier to take the money in redemp- 
tion of the notes. 

The Columbia Trust Company is expected to take a 
chattel mortgage on the freight cars. To the end that 
each car covered by the mortgage may be identified, the 
stenciling is to show the name of the corporation to which 
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the mortgaged car is allocated, its number, and under thet 
the letters CT. If the negotiations with the Colimbi; 
Trust eventuate in an agreement, the letters will Stand 
for Columbia Trust. If they do not, a like arrangemey 
may be made with some other financial institution anj 
then the letters may stand only for “car trust” until they 
can be obliterated and something more definite substituted 

Hundreds of millions are involved in the transaction, 
The effort is to have the trust company arrange for , 
loan on the cars and engines for about $450,000,009. Tho 
Railroad Administration financed the construction of the 
equipment. It expects the various railroad companies ty 
assume the liability so that it can report the money spen; 
as money that will be returned to he government by the 
railroad corporations. Some corporations have accepted 
the cars at the war prices and some have declined to do g, 
Director-General Hines contends that the ordering of the 
cars was one of the things the railroad corporations woulj 
have had to do even if the railroads had not been taken 
over. Therefore, he argues, they must assume the liabilj- 
ties incurred by the government, even if a particular cor. 
poration, as for instance, the Southern Pacific, does con. 
tend that it did not need the cars tendered it by the 
Railroad. Administration. 


ADMINISTRATION’S COAL CAR 
SUPPLY FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Burean. 


Director-General Hines September 3 authorized the fol: 
lowing: 

In connection with the car supply situation, I believe 
it will be of interest to give the status as of August 26. 
1919, of the open top cars contracted for by the Railroad 
Administration. 

The details as of August 26 follow. 
open top cars mentioned, 45,000 are 
loading. 


Of the total of 50,000 
available for coal 


OPEN TOP CARS. ; 
55 ton Com. 70 ton 70 ton 
Hopper Gond. Hopper Low side 
22,000 20,000 3,000 5,000 


Total 
Number ordered 50,000 
Completed and 
service August 26.... 
Completed and in 
storage August 26 
(the numbering and 
placing of these cars 
in service is now in 
progress) 8,186 794 17,478 
To be built 879 3,451 1,809 8,377 

The cars shown as being in storage are being numbered 
by the car works and placed in service at the rate of 25 
to 275 per day. The railroad shops have been called upon 
to assist in numbering such cars, and this will increase 
the daily number of such cars placed in service hereafter. 
The cars shown as yet to be built are being built and 
placed in service at the rate of 75 per day, so that from 
325 to 350 cars of this class are being put into service 
daily. 

The Composite Gondolas are being delayed because two 
of the large plants have been on strike for the last month 
and consequently are turning out very few. 

Two planis are building seventy-ton low side cars. One 
is now in strike. 


12,935 8,051 


762 2,397 


aye 


24,145 


LOSS AND DAMAGE FREIGHT CLAIMS 

That the railroads in the Northwestern Region are fast 
getting control of the freight loss and damage situation 
the following statement showing claims received and 0 
hand over four months old, April to July, 1919, inclusive, }s 
cited as proof by Regional Director Aishton: 
UNSETTLED 

June 


1, 3919. 
118,247 


July 
1, 1919. 
104,518 


April 
1, 1919. 
141,204 


Dec. 
13,729 


May 
1, 1919. 
129,617 


Dec. 
11,370 


Dec. 
11,581 


OVER FOUR MONTHS OLD 


June 
1, 1919. Dec. 
1,506 


52,368 | 


July 
1, 1919. Dec. 
47,600 4,768 


May 
1. 1919. 
53,874 


April 
1, 1919. 
65,076 


Dec. 
11,202 


USE BIG CARS FOR BIG LOADS AND SMALL CARS 
FOR SMALL ONES ; 
In Circular CS-71 the Car Service Section calls aitentiol 
to the fact that big cars are being used for L. C. L. anf 
other light shipments, while small cars are being set fol 
heavy bulk shipments, and suggests that that is a poor 
way of doing business, which should be corrected imme 
diately. 
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Mid-Summer Traffic League Meeting 


Important Subjects Considered and Legislative Recommendations Made 


(By a staff correspondent at Pittsburgh) 
The National Industrial Traffic League September 4 be- 
gan its two days’ summer session at Pittsburgh. There 


was a large attendance, including Max Thelen, Director of 


Public Service of the Railroad Administration, and two 
of his assistants, Messrs. Robinson and Stafford. Mr. 
Thelen addressed the meeting briefly, assuring the mem- 
pers of his desire to co-operate with them. ; 

The League adopted the report of its executive commit- 
tee making the minimum dues $25.00 a year. 

The report of the executive committee on the matter of 
recognition of established rate relationships in advances or 
reductions in rates was adopted. The League, at its Mil- 
waukee meeting last June, had adopted the following reso- 
lution of the committee on rate construction and tariffs: 

Resolved, That the National Industrial Traffic League express 
itself as unalterably opposed to the adoption of any adjustment 
of rates, the effects of which would destroy relationship be- 
tween communities in various territories. : ; 

And be it further Resolved, That where these relationships 
have been changed by increases or decreases made in differ- 
entials or arbitraries over or under basing points granted the 
carriers by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
United States Railroad Administration, that the _ relationships 
existing prior to Feb. 15, 1915, be restored and that a special 
committee be appointed at this meeting to take the matter up 
with the directors of public servgéce and traffic, United States 
Railroad Administration, with a view to bringing about the 
necessary changes in these rates. ‘ 

President Freer appended this note: 

“Your president has given careful consideration to this 
resolution and is convinced that it is much broader in 
its scope than was realized or intended, and that it does 
not correctly express the views of the League. He there- 
fore hopes that the members will approve his course in 
withholding the appointment of the committee called for 
by the resolution, until the real punpose and effect of the 
resolution can be determined.” 


The executive committee, at a subsequent meeting, gave 
this matter further consideration. Attention was invited 
to the action of the president in deferring the appointment 
of the committee, and the reasons given by the president 
for such action. The course of the president was ap- 
proved, and it was also agreed that he could not, under 
the resolution, appoint the committee and authorize or in- 
struct it to proceed along different lines than indicated in 
the resolution, and that, in view of the action taken by the 
members, it would not be proper for the executive com- 
mittee at this time to undertake to modify the provision 
of the resolution. It was therefore decided that the ex- 
ecutive committee should report this situation to the 
League at the September meeting with the recommenda- 
tion that the resolution adopted at the Milwaukee meeting 
be withdrawn and that the following be substituted as ex- 
pressing the views intended to be voiced: 

It is the view of the League that, where there is a recognized 
or established rate relationship between points of origin or 
points of destination, a change in the level of the rates, either 
y advances or reductions, shall be effected by increasing or 
decreasing the base-point rates, and then establishing the rates 
to or from related points of origin or destination by using the 
established arbitraries or differentials over or under the base- 
ot rates, or by using the established percentage of the 
‘ase-point rates where rates are related on a percentage basis. 
Mis Is not intended as an approval of all recognized or estab- 
rh relationships, but merely as expressing the view 

nat such relationships should be changed only where their 
Propriety is directly in issue, and not as an incident in connec- 
tion with an advance or reduction in the rate level. To the 
end that this view of the League may be recognized in future 
a adjustments and that, so far as possible. rate relationships 
peretofore destroyed hy failure to observe the above rule may 
e restored, the president is directed to appoint a special com- 
ae to handle this subject with the Interstate Commerce 

ommission and the Railroad Administration. f 
The substitute resolution was adopted without debate, 
Chairman Williamson of the committee on rate construction 
and tariffs, concurring. 


Car Situation 


President Freer, for the executive committee, made a 
report of the investigation as to the car situation. He said 
no member was disposed to take exception to appeals made 
by Carriers and Railroad Administration officials for heavy 
oading and prompt loading and unloading to prevent car 
Shortage, but it was felt that the public ought not to be 


permitted to get the impression that this covered the real 
evil in the situation now or pending. Members thought 
many things ought to be done on the other side as the 
real remedy. 

Answers to a circular sent by the League to its mem- 
bers asking for information gave the following reasons 
for car shortage, so-called: Poor switching, slow movement 
in transit, failure to repair ‘bad order cars, accumulation of 
Railroad Administration cars because not allotted, freight 
schedules lengthened, bad condition of motive power, and 
labor disturbances—both industrial and railroad. 

Mr. Freer said he had communicated with Director Tyler, 
but had received little encouragement. All Mr. Tyler said 
was that bad order cars were being repaired as promptly 
as possible. As to allottment, he said that the fact that 
cars had not been accepted by individual carriers would not 
delay their being placed in service. He did not answer 
specific questions except by generalities. Finally, Mr. 
Freer said, Mr. Tyler turned the matter over to Mr. Clag- 
gett, who wrote a nice letter with nothing, in it. 

Director Thelen here arose to say that he had some 
definite information of the kind wanted and would be glad 
to give it. He said that last February and March about 5 
per cent of cars were in bad repair. About that time a 
large number of men were furloughed so that in June the 
percentage had risen to 8.6. On June 27, he said, instruc- 
tions were sent to regional directors to restore full time 
and call back men on furlough. The latter part of July it 
was ordered that all car repair men work nine hours—one 
hour extra. About 8,000 more men were taken on. The 
number of cars needing repair had been reduced about 8,000 
in the last four weeks and if the punch was kept up con- 
ditions would soon be satisfactory. 


The motive power, he said, had never been in unsatisfac- 
tory condition. 


As to new cars ordered by the Railroad Administration, 
there had been difficulty with the carriers. The corpora- 
tions did not want to accept the allotments made, but, be- 
ginning the latter part of June, arrangements had been 
made for a car equipment trust and all these cars were put 
in that trust, so that conditions were much more satisfac- 
tory, because it was possible for the carriers to buy on 
more advantageous terms. Most carriers have now, he 
said, accepted their allotments and no cars were being held 
up on that account. It was true, he said, that many had not 
yet been stenciled, but that was being done at the rate of 
600 or 700 a day. With the new cars, storage cars released, 
and cars thus being stenciled, he said the supply was now 
being increased at the rate of about 800 or 900 a day, so 
it would not be long until all were in service. Recent 
strikes, he said, had interfered, but they were now over. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Thelen’s remarks, several members 
voiced criticism of the Administration and the carriers in 
this respect, the lengthening of schedules being cited as 
one of the most serious causes of difficulty. Mr. Barlow, 
speaking of slow delivery, said everything else seemed to 
be overlooked in the desire to drag big trains. 

L. C. Bihler finally moved that a committee be appointed 
to draft a telegram to Director-General Hines, with copy to 
Director Thelen, assuring the continued co-operation of 
shippers, but demanding further efforts by the Railroad 
Administration to avoid car shortage. President Freer 
appointed Messrs. Bentley, Buffington, Rhodehouse and 
Tompkins to draft the telegram. 


Legislative Recommendations 


Reporting for the executive committee, President Freer 
said he would appear before the House committee next 
week to state the position of the League as previously de- 
cided on. The executive committee further suggested that 
the period of suspension be six months. This was adopted. 

The committee further suggested that Congress be asked 
to provide a time limit within which carriers must present 
bills for charges on shipment—this because of the present 
practice of presenting bills for undercharges long after a 
transaction is supposed to be closed. The suggestion car- 
ried with it agreement to the same provision with regard 
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to claims for overcharges. 
posal. 

The executive committee announced that in accordance 
with previous instructions, it would oppose extending the 
jurisdiction of the Commission over port to port water 
rates, both cargo and otherwise. The League approved. 

Still reporting for the executive committee, President 
Freer told of C. E. Elmquist’s suggestion to the House com- 
mittee for a provision in the law so that state rates would 
not automatically revert to their pre-war status when the 
roads are restored to private ownership, but would con- 
tinue until June 30, 1921, unless changed by action of the 
properly constituted authorities. He said the executive 
committee approved the idea of Mr. Elmquist, with the 
understanding that it applied only to the general level of 
rates. 

There was considerable debate as to the effect of the 
proposed action. R. D. Sangster was opposed to putting 
a limit on the time during which the present state rates 
should remain effective. He thought it should be provided 
that they should never be changed except by joint action 
of the state authorities and the Commission. Finally it 
was decided to postpone further discussion and make the 
matter the first order of business on Friday. 


The League adopted the pro- 


Telegram to Hines 


At the afternoon session the special Bentley commit- 
tee presented the following telegram it had prepared, and 
by action of the League it was sent to Director-General 
Hines: 

“The National Industrial Traffic League in convention 
assembled and representing several hundred thousand 
shippers and receivers of freight veaifirm to you our 
previous action and position as regards the expeditious 
handling of freight within loading and vunlcading as_ well 
as maximum ladings, but desire to call your attention to 
the fact that the above actions will not avert a serious 
disaster to industry, labor and commerce unless the Rail- 
way Administration itself takes further radical means im- 
mediately to speed up the movement of both empty and 
loaded cars to augment the car supply to the public. 
Faster movement is the quickest means of augmenting 
car supply. 

“Heavy tonnages of commodities are now piled at many 
points all over the country on account of inability to se- 
cure necessary cars. We urge further effective action to 
speed the repairs of the many defective cars now un- 
available and concentrate on these bad orders, both by 
placing maximum amount of labor even to the extent of 
paying additional overtime when necessary, both in rail- 
road and outside shops, and to speed up the lettering of 
new administration equipment by directing carriers who 
are holding new equipment, or carriers nearby to assist 
car companies in the stcnziling and lettering of such cars, 
or in any other way possible. We further recommend 
that new car construction be deferred in favor of getting 
already built equipment into quickest possible service. 

“Reconstruction programs of country are being sadly 
delayed and interfered with by reason of lack of service. 
We urge greater continued ccordination of all divisions 
of the U. S. Railroad Administration in these matters and 
consider them of such importance that we will send a 
committee to Washington to consult with you personally 
and ask that you advise date you can receive committee.” 


Classification Committee 

Mr. Bradford, for the classification committee, said the 
following proposed rule would soon be considered by the 
ecnsolidated classification committee: 

“(a) Unless otherwise provided in the separate descrip- 
tion of articles, the less than carload ratings shown apply 
only when each loose piece of freight or each package 
weighs 20 pounds or more, also on shipments in bales, 
boxes or crates, weighing each less than 20 pounds, pro- 
vided each such package measures 36 united inches, 
weight, width and depth added, or more. 

“(b) The less than carload ratings on loose pieces of 
freight or packages weighing each less than 20 pounds 
(except shipments in bales, boxes or crates, measuring 
each 36 united inches, length, width and depth added, or 
more) shall be one class higher (greater) than that ap- 
plicable on shipments complying with section (a) of this 
rule.” 

The committee was instructed to oppose the adoption 
of such a rule. 
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The present membership of the League was rcporte 
as 649, a gain of 113 since the beginning of the fiscal year 
It was announced that the annual meeting of the Leagy 
would be held in Chicago, Nov. 12, 13 and 14. 
Car Demurrage and Storage 

The following report of the committee cn car deniurrage 
and storage on modification of the demurrage code was 
adopted: 

Your chairman has received the following reply from Seere. 
tary McGinty of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
respect to the points in dispute in connection with the pro. 
posed recodification of the Code of Demurrage Rules and which 
were submitted jointly by the American Railroad Association 
and the League to the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
indicated in report of the committee on car demurrage anj 
storage at the spring meeting of the League held at New 0. 


. leans, La.—see pages 18 to 20 inclusive—League’s Circular No, 


115: 

“You are advised that this matter was considered by the 
Commission in conference on June 24; and I am authorized to 
say that the recodified rules proposed by the demurrage com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League and the Ameri- 
can: Railroad Association are tentatively approved by the Com- 
mission, subject, of course, to its right and duty to inquire 
into the legality and reasonableness of any rule or rules which 
may be made the subject of complaint; and that the Commis. 
sion’s views upon the disputed points are as follows: 

“1. Rule 2, Section A—Twenty-four hours’ additional free 
time for cars under order-notify bills of lading should not be 
granted except where under the tariffs surrender of the bill of 
lading and payment of charges are required before the car will 
be delivered to the delivering switching road. 

“2. Rule 2, Section B, Paragraph 4—As to the free time to 
be allowed in cases where the same car is partly unloaded and 
partly reloaded, it is suggested as a compromise that the rules 
be amended so as to provide 24 hours’ free time for cars partly 
unloaded and 24 hours for cars partly loaded; or 48 hours in all, 

“3. Rule 8, Section A, Paragraph 1—With regard to abate- 
ment of demurrage charges on account of weather interference, 
high water and snow drifts, the Commission is of the opinion 
that the rule proposed by the carriers, which is based upon our 
decision in Murphy Bros. vs. New York Central, 33 I. C. C., 358, 
is sound; and it is therefore approved. 

“The Commission believes that the time limit within which 
claims of this character shall be filed with the carrier should 
be 30 days. 

“4. Rule 8, Section A, Paragraph 2—With reference to the 
abatement of charges on shipments that are frozen in transit 
or on arrival and therefore cannot be unloaded within the free 
time, we think that the carriers’ proposal should be sustained, 
and therefore approve it. 

“5. Rule 8, Section E—We think that the carriers’ proposed 
note to this rule, to the effect that the rule for abatement of 
demurrage charges caused by railroad errors will not apply on 
cars containing freight held on account of having been delayed 
or damaged in transit, nor on cars containing freight refused by 
consignees on account of damage,—should not be incorporated 
= the code. The Commission therefore disapproves of this 
note. : 

“6. Rule 8, Interpretation 869—We do not think that any fair 
rule for general application can be laid down to apply to in- 
stances in which the carriers neglect or fail, or are alleged to 
have neglected or failed, to perform proper switching services 
at side tracks. It is therefore our view that interpretation 86) 
to Rule 8 should not be incorporated into the code. 

“Your attention is invited to Supplement No. 2 to General 
Order No. 7 issued by the Director General June 21, 1919, to 
take effect July 20, which provides a substantial reduction in 
the rate of demurrage and for some changes in the rules 
governing the average agreement. Your committees will no 
doubt desire to consider these changes in connection with your 
preparaticn of the final draft of the recodified rules.” 

In reviewing this matter the Interstate Commerce Comnis- 
sion overlooked note under Rule 2 of the present code of rules, 
relating to cars held in ‘break bulk’’ yards for disposition. 
This feature was called to the attention of the Commission 
and it now has the matter up for settlement. 

At the request of the American Railroad Association the 
note proposed by the League, to the effect that postal cards, 
when used to notify consignee of arrival of freight should show 
the street or building address of the consignee, was _ with- 
drawn for further consideration by the committees of the 
American Railroad Association and the National Industrial 
Traffic League in view of the fact that the Committee of the 
American Railroad Association had not had an opportunity t 
give formal consideration thereto. 


Railway Leases and Sidetracks 


The report of Chairman. McLaren, of the committee 0 
railway leases and sidetrack agreements, told of recell 
events and included the following letter to him from 
Director Thelen, under date of August 26: 


I have just returned to the office from an out-of-town tt? 
and take pleasure now in transmitting herewith copies of the 
following décuments referring to General Order No. 15: 

1. Supplement No. 2 to General Order No. 15. 

2. Copy of letter dated Aug. 9, 1919, from the Director Gel 
eral to regional directors, ’ 

These documents embody the result of the work of the com 
mittee of the staff which has been considering General Orde 
No. 15, and the various questions connected therewith. : 

As you will observe, Supplement No. 2 to General Order No. 
15 provides, in effect, that if, in the absence of a written agree 
ment, a railroad corporation was maintaining an industry tra 
on the date of General Order No. 15 (March 26, 1918), the & 
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pense of maintaining such track shall be borne by the United 
States Railroad Administration and not by the industry as 
heretofore provided by General Order No. 15. 

I invite your attention also to the fact that the letter of 
Aug. 9, 1919, draws particular attention to the fact that while 
contracts covering said tracks are desirable the execution of 
such contracts is not required by General Order No. 15. This 
letter also draws attention to the fact that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has not deemed it wise to prescribe a uniform 
liability clause in industry track contracts; but that the re- 
ional directors are to use such forms ‘as in their judgment and 
with the approval of the corporation, may be most appropriate. 
Supplement No. 2 and the letter of Aug. 9, 1919, take care of 
most of the complaints concerning General Order No. 15 which 
have come to the Railroad Administration and I trust these 
documents may be found satisfactory. 


The report also gave the following instructions from 
Director-General Hines to regional directors, under date 


of August 9: 


It has come to my attention that there is some confusion and 
more or less dissatisfaction arising because of efforts to force 
the execution of contracts for industry tracks constructed prior 
to federal control where no such contracts existed. While con- 
tracts covering sidetracks are desirable, I call your attention 
to the fact that the execution of such contracts is not required 
py General Order No. 15. 

In the absence of a written contract as to maintenance of an 
industry track constructed before the date of General Order 
No. 15, the practice of the connecting carrier prior to federal 
control, as applied to such track of any particular industry 
from the beginning of its use by such industry, shall be con- 
sidered as equivalent to a written contract in accordance with 
such practice. This is being covered by Supplement No. 2 to 
General Order No. 15. 

The rail and fittings in that portion of the track required to 
be paid for by the industry may be leased to the industry, with 
rental at 6 per cent on the current market value of the mate- 
rial, provided good and sufficient security is furnished to cover 
the return of such material and that the rental be paid an- 
nually in’ advance. 

Your attention is also called to the fact that the Railroad 
Administration has not deemed it wise to prescribe a uniform 
liability clause in industry track contracts, but the regional 
directors are to use such forms as, in their judgment and with 
the approval of the corporation, may be most appropriate. 

I shall be glad if you will instruct the officers of the roads 
in your region accordingly. 


The League adopted a vote of thanks to Director Thelen 
for his services in this matter. 


Baggage Committee 


J. W. Cobey made the following report for the baggage 
committee: 


Reports were current in different parts of the country of the 
proposal on the part of the Railroad Administration to abolish 
the free allowance for 150 pounds of baggage on each ticket 
and other privileges, and much time was spent by the commit- 
tee in an effort to obtain some information about the founda- 
tion for these reports. It appears that Washington correspon- 
dents of commercial publications reported that the subject was 
discussed at a recent meeting of the regional directors of the 
Railroad Administration. The editors circularized members 
generally, urging them to communicate with congressmen and 
senators protesting against such changes. We have advice, 
however, from Mr. Max Thelen, director, division of public 
— that there is no such proposal before the adminis- 

ion. 

The committee is continuing its efforts toward the adoption 
of one joint uniform baggage tariff. 


Concealed Damage Blanks 


J. M. Belleville, by mail, submitted the following report 
of his special committee on concealed damage blanks: 


“Since our meeting at Milwaukee in June last, there 
have been no further developments in connection with 
the proposed blank for use in case of concealed loss and 
damage, Mr. Howard being still unable to put the agreed 
blanks into effect because of objections from the legal de- 
partment and from the carriers. 


“We have appended, for the information of the members, 
Copy of a letter upon this subject, under date of August 
4, from Director Thelen, addressed to Vice-President Sang- 
ster. We have had no later advice upon this question. 


yd Mr. Sangster: 
eaeetting further to the matter of rules and regulations gov- 
vised? claims for concealed loss and damage, I am now ad- 
at by Mr. E. Marvin Underwood, general soli¢itor, division 
2W, as follows: 
dl Upon consideration of this circular I reached the con- 
brn that its principal provisions were contrary to law and 
nor eerceable, also that the legal provisions remaining were 
— sufficient importance to justify the issuance of this cir- 
joan main feature of the proposed circular was the provision 
nee ring the giving notice of claims and inspection of the 
perty within fifteen days after its receipt. This would, of 


_— conflict with the provisions of the Cummins amend- 
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“The circular was also submitted to the regional directors 
and a number of them very strenuously objected to the issu- 
ance of the circular for operating reasons.”’ 

I would be very much disappointed if the matter were al- 
lowed to rest in this way. While I appreciate the force of 
what Mr. Underwood says. it seems to me that at least one 
more effort should be made to surmount such difficulties as 
may have developed and to see whether a constructive solution 
satisfactory alike to the shippers and to the Railroad Admin- 
istration cannot be reached. 

Accordingly, I am today calling the attention of Mr. Under- 
wood to the fact that the proposed rules have heretofore been 
agreed upon between the representatives of the Nationa! In- 
dustrial Traffic League and certain representatives of the 
Railroad Administration, and that the Railroad Administration 
has heretofore had dealings with the National Industrial Traffic 
League in quite a number of important matters and have 
always found the League to be helpful and constructive. I 
am asking Mr. Underwood whether he cannot state the objec- 
tions which have now developed, transmit them to the com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League and then see 
whether these objections cannot be surmounted. 

I am leaving today for a trip which will keep me out of the 
office for approximately two weeks. I expect to have advice 
from Mr. Underwood by the time I return and shall then write 


to you again. 
Report of Weighing Committee 


Chairman Bell of the committee on weighing made the 


following report on the matter of tolerance on coal and 
coke: 
{ 

After the Milwaukee meeting communication was sent by 
the chairman of your committee on weighing to Mr. C. W. 
Crawford, then acting chairman of the committee on weighing 
of the American Railway Association, detailing the action of 
the League at the summer meeting with respect to moisture 
tolerance on coal and coke, and asking that early consideration 
be given to the matter by the American Railway Association, 
with the view of making effective the action of the League. 
Since that time the American Railroad Association has been 
reorganized with various sections, including the sections of 
transportation and traffic. 

The traffic section has a committee on weighing, and we are 
advised by Mr. Fred Zimmerman, vice-chairman of the general 
committee, that the subject of tolerance on coal and coke is 
docketed for a meeting of the committee on weighing and in- 
spection of freight traffic, which will probably be held on 
September 10. ‘ . 

Your committee expects to pursue this matter to a proper 
conclusion. 


He made the following report on the matter of National 
Code of Weighing Rules: ae 


At the Milwaukee meeting a report was made of the action 
of the United States Railroad Administration in endeavoring 
to bring about on the part of all carriers conformity with the 
national code of weighing rules. 

Through the courtesy of the chairman of the general western 
freight traffic committee, the chairman of your committee on 
weighing was supplied with a copy of their Docket F3663 on 
the subject of weighing carload freight, which covered memo- 
randa of the action taken by the various western district 
freight traffic committees and their recommendations. After 
the Milwaukee meeting the chairman of the general committee 
was advised of the action taken by the League membership 
with special reference to the moisture tolerance on coal and 
coke, which was that the League should call upon the carriers 
through the American Railway Association, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, if necessary, to eliminate from their 
tariffs all provisions for moisture tolerance, the amount of 
which had not been determined by the process established by 
agreement between the League and the American Railway 
Association. 

We are advised by Chairman Johnson that the recommenda- 
tion of his committee to Director Chambers was in the nature 
of a report indicating the conditions as ascertained from the 
canvass of the western territory, and with the suggestion that 
the interpretation of the rule covering tolerance for moisture 
on coal and coke be referred to the committees of the Ameri- 
ean Railway Association and the National Industrial Traffic 
League, which committees originally formulated the rules, and 
with this recommendation was sent the recommendation of the 
weighing committee of the League. Mr. Johnson advises that 
he has not yet been advised as to the conclusions reached by 
the directors of the divisions of traffic and public service. 


A motion by Mr. Tompkins for the appointment of a 
special committee to look after claims arising out of in- 
tensive loading was adopted. 

There was considerable discussion of the matter of can- 
celing obsolete rates by carriers. It was precipitated by 
a motion by Mr. Mueller that the committee on rate con- 
struction and tariffs be instructed to take the matter up 
with the Administration. The idea was that carriers were 
proposing before traffic committees to cancel so-called ob- 
solete rates, when they were not obsolete. Various opin- 
ions were expressed as to the proper definition of obsolete 
rates and as to how the rights of shippers should be 
guarded. It was finally decided to leave the matter to 
the executive committee, with instructions that it bring 
in some definite plan of action at the Friday morning 


session. 
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At the Friday meeting of the League a resolution offered 
by the executive committee was adopted, providing that 
the directors of public service and traffic be requested 
to require that applications for the cancellation of rates 
alleged to be obsolete be accompanied in all cases by a 
showing that interested parties have been consulted as to 
the actual or prospective use of such rates either to or 
from the objective point or points interemediate thereto 
or based thereon, and whether or not these parties con- 
sent to the withdrawal of the rates, this to apply to the 
present dockets; also that all tariffs carrying such can- 
cellations shall contain in connection therewith a provi- 
sion to the effect that such rates will be reinstated on 
one day’s notice on proper showing that the rates will be 
actually used. 

The following resolution, offered by the executive com- 
mittee, was also adopted: 

“We recommend that legislation be enacted that will 
continue the rates, fares, etc., existing, with intra and 
inter state, at the time the carriers are returned to private 
operation until same be later changed, either by the act 
of the carrier or carriers, as provided by law, or by prop- 
erly constituted authority having jurisdiction.” 

Mr. Sangster gave occasion for a long debate when he 
offered a supplementary resolution providing that changes 
in rates proposed by state authorities should be suspended 
on prima facie showing to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that they would result in placing an undue burden 
on interstate commerce. The Commission would then pro- 
ceed to a formal hearing in co-operation with the state 
authorities, after which it would proceed to make such 
order as it thought proper. 

It was explained that the desire was to prevent Shreve- 
port cases before they arose, instead of curing an evil 
caused by discriminatory state rates after a certain amount 
of damage had been caused. In the course of the debate 
it was charged by Mr. Sangster and Mr. Pippin, of St. 
Louis, that the Chicago members of the executive com- 
mittee present were influenced by selfish interests in their 
attitude, whereupon Messrs. Barlow, Bentley, Bradford and 
Bell withdrew their votes, leaving the vote 4 for the report 
of the executive committee as submitted, 4 against it 
and 4 not voting. The Sangster proposal had been de- 
bated in the executive committee meeting the night be- 
fore. The chief objection urged to the Sangster plan was 
that it would not be legal and that Congress would not 
adopt it. Mr. Sangster argued that the League need not 
concern itself with the legal problem, but should say what 
it would like to see accomplished, and that it ought not 
to follow its customary course of refusing to stand for 
reforms that might be difficult to achieve. His resolution 
was finally defeated by a vote of 44 to 41. 


The executive committee made a report on the plan 
that had been under consideration by a special committee 
to have a paid executive officer for the League who would 
relieve the president and secretary of much of their work 
and accomplish some other desirable things. The pro- 
posal met with favor and the executive committee was 
instructed to formulate a definite plan and submit it by 
circular for the consideration of members. 

A resolution was adopted recommending that the law 
provide for a board of conciliation and arbitration to hear 
railroad labor disputes, whose decision should be subject 
to revision only by the authority to whom it would re- 
port. Railroad employees would waive their right to 
strike, and would be guilty of conspiracy, punishable by 
proper remedy, if they did strike, though they might re- 
sign. The board would be composed of eight members— 
two from carrier employees, two from carrier officials and 
four from the general public. It would be appointed by 
the Commission and report to it. 


As to the Cummins railroad bill introduced this week, 
Chairman Barlow of the executive committee made a 
brief explanatory statement about it and suggested that a 
special committee be appointed to make a thorough analy- 
sis and submit it to the members by mail so they might 
have the benefit of those views in connection with any 
action they might care to take as individuals. This sug- 
gestion was adopted. President Freer was also instructed 
thus, in his appearance before the House committee next 
week, he should, if opportunity offered, oppose the rigid 
long and short haul clause section of the Cummins bill, 
the provision for a transportation board, the provision for 
rate zones, and, in his discretion, such other portions of 
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the bill as are opposed to the provisions of the Ege. 
Pomerene bill. The League also voted that the Senate 
committee be asked to have hearings on the Cummins 
bill. Mr. Barlow said the executive committee was astop. 
ished that such a bill should come out. He commendej 
some features of it and condoned others. Still others, he 
said, were not clear. The transportation board, he said, 
would be superior to the Commission. The labor section 
he thought good. Rates, he said, would be made in order 
to produce adequate revenue regardless of reasonableness 
or the effect on communities. The words “interest of the 
public” appeared often in the bill, he said, but he could 
not see how that interest was conserved. 

'The League went on record as in favor of a daylight 
saving law. 

Later figures obtained by President Freer from Director 
Thelen and read to the League showed that August 2 
there were 3,000 more box cars than on August 1; that 
the Administration had ordered 50,000 open top cars, of 
which 18,060 had been delivered August 1 and 25,355 Sep. 
tember 1; that on September 1 there remained to be sten- 
ciled 16,599 cars; that on August 1 there remained 10,252 
cars still to be built, and on September 1 there remained 
8,046 cars. 


JULY SHOWS GAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


Director-General Hines, on September 2, authorized the 
following: 

Detailed statistics will shortly become available of the 
operating results for the month of July of practically all 
the Class I railroads and large terminal companies in fed- 
eral operation. These results will indicate that the net 
operating income for the month of July, 1919, was about 
$77,000,000. After allowing for one-twelfth of the annual 
rental due the railroad companies whose railroads are 
covered by these statistics, the net gain to the govern 
ment on account of these properties for the month of July 
was about $2,000,000. The net loss for the seven months 
ended July 31, 1919, was $290,526,307. 

The corresponding net gain or loss for these same prop- 
erties by months of the present calendar year has been 
as follows: 

Net Gain or Loss to the Government 
after allowing for one-twelfth of the 


annual rental. 
Net Gain Net Loss 
$57,782,557 
65,430,850 
64,881,856 
48,757,056 
33,642,128 
22,031,860 


Month 
January 
February 


July, estimated 


Net loss for seven months... .......... 290,526,307 
The falling off in freight business as compared with the 
years 1918 and 1817 continues to be an important factor, 
‘but the month of July, 1919, shows a slight improvement 
over June, 1919, in the actual business handled. The per 
centage of decrease compared with the same month of 
1918 and 1917 is also less than in June. This is indicated 
by the following comparison of net ton miles per mile of 
road per day: | 
Revenue and Non-Revenue Ton Miles 
per Mile of Road per Day. 
191 1918 1917 
January 
February 


4878 5,487 


Seven months ended July 31 4,351 5,044 ] ; 

The preliminary reports on passenger traffic during July 
indicate a substantial increase over July, 1918, which par 
tially offsets the decrease in freight traffic indicated above. 


INTERVENTION PERMITTED 


The Commission has permitted Morris & Co. to inter 
vene in No. 10745, National Wholesale Grocers’ Associatlo? 


‘ys, Alabama & Vicksburg et al., and in No. 10745, Sub 


No. 1, Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association et al. ¥S 
Southern Railway et al. They are the cases in which the 
grocers accuse the railroads of giving the packers undue 
preference in rates and service, especially in the operat! 
of peddler cars, 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
pract cal nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. 
specialist on inters‘ate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long exper ence and wide knowledze will answer questions 
relating to pract’cal traffic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a more elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of inves‘igation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Departmen‘, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washinzton, D. C. 


Loss in Shipments Subject to Absorption of Moisture 


California.—Question: On Oct. 4, 1917, a carload ship- 
ment of wool containing 160 bags was forwarded to con- 
signee at Long Beach, Calif., routing over the Eastern 
Steamship Company-Metropolitan Line-Morgan Line to 
Galveston-c|o Southern Pacific. It is a demonstrated fact 
that scoured wool will absorb moisture and the records 
of the consignee prove that all shipments received during 
ayear’s period weighed between 3 per cent and 4 per cent 
heavier at destination than the amount of weight invoiced. 
The hauls were all via steamship line to Galveston and 
thence via rail line over the southern deserts. We do 
not know the amount of moisture that was absorbed over 
ocean haul and what amount evaporated during the rail 
haul; however, the fact remains that the net amount of 
moisture in the wool at. destination was between 3 per 
cent and 4 per cent. The wool is invoiced from $1.05 to 
$1.22 per pound, and the value of the commodity precludes 
careless weighing on the part of the shippers. 

The particular shipment we have in mind was delivered 
at destination and a notation placed on the freight bill 
that each and every sack in the entire shipment was torn 
and contents exposed. The total invoice weight for the 
car was 20,691 pounds, while the consignee received 20,918 
pounds, consignee sustaining a loss, and in arriving at 
that loss 4 per cent of the original invoice weight, or 827 
pounds, was added to it in order to show what the weight 
of the shipment should have been. This was 21,518 
pounds, and,- as destination scale shows 20,918 pounds 
have been received, claim was filed for 600 pounds ‘loss. 

It develops that the shipper made out a clear bill of 

lading on Oct. 4, 1917, which was signed by the agent of 
the Eastern Steamship Lines at Boston, Mass. When the 
shipment was delivered at the dock exceptions were taken 
to one lot containing 49 sacks. We have proof that the 
balance of the sacks were intact and in good condition; 
also, that the one lot of 49 sacks was delivered recoopered 
and placed in good condition at the docks. In the face of 
these facts the Eastern Steamship Line placed a notation 
across the bill of lading: ‘“‘Bagging more or less torn. 
Eastern Steamship Company not responsible for loss or 
condition of contents.” They advance this notation as a 
Teason for declining to pay the claim. We contend that 
the notation was not signed by the shippers, was not rep- 
Tesentative of the facts and that the Eastern Steamship 
Company could not, under the terms of the uniform bill of 
lading, limit its liability; that the Eastern Steamship Com- 
pany was duty bound to use due care in transporting the 
shipment, and that the mere fact of placing such a nota- 
tion on the bill of lading would not absolve them from 
liability due to negligence or careless handling on their 
part or on the part of the succeeding carriers. 
_In declining the claim it is also alleged that the basis 
is theoretical. We maintain, however, that the average 
of 4 per cent moisture obtained by comparison between 
Invoice weights and destination weights of shipments re- 
ceived in good condition during the period of one year 
Precludes any possibility of theory. 

The statute of limitations will run against the claim on 
Oct. 30, 1919, and we will be very much pleased if you 
Will consent to discuss the points involved in an early 
issue of The Traffic World. 

Answer: The bills of lading of both rail and water car- 


tiers usually contain a provision to the effect that the 


Carrier will not be responsible for any loss or damage to 
Property caused by the action or default of the shipper. 
Under this provision would be included loss resulting from 
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the defective manner in which the goods are packed by 
the owner, but as the law presumes that the best method 
of packing is used for a particular kind of carriage, if 
the carrier accepts goods improperly packed or in bad 
condition, it will often note that fact on the bill of lading 
as evidence in defense of any action subsequently brought 
by the owner. Such a notation cannot be construed as a 
limitation of liability, and if the facts recited are not true 
or if the bad packing did not contribute to the loss or 
damage, the carrier would be liable. 

As to the amount of damage, this must be shown to be 
actual and not speculative. On page 694 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Ruling In the Matter of Bills of 
Lading, as stated in I. C. C. Report 52, it said: “A car- 
rier is liable both at common law and under the federal 
statute for any actual loss of goods caused by it while in- 
transit. If a difference in weights results from actual 
loss of the goods so caused by it, the carrier must pay 
the claim for such loss. Under the law it is the carrier’s 
duty to collect, and the shipper’s duty to pay, freight 
charges based upon correct, not estimated, weights. The 
claimed loss presents a question of fact. Whether or not 
a ‘discrepancy’ in elevator weights results from actual 
loss of a commodity or an error, human or mechanical, in 
the weighing operation, is a question of fact to be deter- 
mined from all the evidence. The burden of proof to show 
what is the correct weight would depend, in a measure at 
least, upon which of the parties carrier or shipper is re- 
sponsible fur the accuracy of the weights.” 

The Commission has in numerous cases recognized the 
fact that certain articles are subject to moisture and ap- 
proved charges based on weights changing by reason 
thereof. In cases of evaporation the weights are usually 
ascertained at points of origin, while on the heavy grades 
of commodities, such as coal and grain, no correction of 
weights is allowable for absorption or evaporation, unless 
the tolerance exceeds 500 pounds, and then for the excess 
over that weight only. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that if wool is always sub- 
ject to moisture and that accurate percentages of such 
absorption have been ascertained by trade customs, that 
such may be used as competent evidence in determining 
the actual loss for which a carrier may be liable. 
Overcharge on Misdelivered Shipment Ratified by Shipper 

Michigan.—Question: Some time ago a shipment of au- 
tomobiles was forwarded to a dealer whose custom it was 
to receive three machines to a carload. While this car 
was en route, it was, through an error on the part of the 
railroad, diverted from the original destination to a point 
in California. The railroad requested that we arrange to 
handle car there rather than to return it to a point in Iowa 
where it was destined. Shipments to our California dealer 
went always four machines to a car and we based refund 
for overcharge on account of handling this shipment in 
California on the fact that this load of three machines 
cost the dealer more than it would if shipment had con- 
sisted of four machines. This amount of the claim is 
declined by the railroad, stating that inasmuch as ship- 
ment was loaded and moved in a car taking a 10,000- 
pound minimum, they are without authority to observe 
other than the minimum weight. We contend that, inas- 
much as it was the railroad’s error, claim should be 
settled on the basis of the total overcharge cost to our 
dealer. 

Answer: By accepting the proposal of the carrier to 
accept delivery of the misrouted car at the California point 
instead of requiring the carrier to return it to the properly 
directed destination point in Iowa, you not only waived 
your rights for redress on the ground of conversion, but 
also entered into a new contract of carriage by which 
delivery was to be made at a California point, and sub- 
ject to the carrier’s rules and regulations regarding the 
shipment of automobiles from the original shipping point 
to the California point. Therefore, your claim for over- 
charge must be. settled on the basis of the carrier’s pub- 
lished tariffs regarding the minimum weights and charges 
for carload shipments of automobiles to the California 
point. If you had not ratified the misdelivery of the ship- 
ment the adjustment might have been on a different basis. 


Filing Claim Condition Precedent to Recovery 


Kansas.—Question: On December 29 the Robinson 
Packer Company made a shipment consigned to ourselves 
at Oilton, Okla., which was lost in transit by the American 
Railway Express Company. Our representative at Oilton 
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failed to notify us promptly of the non-arrival of the ship- 
ment «nd as a consequence our claim was not filed with 
the express company until approximately 4 months 26 
days after receipt of the shipment by the carrier. The 
express company has declined our claim, stating that the 
26 days is not a reasonable time after the expiration of 
4 months in which to make delivery of the shipment. We 
would like to have your valuable opinion in regard to 
this question. 

We would like to call your attention to your letter of 
March 26, relative to the loss of a shipment moving be- 
tween Jencks and Tulsa, Okla. It appears that this ques- 
tion was decided in favor of the shipper in the case of 
St. Louis-San Francisco vs. Bilby, 130 Pac. 1089. 

Answer: Both the Cummins amendment to the act and 
the Uniform Express Receipt, as approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, makes it a condition prece- 
dent for the recovery of a claim that the claim or notice 
of intended claim be filed with the carrier within four 
months after a reasonable time for delivery of the prop- 
erty has elapsed. Consequently, if the usual time re- 
quired in the transportation of a similar shipment between 
the same points has elapsed relative to the shipment in 
question, so that your claim was not filed within four 
months thereafter, both the courts and the Commission 
would hold that your right of recovery against the carrier 
is barred. ; 

Carriers’ Liability as Warehousemen 


Wisconsin.—Question: We had a car of cement that 
was not unloaded until after demurrage charges had com- 
menced to accrue; that is, it was past the 48 hours of free 
time. The car had a leaky roof and in the rain some 
of the cement spoiled. We took the matter up with the 
railroad company and they claim they are not responsible 
after the 48 hours had expired. Similar cases have been 
brought to your attention and we would appreciate very 
much your opinion or understanding in a matter of this 
kind. 

Answer: Section 5 of the Uniform Bill of Lading pro- 
vides that property not removed by the party entitled to 
receive it within 48 hours (exclusive of legal holidays) 
after notice of its arrival has been sent or given, may 
be kept in car, depot, or place of delivery of the carrier, 
or warehouse, subject to a reasonable charge for storage 
and to carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman only. But 
it is the duty of the carrier to properly care for and pre- 
serve such property while in its possession as warehouse- 
man, and as it is also the duty of the carrier to furnish 
suitable ‘equipment, thereforé if the contents of the car 
was partly damaged by reason of the defective condition 
of the car or the failure of the carrier to protect the ship- 
ment while being held in storage it would be liable. 


Notice to Consignee of Refused Shipment 


Connecticut.—Question: On Feb. 9, 1918, we shipped a 
case of goods to Baltimore, Md., over N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. and Penn. R. R. On May 10, 1918, customer reported 
that the case had not been received, and we started a 
tracer. The only record we ever received from tracer 
was a passing at Waverly Transfer. 
19, 1918, we entered claim for the goods. 

A few weeks ago we were notified by the claim depart- 
ment of the railroad company that these goods had been 
received in Baltimore, that they were unclaimed by con- 
signee, and therefore put into storage and sold for freight 
charges. They offered to settle the claim for $6.44—the 
amount left after deducting storage charges. Our claim 
amounted to $49.29. 

The railroad company never advised us that these goods 
were on hand, unclaimed. Our customer has given us an 
affidavit that he was never notified that the goods were 
awaiting his call in Baltimore. Our contention is that 
the claim should be settled in full by the claim depart- 
ment, but they refuse to do this. Can you give us any 
authority on this? q 

Answer: Rule 2, section A, of the Code of Storage 
Rules, as approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, provides, “notice shall be sent or given consignee 
by carrier’s agent in writing, or as otherwise agreed te 
by carrier and consignee, within 24 hours after arrival 
of shipment and billing at destination, such notice to con- 
tain point of shipment and commodity.” Section B 
thereof provides, “Where shipments have been plainly 
marked with the consignor’s name and address, preceded 
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by the word “from,” notice shall be immediately sent oy 
given consignor of refusal of L. C. L. shipments. [Up. 
claimed L. C. L, shipments will be treated as refused 
after 15 days from expiration of free time.” 

In General Order No. 34-B, the United States Railroag 
Administration has provided that “carriers subject to fed. 
eral control shall sell at public auction to the highest 
bidder. without advertisement, carload and less-than-car. 
load non-perishable freight which has been refused or jg 
unclaimed at destination by consignees after the same 
has been on hand 60 days. Consignee, as described in 
the way billing, shall be notified of arrival of shipments 
in all cases, and such notice shall contain provision that 
after freight is unclaimed or undelivered for 15 days after 
expiration of free time at destination it will be treated 
as refused and will be sold without further notice 60 days 
from date of notice of arrival. Consignors shall be noti- 
fied when freight is refused or is unclaimed as provided 
above, when the consignor can be determined from the 
billing or when shipments are marked with the consignor’s 
name and address; such notice to contain provision that 
unless proper orders for disposal are received on or be. 
fore a specified date, not earlier than 60 days from date 
of arrival and notice to consignee, the shipment will 
be sold for charges without further notice.” 

If a carrier fails to comply with the foregoing require 
ments by not giving notice of arrival of shipment to the 
consignee, or notice of its refusal by consignee to the 
consignor, and stores and later sells the same it will be 
guilty of conversion and liable in the full value of the 
shipment. 


Measure of Damages; Shipment of Broken Glass 


IHinois—Question: In-.the beginning of 1917 we pur. 
chased several carloads of glass, the principal size being 
16x24 inch double strength “A” quality, clear. On June 
18, 1919, we shipped 74 boxes of this: glass to Hartford 
City, Ind., to be bent and returned to us at Des Plaines. 
Said glass was bent and returned to us on July 2, 1919. 
One box containing 33 lights was damaged and upon in- 
vestigation we found that 20 lights were broken and of 
no use wh-tever. The straight glass at time of purchase 
in 1917 cost us 23 cents per light. At the present time, if 
we had to replace the same in the open market, we would 
have to pay 54 cents per light. Kindly advise as to what 
price we are entitled to in entering our claim. 

Answer: In Rule 387, Conference Ruling Bulletin 7, the 
Commission, in interpreting the clause in the Uniform 
Bill of Lading, referred to the value of the property (being 
a bona fide invoice price, if any, to the consignee, includ- 
ing the freight charges, if prepaid) at the place and time 
of shipment, on the following facts, “at the time a part-c 
ular shipment, lost in transit, was made, the market price 
of the commodity had advanced beyond the price fixed in 
the contract previously entered into, under which a large 
quantity had been purchased for future delivery,” the 
Commisison held “that the provision in the bill of lading 
contained in the parenthesis above quoted does not apply 
to a shipment made several weeks later than the contract 
of sale.” 

In addition, the Commission In the Matter of Bills of 
Lading, 52 I. C. C., 710, approved the views of the District 
Court for Minnesota in the case of McCaull-Dinsmore 
Company vs. C., M. & St. P. R. R. Co., 252 Fed. 6640, 
wherein the court held that the uniform bill of lading 
stipulation making the value of the property at the place 
and time of shipment as an agreement in the nature of 
a limitation of the carrier’s liability, contrary to the Cum 
mins amendment and therefore unlawful and void. _ 

Based on these rulings, it is our opinion that the carrier 
would be liable for the broken glass on the basis of ils 
present value in the open market. 


Consignee’s Right of Inspection 


Missouri.—Question: Recently we made a shipment of 
carload of flour to our order, notify a certain party al 
Smithville, and on arrival our customers wired us that 
the flour was not in good condition, and they refused the 
car. Investigation developed that the car was switched by 
the carrier to consignee’s track without the bill of lading 
being surrendered and consignee inspected the car with- 
out authority. 

In a case like this we understand that carrier is liable 
on account of car billed without inspection being allowed 
and carrier’s agent should not have permitted inspectio. 
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However. we realize that we might have to go to law 
9 sustain this point. Please let us have your views as 
to our rights in the case and what course should be pur- 
sued to protect bona fide sale, regardless of whether con- 
signee’s Claim as to condition was true. ; 

Answer: The courts are very liberal in their views 
regarding the carrier’s right to afford the consignee the 
opportunity to inspect a shipment, especially when con- 
signed on order and where the consignee may desire to 
examine the quality of the goods to ascertain if it answers 
to the quality of the goods ordered by him before taking 
up the draft in payment of the same. Hutchinson on 
Carriers, 3d edition, volume 2, section 733, says, “the 
consignee is entitled to an opportunity to inspect the 
goods, and this opportunity the carrier is bound to afford 
him, even though he may have instructions not to deliver 
them until they are paid for. The carrier may even per- 
mit the consignee, upon depositing with him the charges 
upon the goods, to take them away with the understand- 
ing that, in case they do not answer to the quality of 
goods ordered by him, he may return them and take back 
his money. 

Time to Recover Freight Charges ; 

Minnesota.—Question: Would you kindly advise me, 
through The Traffic World, as to whether or not there is 
a limited time set for the transportation companies to 
present bills for prepayment of shipments to prepaid 
points? 

At this writing I have in mind an instance where the 
railroad came back on the shipper for freight on a ship- 
ment to a prepaid point, goods being delivered to the 
railroad company for transportation in December of 1916. 
Had the railroad company come back promptly, notifying 
the consignor that destination was a prepaid point, the 
consignor could have recovered from consignee. Where 
such an unreasonable length of time is allowed to elapse 
the chances are it is impossible to locate the consignee 
and, as it was up to him to stand the freight charges on 
the shipment, it would not seem right that the consignor 
should be called upon to make good when the railroad 
company have not given them an opportunity to protect 
themselves from loss by so doing. 

Answer: While the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instructed carriers to promptly collect from the per- 
son liable therefor, the amount of the actual freight 
charges due, as soon as it has been determined, that such 
charges have not been paid, or underpaid, yet the law also 
required carriers to assess the lawfully published rates on 
file, and not in any instance to deviate therefrom. Con- 
sequently, the carrier is under a legal obligation to collect 
from the party liable, the full amount of charges due it 
for the transportation of the shipment, and since such 
charge is in the nature of a debt due the carrier, it might 
recover thereon in a court proceeding as long as it is not 
barred by the statute of limitation in the place where the 
action is brought. In most states such claims may be 
brought within a period of three to five years. 

Filing Notice of Claim 

New York.—Question: Will you please advise if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a definite 
ruling on the following question: 

If shipper make request on carrier for tracer, can. that 
Tequest be considered a written notice of intended claim? 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Rule 510, Conference Ruling Bulletin No. 7, held “that the 
Provision in the uniform bill of lading requiring that 
claims for loss, damage or delay must be made in writing 
Within a specified period is legally complied with when 
the shipper, consignee or lawful holder of the bill of lad- 
ing within the period specified, files with the agent of the 
carrier, either at the point of origin or the point of de- 
livery of the shipment, or with the general claim depart- 
Ment of the carrier, a claim or a written notice of in- 
tended claim, describing the shipment with reasonable 
A mere request by the shipper of the car- 


definiteness.”” 


rier to trace a lost shipment is not equivalent to a claim 
or a written notice of intended claim in the meaning of 
the above rule. 


Movement of Tank Cars for Loading 


New York.—Question: Kindly give us your opinion 


_ the medium of your paper regarding the follow- 


A is a private manufacturer having a large plant at a 
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point in Virginia on. the C. & O. and maintains about 100 
steel tank cars for carrying his commodity to the con- 
sumer. B, a customer of A, asks A to loan him 10 tank 
cars to carry his own commodity from his own manufac- 
turing plant to a number of other plants owned by him 
throughout the state of Pennsylvania. The railroad car- 
riers at the plant of A will not carry the cars empty to 
loading point of B free of charge, claiming that the cars 
will not be returned to home point, A, under load. 

The note to section 3 of rule 29, supplement 30, Official 
Classification No. 44, reads as follows: “A newly acquired 
car is one which has had its reporting marks permanently 
changed by painting or stenciling the marks on the body 
of the car as evidence of new ownership. The carding, 
placarding or boarding of cars will not constitute evidence 
of a change of ownership.” 

The cars loaned by A to B have not had their original 
marks changed and to all intents and purposes the cars 
still remain the property of A. All bills for car repairs: will 
be rendered against A and all mileage earnings will be 
collected by A. We ask your opinion, together with any 
decision or rulings you may have on the matter, as to 
whether or not the carriers are within their rights in 
charging for hauling these cars to loading point of B. 
The cars are not newly constructed. They have been in 
A’s service for several years and simply loaned to B and 
will eventually be returned to home point of A. 

Answer: Inasmuch as the cars in question do not come 
under the definition of new cars or newly acquired as 
provided for in section 3 of rule 29 of the Official Classifi- 
cation and that the mileage earnings are to be collected 
by A, the owner of the cars, we are of the opinion that 
under the provisions of section 2 of rule 29, the cars of 
A should be moved free to the plant of B. While rule 29 
provides that carriers do not obligate themselves to fur- 
nish tank cars, it is nevertheless true that a carrier must 
furnish the equipment necessary to handle its traffic, and 
in the instant case the shipper in borrowing the cars from 
A is in fact providing the equipment which carriers are 
required by law to furnish. 


Reconsignment of Cotton 


lilinois.—Question: Will you please reply through The 
Traffic World to the following? Two bills of lading were 
issued at the same point on the same day covering two 
separate consignments of cotton, 40,000 and 9,000 pounds, 
respectively (carrier’s privilege of compression), from the 
same consignor to the same consignee at the same des- 
tination. Shipments were consolidated at the compress, 
which is located at point of origin, and forwarded to des- 
tination in the same car. This car comprising both ship- 
ments was reconsigned on arrival by one consignor to 
one consignee at another point. Carrier’s tariff I. C. C. 
A-9112 provides for the protection of the through rate 
plus a stated charge for the privilege, on carload shipments 
only. The through rate from point of origin to ultimate 
destination is 60 cents per cwt. any quantity, carried in 
tariff I. C. C. 5114. 

Would the through rate of 60 cents per cwt. be applica- 
ble to the entire shipment or would a combination of ful] 
local rates, concurrently in effect, to and from the point 
of reconsignment be the legal rate on the shipments, con- 
sisting of 9,000 pounds? 

Answer. Inasmuch as the reconsigning tariff provides 
that freight, in carloads only, may be reconsigned, we are 
of the opinion that the consignment consisting of 9,000 
pounds is not entitled to the protection of the through 
rate from point of origin to destination. 

A carload, in the absence of a provision specifying the 
minimum weight which must constitute a carload, is neces- 
sarily the full visible capacity of a car and, inasmuch as 
no minimum is provided for in the reconsigning tariff, the 
only definition of a carload which can be used is that a 
carload is a car loaded to its full visible capacity. 


Misroute Due to Erroneous Terminal Delivery 


Missouri.—Question: We have just had line A decline 
several claims for drayage on less-than-carload shipments 
which we routed to come in over another line with whom 
we have arrangements to consolidate our less-carload traf- 
fic and trap to us free, if 6,000 pounds or over accumulate 
in the free time. We have been using this arrangement 
for over two years and have not had to team any mer- 
chandise in that time. Other lines are paying our drayage 
claims where bill of lading specified the trap car line, and 
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line A has also paid ten or twelve. -‘They now attempt 
to decline some of them on the ground that if we had 
over 6,000 pounds arriving over their line in one day, they 
would have made the same arrangements. Will you kindly 
interpret I. C. C. Conference Ruling 509 on this? Also 
kindly advise if it is not within our province to refuse 
to accept shipments arriving over other roads where bil] 
of lading is plainly routed via trap car line. 

Answer: If a carrier misroutes a shipment by reason 
of its failure to observe the routing instructions shown in 
bill of lading as to terminal delivery, the consignee is 
entitled to recover the difference between the expense 
of drayag actually incurred and the expense which would 
have been incurred if proper delivery had been effected by 
the carrier. 


A consignee may refuse to accept a shipment at a ter-- 


minal other than the one which is specified in the bill of 
lading and may insist upon delivery at the terminal des- 
ignated in the shipping instructions. 

Shipper’s Routing 

Minnesota.—Question:.. We have noted your answer to 
our question regarding routing on page 379 of the August 
16 issue of The Traffic World. We thank you for the in- 
formation, but the question which we asked is not an- 
swered. What we wished to know was, if the shipper 
could legally be held responsible by the consignee for the 
evercharge resulting from its misrouting shipment. 

Answer: While, as a general rule, the consignor, as 
the agent to whom the,owner entrusts his goods to be 
delivered to the carrier,, must be regarded as having au- 
thority. to stipulate for the terms of transportation, in 
the event that it can be proved that the consignor did 
not use due care in selecting the proper route via which 
to forward the shipment, which resulted in a loss to the 
consignee, the consignee can, by a proceeding in a court 
of law, recover from the consignor the amount of such 
damage. 

increased Rates on Coal Under General Order No. 28 

Washington.—Question: At your convenience, will ap- 
preciate a ruling on the following question: 

Car of coal shipped from A to B, in October, 1918, over 
lines of two federal roads, and charges assessed on com- 
bination of rates over C, both factors being increased ac- 
cording to terms of ‘section 2 of General Order No. 28. 
Our contetnion is that the only authority given carrier to 
increase rates was General Order No. 28, as amended, and 
in the interpretation of the contents of that order, in 
Western Freight Traffic Circular No. 3, it is stated that 
where rates on coal are subject to combination of rates, 
the increase will be added to the combination of rates in 
effect on June 24, 1918, and not to each factor of the 
through rate. The carriers did not publish their tariffs 
to conform with the order of the Railroad Administration 
in their freight rate authority No. 10, and in the absence 
in tariffs of the combination rule as outlined in order 
10, I appreciate, that there is no authority for its use. 
It is our contention that the rates as charged are un- 
reasonable, unjust and not fairly in contemplation with 
the authority to increase rates contained in the general 
order. 

Carriers have repeatedly declined our claims, stating 
that rates were assessed according to published tariff, and 
they had no authority to refund. Kindly advise if car- 
riers ere correct in their contention, and, if so, do you 
consider that we could obtain an order from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on formal complaint for rep- 
aration and compelling carriers to publish a combination 
clause for future use? 

Answer: In a number of instances, where, prior to 
June 25, 1918, combination rates applied, through rates 
on coal have been published, using as factors the rates 
in effect prior to June 25, 1918, to the sum of which has 
been added the increase provided for under General Order 
No. 28. 

It is our view that if you file a formal complaint before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission you can obtain an 
order from the Commission directing the carriers to pub- 
lish through rates and to refund the differences between 
the rate charged and a through rate based upon the sum 
of the factors in effect prior to June 25, 1918, plus the 
increase under General Order No. 28. 

Combination Rates 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Kindly advise us your opin- 
ion on the following proposition: 
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A carload of merchandise is shipped from Kansas (ity 
on July 30, via Chicago to Philadelphia. On August 1 4 
new rate was put into effect from Chicago to Philadelphia 
and this particular car did not leave Chicago until eithe, 
August 1 or 2. As there is not a through rate in effeg 
from Kansas City to Philadelphia and only a combination 
based on Chicago, we believe that on the Chicago to Phila. 
delphia haul we should be entitled to the rate effective 
August 1 on this particular car. 

Answer: Rule 5-C of Tariff Circular 18-A of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission provides that if no specific 
rate from point of origin to destination of a through ship. 
ment is provided, and no specific manner of constructing 
combination rate for it is prescribed, the lowest combina. 
tion of rates applicable via the route over which the ship. 
ment moves is the lawful rate for that shipment and that 
such combination through rate must be treated as a unit 
from the date of original shipment to the date of its ar. 
rival at destination, and the rate applied must be the 
combination of the rates which exist upon the date of the 
original shipment. Therefore, in accordance with the 
above rule, the proper rate to apply on the shipment in 
question is the combination rate based on the factors to 
and from Chicago in effect at time the shipment left Kan 
sas City. 


Minimum Class Rate on Articles Rated Lower in Excep. 
tions to Classification Than in Classification Proper 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We beg to refer you to the 
question of “Minimum Class Rate on Articles Rated Lower 
in Exceptions to Classification Than in Classification 
Proper” in June 28 and July 19 issues of The Traffic 
World, and would thank you to advise us the correct in- 
terpretation of another side of this subject which appar. 
ently neither the carriers nor the writer is quite clear on. 

On a recent carload shipment of roofing paper a rate 
of 6% per cwt. was assessed, which was arrived at by 
using 90 per cent of the sixth class rate of 7 cents, as 
per note 2 of Official Classification. We contended, hovw- 
ever, that the correct rate was 6 cents per cwt., which is 
90 per cent of the sixth class rate of 6% cents, as the ap: 
plication of note 2 to the Official Classification will not 
apply on roofing paper when rated 90 per cent of sixth 
class, and which exception is published in supplement No. 
11 to Pennsylvania Railroad Exception to Official: Classifi 
cation, page 6 of I. C. C. 8325. 

Please advise, through the columns of The Traffic World, 
under the heading of Pennsylvania, if these minimum 
charges are to be observed on the paper articles listed 
therein when rated 90 per cent of sixth class. 

Answer: Paragraph D of General Order No. 28, pub- 
lished as rule 9 in the special supplements increasing 
rates, effective June 25, 1918, provides that the minimum 
rate on any article shall be the rate for the class at which 
that article is rated in the classification applying in the 
territory where the shipment moves. Roofing paper being 
rated sixth class in the Official Classification, the minimum 
rate is 7 cents per 100 pounds. 


Refund of Storage Charges Assessed Because of Carrier's 
Failure to Give Notice of Arrival 


New Jersey.—Question: 


Will you kindly answer the fol: 
lowing questions through the columns of The Traffic 
World? We would like to know if consignee has any re 
dress on storage charges. Our Boston office made a ship 
ment to our Pittsburgh office of two boxes of iron bars, 
weighing 540 pounds. The freight agent at Pittsburgh, 
sending the arrival notice, sent it to the wrong address 
and we never received it. Some time after, the storage 
company sent our office a notice that they had this ma 
terial in storage. We had to pay storage charge of $3.79. 
We would like to know whether there is any ruling 
whereby we can compel the railroad company to pay this 
amount, as it was caused by negligence on the part of 
their employees. 

Answer: Section A of rule-2 of Agent Boyd's I. C. C. 
No. U. S 3, which publishes uniform storage rules for lines 
under federal control, provides that notice shall be set! 
or given consignee by carrier’s agent in writing, or 4 
otherwise agreed to by carrier and consignee, within 
twenty-four hours (one day) after arrival of shipment and 
billing at destination. Section A-4 of rule 7 provides tha! 
no storage charges shall be collected when caused by rail- 
road errors which prevent proper tender or delivery. 

Inasmuch as the carrier failed to give proper notice of 
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arrival, you are entitled to a refund of the storage charges 
collected. Unless the carrier is willing to make a refund 
voluntarily it will be necessary for you to file a formal 
complaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
ask for an order directing the carrier to refund the storage 
charges unlawfully collected because of its error. 


Carrier’s Misroute 


New York.—Question: On Dec. 27 and Dec. 28, 1916, 
we shipped two cars of shelf dryers to Lynchburg, Va., 
routing same Pennsylvania-Southern Railroad, as requested 
by consignees. 

We are located on a New York Central siding, at Bar- 
nard, just outside of Rochester, and the New York Cen- 
tral has switching arrangements with the Pennsylvania, 
but instead of our advising the Barnard agent to switch 
the cars to the Pennsylvania at Rochester (switching 
charge to be absorbed by Pennsylvania), we tendered them 
to the New York Central at Barnard, without any special 
instructions. The cars were carried by the New York 
Central to Newberry Junction, at which point they were 
turned over to the Pennsylvania and later to the Southern, 
arriving at destination promptly. Freight was assessed at 
358, making charges of $470.05. 

The nearest New York Central and Pennsylvania junc- 
tion to Rochester is Canandaigua, the rate via Canandai- 
gua being .317. We made claim on the New York Central 
for the difference in these rates and received their check 
in settlement some time ago. 

Before accepting same in full, however, we discovered 
there was in effect at the time shipment was made a 
rate of .249 via N. Y. C., P. & L. E., Pittsburgh, B. & O., 
Strassburg & Southern R.R. The same rate of .249 would 
have applied if routed New York Central, Néwberry Junc- 
tion, Pennsylvania, Potomac Transfer, Washington South- 
ern, R. F. & P., Richmond, Va. & C. & O. R. R., Authority 
N. Y. C. Tariff No. 4129, I. C. C. No. 3599 

In view of the above, additional claim was made on the 
New York Central for $89.29 and, while claim has not been 
turned down exactly, it is intimated that we cannot collect 
same, the $53.83 already received oeing all we are en- 
titled to. 

Will you advise if there is any I. C. C. ruling or other 
authority which obligates a carrier to notify shippers of 
a lower rate via another route than specified in bill of 
lading? We are of the opinion that the Barnard agent was 
morally bound to protect us in this case and would be 
glad to have your advice on the matter. 

Answer: In the absence of specific routing instructions 
by shipper, it is the duty of the carrier to forward a ship- 
Ment via the cheapest reasonable route known to him. 

If a carrier’s agent misroutes a shipment and thus 

causes extra expense to the shipper over and above the 
lawful charges via another available route, over which such 
agent had applicable rates which he could use, the carrier 
may adjust the overcharge so caused by refunding to the 
shipper the difference between the lawful charges via the 
route over which the shipment moved and what would 
have been the lawful charges on the same shipment at the 
Same time via the cheaper available route (Conference 
Ruling 214 (C) and (D)). 
_ Either of the routes via which the rate of .249 applies 
1S an available route and the carrier is therefore liable 
for misroute in not forwarding the shipment via one of 
such routes and should refund the overcharge caused by 
its failure to do so. However, unless the carrier will agree 
to refund charges it will be necessary for you to file a 
formal complaint before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for an order directing the refund. 


HEARING ON PAPER LABEL RATE 
; The Western Freight Traffic Committee announces that 
it will, on September 19, at 10:30 a. m., consider the ques- 
Uon of reduction in the present rates on paper labels, car- 
loads, from eastern defined territory to Pacific coast ter- 
minals and intermediate points. 


HEARING POSTPONED 

The Western Freight Traffic Committee advises that the 
hearing upon the question of an advance in rates on 
alcohol, denatured or wood, from New Orleans and related 
boints to Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Ohio River 
crossings, C. F. A. territory, points in Minnesota, Iowa, 
*te., which was scheduled for September 9, has been post- 
boned until 10:30 a. m. September 25. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Rules of |. C. C.: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) Rule of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission providing that burnt 
cotton, which is cotton that has been on fire, and which 
has not been subsequently repicked and rebaled, must not 
be offered for shipment until it has been reconditioned, 
or until not less than five days have elapsed since the 
last evidence of fire therein, does not forbid shipment of 
cotton which had been part of a larger mass that had 
been on fire after five days elapsed, merely because there 
was fire in other cotton about 200 yards distant at the 
time of the shipment.—Southern Ry. Co. vs. Pettit et al., 
257 Fed. Rep. 663. 

Suits, Federal Control: 

(District Court, E. D., Louisiana, New Orleans Division.) 
Under act March 21, 1918 (Comp. St. 3115-3/4a-3115-3/4p), 
litigants could sue railroad companies under federal di- 
rection, just as they had previously been able to do and 
in such courts as had jurisdiction under the general law. 
—Johnson vs. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads, et 
al., 257 Fed. Rep. 757. 

It was competent for the federal Director-General of 
Railroads to stipulate in what jurisdiction he might be 
sued, but his authority to make rules and regulations did 
not authorize the setting aside of, the plain provisions of 
act March 21, 1918 (Comp. St. 3115-3/4a-3115-3/4p), as to 
the railroad companies.—Ibid. 

Under section 12 of act March 21, 1918 (Comp. St. 3115- 
3/4L), providing for the federal control of railroads, it is 
incumbent on the Director-General to defend a suit against 
a road, and to make payment in the event of recovery 
out of his receipts; question of adjustment as between 
government and the railroad being for settlement when 
the roads shall be returned to their owners or otherwise 
disposed of.—Ibid. 

Rates: 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Under the fed- 
eral interstate commerce act as amended by the Elkins 
act, a published tariff while in force has the effect of a 
statute and is- binding alike on carrier and shipper.— 
Cicardi Bros. Fruit & Produce Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co., 
213 S. W. Rep. 531. 

With respect to services governed by the federal inter- 
state commerce act as amended by Elkins act, the rule 
that both carrier and shipper are bound by and cannot 
alter the terms of service as fixed by the filed regulations 
applies, not only to rates, but also to other stipulations 
relating to service facilities within the purview of the act. 
—Ibid. 

Under the federal law, a shipper is bound to take notice 
of the filed tariff rates, and, so long as they remain op- 
erative, they are conclusive as to the rights of the parties, 
in the absence of facts or circumstances showing an at- 
tempt at rebating or false billing.—Ibid. 

No oral agreement as to interstate shipments can be 
given a prevailing effect which will be contrary to filed 
tariff schedules.—Ibid. 

Federal Decisions: 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) The effect to 
be given the provisions of an interstate shipping contract 
is governed by the decisions of the federal courts, and 
state courts are bound to follow their rules.—Cicardi Bros. 
Fruit & Produce Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co., 213 S. W. Rep. 
531. 

Discrimination: 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) A special con- 
tract entered into at St. Louis, Mo., between a shipper 
and a carrier, whereby the carrier was to divert or re- 
consign a shipment of potatoes at Pittsburgh, Pa., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., by wire, so as to have it go by particular train, 
arriving at Chicago on a particular date, was an agreement 
for special services prohibited by interstate commerce act 
as amended by Elkins act, for breach of which no recovery 
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could be had by the shipper.—Cicardi Bros. Fruit & Pro- 
duce Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co., 213 S. W. Rep. 531. 
Cummins Amendment: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) <A prospective operation 
must be given to clause in Cummins amendment of Aug. 
9, 1916, to interstate commerce act (U. S. Cop. St. 8604a), 
to effect that: declared liability of carrier for actual loss 
shail not apply to contracts of limitation authorized by 
order of Interstate Commerce Commission, and that pro- 
viso or exception does not apply to Commission’s orders 
prior to amendment of March 4, 1915.—Western Assur. 
Co. vs. Wells Fargo & Co., 173 N. W. Rep. 402. 

Switching Charges: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) A schedule of rates pub- 
lished and filed by a railroad company providing for the 
absorption by the company of the switching charges of 
connecting carriers at the destination of shipments, where, 
under its schedules of rates theretofore published and 
filed, the shipper was required to pay such charges, is 
a change in an existing tariff, and not a “first instance 
tariff,” within the meaning of chapter 176, G. L. 1905 (Gen. 
St. 4290-4297).—National Elevator Co. vs. Chicago, M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co., 173 N. W. Rep. 418. 

Reduction in Rates: 


(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) A change in the tariffs 
of a railroad company, voluntarily made, reducing rates 
to all shippers on all commodities, at all stations in this 
state, becomes effective without obtaining the consent of 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commission in the manner 
provided by chapter 176, G. L. 1905 (Gen. St. 4290-4297). — 
National Elevator Co. vs. Chicago, N. & S. P. Ry. Co., 173 
N. W. Rep. 418. 


After such a change has been made, the original rate 
cannot be restored without the consent of the commission 
after a hearing upon notice, a finding that the reinstate- 
ment or such rate will be a fair and reasonable change 
in rates, and an order or other action on the part of the 
commission sanctioning the change.—Ibid. 


Lossand Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


BILLS OF LADING 
Draft Attached: 

(Supreme Court of Mississippi.) The contention that a 
bank purchasing a draft with bill of lading attached does 
not assume any of the liabilities of the seller of the goods 
and is not liable on a warranty made by the seller of 
the goods represented by the bill of lading cannot be sus- 
tained.—Citizens‘ Bank & Trust Co. of Belzoni vs. Har- 
peth Nat. Bank of Franklin et al., 82 Sou. Rep. 329. 

When, in consequence of a purchase of drafts with, bills 
of lading attached, a national bank becomes the owner 
of personal property as an incident to the purchase of the 
drafts, such purchase is not prohibited by Rev. St. 5136 
(Comp. St. 9661).—Ibid. 

Where drafts with bills of lading attached had been for- 
warded by the holder to another for collection, there can 
be no conversion by failure to promptly remit the proceeds, 
in the absence of a demand from the owner therefor.—Ibid. 


CUSTODY AND CONTROL OF GOODS 


Presumption: 

(Appellate Court of Indiana.) There being no evidence 
to the contrary, there is a presumption that title to coal 
vested in a consignee.—Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
vs. Partlow, 123 N. E. Rep. 838. 

Where a consignee of coal reconsigned the same while 
in iransit, and the carrier acceded to the request of the 
original consignee to reconsign and to forward the coal 
to defendant, defendant must~be treated as the consignee 
and entitled to recover for, the carrier’s failure to trans- 
port the coal with the promptness prescribed by Burns’ 
Ann. St. 1914, par. 5205, and hence defendant may counter- 
claim for damages for delay in an action for demurrage.— 
Ibid. 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Evidence: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) In an action 
against a railroad company for the value of burnt cotton, 
which was destroyed while in transit, the question whether 
the cotton was on fire at the time of the shipment, or 
whether it caught on fire while in transit, held one of 
fact for the jury.—Southern Ry. Co. vs. Pettit et al., 257 
Fed. Rep. 663. 

In an action for the value of burnt cotton, which was 
destroyed while in transit after it had been salvaged, tes. 
timony by witness of large experience in buying and sell- 
ing burnt cotton as to its value, based on the market value 
of merchantable cotton, held competent and sufficient to 
support a verdict for damages, though the witness did 
not state the cost of reconditioning the cotton on which 
his estimate of value had been based, that being matter 
for cross-examination.—Ibid. 

Burden of Proof: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) Where a car. 
rier accepted for shipment burnt cotton that had been 
salvaged, and the bill of lading acknowledged the receipt 
of the shipment in apparent good order and free from 
fire, and there was evidence that it had been free from 
fire five days previous, there is a presumption that the 
failure of the carrier to deliver the cotton which burned 
during transit was due to its fault, and refusal to charge 
that before the shipper might recover he must show some 
evidence of negligence on part of the carrier was proper. 
—Southern Ry. Co. vs. Pettit et al., 257 Fed. Rep. 663. 
Cummins Amendment: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) Under the Cummins 
amendment of Aug. 9, 1916, to the interstate commerce 
act (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a), a common carrier of inter- 
state commerce is required to obtain, by order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the right to adopt alter. 
native rates based on declared values of the shipment, and, 
the carrier not having done so, the shipper is not re 
stricted in an action to recover for loss of the shipment, to 
such declared value—Western Assur. Co. vs. Wells Fargo 
& Co., 173 N. W. Rep. 402. 

Nevligence: 

(Supreme Court of Nevada.) A common carrier cannot, 
by contract, avoid liability for loss or damage to freight 
caused by its own negligence or that of its servants.— 
Southern Pac. Co. vs. Haug, 182 Pac. Rep. 92. 

Limitation of Liability: 

A railroad’s contract fixing a valuation on intrastate 
shipment negligently destroyed held void, where property's 
actual value was greater.—Ibid. 

Damages: 

Irrespective of statute, it is a general rule that measure 
of damages where goods intrusted to a carrier are de- 
stroyed is their value with interest from date delivery 
should have been made.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Notice of Loss: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) A shipper of live 
stock is bound by provision of the contract, signed by him 
with the second carrier, requiring notice of injury to stock 
if he had opportunity to read the contract before signing 
it, though he testified that he had a previous oral contract 
with the initial carr’er for the shipment to final destina- 
tion.—San Antonio & A. P. Ry. Co. vs. Miller, 213 S. W. 


Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
Sy.tem, Published by Wes: Publishinz Co., St. Pau:, hi-nn. 
Copyr.ght by West Publishin,; Co.) 


Suits, Federal Control: 

(District Court, D., Massachusetts.) Under federal cot 
trol act March 21, 1918, 10 (Comp. St. 3115-3/4J), and 
General Orders Nos. 50 and 50A thereunder, a suit 
admiralty may be maintained against the Director-General 
of Railroads upon a cause of action existing against a 
railroad company while under federal control.—Dampskibs 
Actieselskabet Sangstad et al. vs. Hustis, 257 Fed. Rep. 862. 

Under the Florida statute, providing for service upo 
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a corporation by service upon its business agent, valid 
service cannot be made on a transportation corporation by 
service on the agent of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration then in charge of and operating the property, 
but who is not the agent of the corporation.—Ibid. 
Property, Federal Control: 

(District Court, D., Massachusetts.) The provision of 
federal control act March 21, 1918, 10 (Comp. St. 3115-3/4j), 
that “no process, mesne or final, shall be levied against 
any property under such federal control,” does not prevent 
the arrest of a vessel in a suit in rem in admiralty, al- 
though owned by a railroad company under federal con- 
trol—The Catawisso, 257 Fed. Rep. 863. 

Where a railroad company under federal control, as 
owner of a vessel, brought suit against another vessel 
for collision, the claimant, on the filing of a cross-libel, is 
entitled to the usual order, under admiralty rule 53 (29 
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Sup. Ct.), staying suit on the original libel until security 
is furnished by libelant.—Ibid. 
Wharfage: 

(District Court, S. D., New York.) Under a clause of 
a charier party requiring the ship to deliver her cargo 
alongside any wharf or pier designated by charterer, she 
cannot be required to pay wharfage for use of a desig- 
nated pier after her cargo has been discharged thereon.— 
The Vigo, 257 Fed. Rep. 586. 

Under a charter party requiring the charterer to pay 
expense of discharging, and the ship to pay all port 
charges as customary, and to deliver the cargo alongside 
any wharf or pier designated by charterer, port charges 
for which the ship is liable include the cost of her berth, 
while discharging, although alongside a private pier, but 
not the charge for use of the pier for receiving the cargo. 
—Ibid. 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


EXPRESS COMPANY’S CLAIM POLICY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have noted the ietters in your open forum column 
of late issue, under the heading of “Express Company’s 
Claim Policy,” and beg to advise that we, too, have ex- 
perienced considerable trouble along this line with the 
old Adams company as well as the American Express 
Company. 

We have followed up our claims through the proper 
channels and with every claim agent to whom we were 
referred—that is. the claim agents we were advised were 
handling the papers in our claims—furnishing them with 
duplicate sets of papers until we deemed it necessary to 
call a halt on their requests. 

After we had exhausted every effort with the claim 
agents, we then took the matter up with the general mana- 
ger, and the result has been that he has passed them up 
to someone else. 

We have been and still are willing to assist the carriers 
in any manner we possibly can towards the prompt han- 
dling and adjustment of our claims, and we are at a loss 
to understand why it takes over two years to adjust a 
small loss or damage on C. O. D. claims. 

We are of the opinion that if the express companies 
were charged a fixed sum for every duplicate set of pa- 
pers which they requested of the consignee or consignor, 
they would be more careful in the handling of their claims 
and, further, it would tend to expedite adjustment. 

We note that Mr. E. H. Brill of the P. E. Sharpless 
Company has accepted the 60 per cent basis from the 
Adams company.- For his information, we would advise 
that we have not accepted this basis of settlement for the 
reason that General Counsel Stockton has advised us they 
have ample funds to make payment of all their claims. 

We believe it is time to call a halt to the arbitrary 
methods of the express companies and make them come 
clean, as we do not experience this trouble in our claims 
with the railroad company, and we can see no excuse for 
the methods which the express companies claim offices 
have pursued. 

Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, 
F. J. Osterle, Traffic Manager. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 28, 1919. 


INCONSISTENT EXPRESS CHARGES 


Messrs. Flatow, Riley & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Secretary McGinty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has referred to me your letter of July 8 (The 
Traffic World, July 19, 1919, p. 139), relative to an in- 
consistency in express charges on shipments weighing over 
100 pounds under scale 26, the inconsistency being due to 
the application of the second-class rate rule published in 


I. C. C. No. 2, page 3. In checking over this tariff I find 
that this situation was brought about by the method of 
disposing of fractions in applying the increased rate 
effective July 15, 1918, fractions of 4c having been disre- 
garded. I do not think, however, that the application of 
the rule in question works a hardship on any shipper, as 
this condition exists only as to one out of eight scale 
numbers, In other words, up to scale 26, which you refer 
to, the condition exists only as to scales 2, 10, 18-and 26. 
In all other instances the application of this rule gives 
the express company a lower charge on packages weigh- 
ing. over 100 pounds than would be the case if the hundred- 
pound rate were used as you suggest. I do not think that 
the matter is important enough to justify a rebuilding of 
the schedule of first and second class rates at this time. 
F. S. Holbrook, 

Manager, Express and Mail Section, U. S. R. R. Adminis- 

tration. 

Washington, D. C., August 7, 1919. 


Mr. F. S. Holbrook, Manager, Express and Mail Section, 

U. S. Railroad Administration: 

Referring to yours of the 7th inst., replying to our com- 
munication of July 8 (The Traffic World, July 19, 1919, 
p. 189), addressed to Secretary McGinty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, relative to the inconsistency in 
express charges on shipments weighing over 100 pounds: 

We note you refer us to scales 2, 10, 18 and 26, and 
state that in all other instances the application of this 
rule gives the express company a lower charge on pack- 
ages weighing over 100 pounds. We insist that the man- 
ner in which the express company computes their rates 
is not at all in conformity with the various transportation 
rules as to rates based on 100 pounds. For instance, as 
before stated in our communication of July 8, the manner 
in which they arrive at a second-class rate covering per- 
ishable goods is not at all in compliance with the rate 
published. You know yourself that ‘by publishing the 
second-class rate, per hundred pounds, multiplying same 
by first class, taking 75 per cent, does not draw the amount 
that it should. 


In the majority of cases, the assessment will be a higher 
rate and, while it is true it may be only a.few cents, it 
is not for us to say what amount is derived by this ex- 
cessive charge. It would remedy the scale rate, and, at 
the same time, a shipper could secure, through his traffic 
department, the exact express charge per hundred pounds, 
regardless to what the weight of shipment might be. For 
instance, the tariff which we have in our house does not 
specify a carload rate. While it is true it may be on file 
throughout the various parts of the country and various 
offices, up to this writing and for some time past, we have 
not had the pleasure of having one of the tariffs in our 
office. 
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Were you a shipper instead of being the manager of 
the express and inail section of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, and compelled to look to the ex- 
press company for the handling of your commodities, you 
would not hesitate in taking this matter up immediately. 
We also note you state you do not think the matter im- 
portant enough to justify a rebuilding of the schedule of 
first and second class rates at this time. 

This is a matter that should be handled and handled 
without further delay. This is a discrimination, in our 
opinion, as the rates which the express company charge 
at the present tme are exorbitant. Were the facilities for 
handling perishable commodities in such a position that they 
would warrant the safe delivery to destination, there would 
be no objection on our part, or that of others, as to pay- 
ing a rate that would insure a shipper or consignee so 
ds to enable him to secure a reimbursement for any loss 
that might be sustained, while in the possession of the 
express company. } 

It is to your benefit, as well as the shippers, that you 
shandle this matter with a view of rebuilding the rates as 
vyou, like many others, are compelled to pay exorbitant 
‘prices for food products due to such rates as are assessed 


Rt the present time. Kindly look into this matter a little 
*b 


‘bit, further, and, after you have thoroughly convinced your- 
tself as to what your ideas may be, should be glad to have 
you advise us. 


Flatow, Riley & Co., 
Per Thos. J. Ryan, Traffic Manager. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 23, 1919. 


| Personal Notes | 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, Eastern Lines, announces 
the following reassignment of territories and appoint- 
ments: Samuel L. Seymour, assistant to freight traffic 
manager, Pittsburgh, retires under pension regulations, 
after 51 years of continuous service; V. C. Williams, divi- 
sion freight agent, Pittsburgh; J. T. Wray, division freight 
agent, Erie, Pa.; C. T. Mackenson, Jr., division freight 
agent, Pittsburgh; Joseph Weed, division freight agent, 
Uniontown, vice C. T. Mackenscn, Jr. 

The Government Barge Line offices have been removed 
from the Third National Bank Building, St. Louis, to the 
twelfth floor of the Federal Reserve Bank Building, Broad- 
way and Pine street. 


W. E. Hellmuth has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek District Railway, 
with headquarters at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A. T. Weldon, assistant freight traffic manager on the 
Canadian National Railways, at Moncton, N. B., with juris- 
diction in the maritime provinces, has had his jurisdiction 
extended to include all lines east of but not including 
Port Arthur and Armstrong, Ont., and his headquarters 
are now at Montreal, Que.; M. F. Tompkins, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Moncton, N. B., has been promoted to 
general freight agent, with jurisdiction over lines Mata- 
pedia, Que., Edmundston, N. B., and east thereof, with 
office at Moncton. 


J. A. Little has been appointed assistant to E. C. Niles, 
manager of the short line section of the Division of Public 
Service, to take the place of Mr. Rantoul who had to resign 
on account of ill health. Mr. Little has been assistant to 
Charles E. Elmquist, president of the National Association 
of Railway and Utility Commissioners, and representative 
of that organization, in Washington, in valuation matters. 
Prior to coming to Washington Mr. Little was the rate 
expert for the North Dakota railroad commissioners. He 
assumed the duties of his new place on Sept. 1. 


OPERATING FIGURES FOR JULY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Statistics pertaining to freight traffic movement and car 
performance for July, compared with the same month the 
prior year, were put out by the operating statistics section 
of the Railroad Administration’s division of operations on 
September 3. They show a decrease in the net ton-miles 
of revenue and non-revenue freight of 11.3 per cent, the 
decline being from 39,347,137,000 to 34,914,294,000. 

The train-miles showed a decline of 13 per cent, from 
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55,449,000 to 48,242,000. The net ton-miles per train-mile 
increased 2 per cent, from 710:to 724. The freight cay. 
miles declined 8.7 per cent, from 2,022,460,000 to 1,846. 
346,000. 

The average number of freight cars on the line daily 
decreased .3 per cent, from 2,480,740 to 2,474,458. The net 
ton-mile per loaded car-mile decreased 7.3 per cent, from 
30 to 27.8. The percentage of loaded to total car-mile; 
increased 4.8 per cent, from 54.9 to 68. The car-miles per 
car-day declined 8.4 per cent, from 26.3 to 24.1. The ne 
ton-miles per car-day declined 11.1 per cent, from 512 to 
455. 

Figures showing freight locomotive and freight train 
costs, generally speaking, showed an increase during the 
month in comparison with July, 1918. Locomotive repairs 
per locomotive-mile increased from 31.1 to 36.1 cents: 
enginehouse expenses went up from 6.8 to 8.8 cents; train 
enginemen fom 18.5 to 19.6 cents; locomotive fuel from 
38.1 to 39.1 cents, and other locomotive supplies from 29 
to 3.5 cents. The total locomotive service expenses rose 
from .97.4 to 107.1 cents per locomotive-mile, the increase 
being 10 per cent. 

There was an increase in train service expenses of 83 
per cent, the cost per train-mile increasing from 142.8 to- 
154.7 cents. 

There was improvement in coal consumption figures, the 
consumption per one thousand gross ton-miles falling from 
221.3 pounds to 191.1 pounds, a decrease of 13.6 per cent. 


EQUIPMENT OF FREIGHT CARS 


The Commission, August 29, announced a further ex. 
tension of the time in which carriers must equip their 
freight cars in acordance with the law of 1911. The ex- 
tension is from September 1, 1919, to March 1, 1920. 
The application was made by the Director-General, and the 
extension is in accordance with the custom, on a showing 
by carriers that tehy had equipped as many cars as possi- 
ble during the time allowed. 


THE CUMMINS BILL 

(Continued from page 510) 
munity interest or of ignorance and amateurishness. 
There is little demand for a rigid rule, that we know 
of, outside of the so-called intermountain territory. 
The interest there is clear. It is human, no doubt, 
and genuine, but it is purely selfish. We cannot 
understand how anyone who studies this matter 
only a little can fail to comprehend that a rigid rule 
not only would work injustice and hardship under 
existing conditions, but would not be commercially 
wise or economically sound under any conditions, 
even if we had no transportation system and were 
about to begin to build one. Rigid enforcement of 
such a rule localizes commerce and restricts busi- 
ness. It could not do otherwise. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission may not be the proper body 
to grant exceptions to the rule or it may have used 
its discretion unwisely. But that is beside the ques- 
tion. There should be power vested in someone to 
make exceptions. 


| Digest of New Complaints| 


No. 10770, Sub. No. 1. P. Lorillard Co., Inc., New York, N. Y» 
vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable import rates on leaf or unmanu- 
factured tobacco from China via American and Canadian 
Pacific ports to New York. Asks for reparation to the basis 
of a subsequently established rate. 

No. 10801. Illinois Brick Co., Chicago, vs. Illinois Central et al. 

Alleges that rates on common brick from Chicago switching 
points of origin to destinations in Iowa on the Illinois Cen- 
tral and C. M. & St. P. are unjust, unreasonable and un- 
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justly discriminatory in comparison with rates on the C. & 
N. W., M.. & St. L., C. R. I. & P. and C. G. W. Asks for 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rate and reparation. 

No. 10802.  atuend Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. Canadian Pa- 
ific et al. 

Oiiegal charge of 48.5 cents on lumber from Trinity, Tex., 
to Montreal, P. Q. Asks for reparation down to basis of 
alleged legal rate of 46.5 cents. k 

No. 10803. Western Lime & Cement Co., Milwaukee, vs. C. 
B. & Q. et al. ‘ 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cement from Milwaukee 
to destinations in Wisconsin; also unduly preferential of mills 
in Illinois, lowa, Indiana and Minnesota, because nigher than 
rates on cement prescribed by the Commission in the general 
cement investigation, 48 I. C. C., 201, and 62 I. C. C., 225 
Asks for rates based on short line workable mileages in ac- 
cordance with the Commission’s last order in 52 I. C. C., 225, 
and reparation. ; k 

No. 10804. Barnett Oil & Gas Co., Chicago, vs. L. & N. et al. 

Against a rate of 29 cents on crude petroleum from Ken- 
tucky to Chicago as unjust, unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory for a haul of about 428 miles in comparison 
with a rate of 24.5 cents for an 800-mile haul from the mid- 
continent field to Chicago. Asks for a reasonable rate and 
reparation. 

No. 10805. Same vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Against the 4.5 cents per 100 pounds addition to short haul 
rates on petroleum and its products from Chicago to Kenosha, 
Racine, Milwaukee and Oshkosh as resulting in anreasonable 
rates. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10806. “Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, vs. Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on inbound and outbound 
traffic at its plant at Ford City, Pa., through the failure of 
the carrier serving it to do the terminal ‘vork at the plant 
or pay the complainant for the work done by its engines 
upon its tracks, which at all times have been 9Spen to the 
Pennsylvania for the performance of services for the com- 
plainant, similar to the service given its competitors at other 
points. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, III. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT, now employed former 
i twelve years’ experience. M. B. 3, Traffic World, 


TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTED—Experienced man to as- 
sume exceptionally remunerative position. Knowledge of I. C. 
C. rulings essential. C. E. C. 237, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC EXPERT, age thirty, twelve years’ general railway 
experience all departments, graduate in Interstate Commerce 
and Railway Traffic. Prior to military service, traffic manager 
large eastern manufacturing concern, one year railway experi- 
ence in France, competent rate man; wants position as traffic 
manager or assistant. Best references, reasonable salary con- 
sidered. R. B. E. 378, Traffic World, Chicago. 


COMPETENT TRAFFIC MAN desires promising connection. 
Aggressive. M. N. O. 296, Traffic World, Chicago. 


MAN, GENERALLY EXPERIENCED, freight rate adjust- 
ments, tariff compilation, claims, etc., wants position. Good 
knowledge present rate conditions. Results guaranteed by 
previous success. Recommendations, present and former em- 
' ployers. Address ‘‘Ambitious,’’ Traffic World, Chicago. 


No. 10807. Illinois Zine Co. et al. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on zinc ore into plants of 
complainants at Peru and La Salle, Ill., and finished products 
out, through the failure of the trunk lines to absorb any 
part of the local rates of the Oklahoma, Kansas & Missouri, 
Miami Mineral Belt, La Salle & Bureau County and the Min- 
eral Point & Northern railroads, not under federal control, 
causing the complainants to pay higher through charges for 
like services than are imposed upon their competitors. Ask 
ne reasonable rates and reparation aggregating about $150,- 


No. 10808. Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y., vs. Lehigh 
Valley et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on istle, imported from 
Mexico via Laredo and Eagle Pass, Tex., to Auburn, N. Y., 
due to the cancellation of import rates and the imposition of 
combinations in violation of the fourth section. Asks for 
reparation on 41 cars, amounting to $13,181. 

No. 10808. Home Packing and Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind., vs. 
A. T.. & 3. FB. et alk 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rate 
adjustment on fresh meats and packing house products from 
Terre Haute to Chicago and Chicago rate points. Asks for 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

7 be ge Highland Iron and Steel Co., Terre Haute, vs. B. & 

». C6 BE 

Unreasonable rates on scrap iron and steel from Chicago to 
Terre Haute. Asks for reparation. 


FOR SALE 
Two three-rack Shaw-Walker tariff files with four 
drawers. What do you offer? Midco Oil Sales Co., 1901 
Conway Building, Chicago. Phone, Main 2252. 
FOR SALE 
Several cars of 6x8—8 Oak Ties. Can also furnish Oak 


Switch Ties cut to order. L. E Pearson, Edwardsburg, 
Mich. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
619 Third National Bank Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO- 


Especial attention to matters before Interstate 
Commerce and Federal Trade Commissions, rates, 
price fixing and valuation. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
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more #than¥ waterproof’ 


WRAP STUFF, CASE AND BALE LINING 
Real Protection for Goods in Storage or Transit. 


Proof against moisture, dust, dirt, rust, mildew 
and moths. Rats won’t eat Safepack. Whatever 
your storage or shipping problem submit it to 
SAFEPACK for intelligent solving. 


Samples on request. Address Dept. R. 





CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


- GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 
- UPHAM, First Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 
- THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 
- K. LOWELL, Third Vice-President, in charge of Operation and Traviic, 
0 West Street, New York. 
- B. HERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 
- W. S. Whitney, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York. 
8. J. NATHAN, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West 


Street, New York. 
THOMAS KEARNY, General Sol 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


J. . . ~ Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, 
ew Yor 
Ss. ——- BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 


T. W. MALEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 

Cc. W. KELLY, Assistant Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 

J. P. CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 
leltor, 90 West Street, New York. 


EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 
The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined 


to interior ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 


individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 


This company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by 


this railroad offers superior sites for the location of industries of every descri 
cuterprises are invited to correspond ,ith Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, 


be promptly furnished. 
Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 


New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will 


Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


Exceptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 


NNECTIONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad via flo 
note Western Maryland via float to Wagner’s Point, C. & C. et BR. to Curtis Bay. 


ugh connections via these routes to all points Mast, West, North 


at at Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. RB. 
. With the Bal 
Industries located on our 
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No. 10811. George C. Holt et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Against a rate of 41 cents on sulphuric acid from Ishpeming, 
Mich., to Fayville, Ill., as unjust and unreasonable because in 
excess of a 15-cent rate in the reverse direction. Asks for 
reparation. 

No. 10812. Same vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

Against a rate of $2.74 per gross ton on iron pyrites from 
Mount Union, Pa., to Brills, N. J., as unjust and unreason- 
able. Asks for just and reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 10813. Penick & Ford, New Orleans, vs. T. & P. et al. 

Unreasonable demurrage charges resulting from changes in 
average agreements. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10814. Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., Jersey City, vs. 
N. Y. S. & W. etal. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on by-product coke from 
Seaboard to destinations on the Philadelphia & Reading in 
Pennsylvania. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10815. Spring Valley Coal Co. et al., Spring Valley and 
Dalzell, Ill., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
coal from Spring Valley to destinations in Illinois, in favor 
of competitors in southern Illinois, Ohio and West Virginia. 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, b> ip! Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges at unknown rates on a 
carload of lumber from Terry, La., to Neponset, Mass. Asks 
for reparation. 

No. 10818. Same vs. Illinois Central. 

Excessive charges on a carload of lumber from Ludington, 
La., to Indianapolis by reason of incorrect weight. Asks for 
reparation. 

No. 10819. Charles K. Parry & Co., Philadelphia, vs. Black 
Mountain Railway Co. et al. 

Alleges overcharges on several nundred cars of lumber from 
North Carolina points of origin to various destinations by rea- 
son of failure to make dunnage allowances, the result being 
illegal and unreasonable rates on lumber so _ transported. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. ,Uu8eU. ©. hen-Schwartz 
M. K. & T. et al. 

Against the assessment and collection of fifth class on oil 
boiler tubes and fourth class on wrought iron boiler tubes, 
as unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of such 
material from Dallas, Tex., to St. Louis. Asks for reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 10820 (Sub. No. 1). 
New Orleans et al. 
Same as to shipments from Port Arthur to St. Louis. 

prayer. 

No. 10820 (Sub. No. 2). Jos. Greenspon’s Sons Iron & Steel 
Co., St. Louis, vs. Kansas City Southern et al. 

Same as to shipments from Carson, La., to St. Louis. 
prayer. 

No. 10821. United Verde Extension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz., 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on insulating brick and 
ground infusorial earth from Lompoc, Cal., to Clarksdale, 
Ariz. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10822. General Chemical Company, New York, vs. C. L. 
& W. et al. 

Against a rate of 36 cents on sulphuric acid, later increased 
to 45 cents, from New York to Hegewisch, Ill., and from New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore to Willow, Ohio, as unjust 
and unreasonable because not in accordance with the port 
differential basis. Complaint also directed against rates on 
other chemicals. Asks for just and reasonable rates and 
reparation amounting to $10,643. 

No. 10823. The Texas Co., Houston, vs. Midland Valley et al. 

Against the assessment of gasoline rates on what it calls 
crude unfinished naphtha from Tulsa, Okla., to Port Arthur 
for further refining. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 10824. New York Board of Trade and Transportation vs. 
Co Kh. JR. RB. om. 

Against the rule that makes shippers guarantee demurrage 
on shipments to be loaded into steamships from railroad 
barges, carfloats or lighters on the ground that shippers have 
no control over the’ freight and can have no way of pro- 
tecting themselves for delays occurring by reason of the in- 
firmities or disputes between the rail and water carriers. 
Asks for rulings on the liability of consignor or consignee 
under such conditions. 

No. 10825. Tennessee Copper Company, New York, vs. B. & O. 
et at. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on smelter products 
from Copper Hill, Tenn., refined at Baltimore and reshipped 
to points such as Waterbury, Antonia and Waterbill, Conn., 
Darlington, R. I., and New Bedford, Mass., by reason of the 
refusal of defendants to establish refining-in-transit rates 
at Baltimore. Asks for the establishment the refining in 
transit at Baltimore and reparation. 

No. 10826. Intermediete Rate Association, Spokane, Wash., vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable and unjustly discrimina- 
tory rates to and from the intermountain country because 
such rates are as high as rates to the more distant points. 
Asks for the grading of all trans-continental commodity rates 
from all eastern defined territory to the intermountain ter- 
ritory and to other territory in which the same rate is 
charged from eastern defined territory to the Pacific Coast, 
and the establishment of joint throvgh class rates from all 
territory east of Chicago to all territories in Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, and all other intermountain 
territories where there are not now joint through class rates. 

No. 10827. Swift Lumber Company, Knoxo, Miss., vs. Fern- 
wood and Gulf et al. 

Unjust excessive and unduly discriminatory rates on yellow 
pine and lumber timber and other sawmill products from 
Knoxo, Miss., to interstate points and more particularly to 
the territory north of Knoxo and east of the Mississippi River 
and Missouri River, by reason of the fact that the trunk 


Rail & Steel Co., St. Louis, vs. 


S. Schwartz, St. Louis, vs. Texas & 


Same 


Same 
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lines do not absorb the two cents imposed by the Fer 
and Gulf (a tap line) on lumber originating at Tylertown a4 
} Ann ela Asks for joint through group rates and repara- 
No. 10828. J. B. Jemison & Co., Th i 
et al Thomasville, Ga., vs. A. © 1, 
njust and unreasonable charges on a carload of 
from Banks, Ala., to Savannah, by reason of the petuanl 
the A. C. L. to route the car via Troy, Ala, the nearest 
junction with the Central of Georgia, for account of Centraj 
of Georgia. The A. C. L. hauled it all the way to Savannah, 
Asks for reparation for the difference in charges paid anj 
those which would have accrued had not the A. C. L. refused 
routing orders. 
oe ' ae Southport Mill, Ltd., New Orleans, vs. A. T. & §, F 
al, jist 

Against rates of $2.10 and $1.125 on copra from i 
coast ports to Baton Rouge and New Orleans as en 
unreasonable because in excess of 85 cents. Asks for just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10830. New Albany Box and Basket Co., New Albany, Ind 
vs. American Railway Express Co. and Hines. ai: 

Against first class on fruit and vegetable box and crate 
material K. D. and fillers set up as unjust and unreasonable 
Asks for rating of one-half first class rating, such as exists 

os ee = ee K. D. 
Oo. i atthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co. hs Ad 
lil, vs. 'C. & N. W. et al. . idaadimadie: 

gainst a rate of 9 cents on sulphuric acid from La 

and Peru to Chicago and Chicago switching districts inane 
nois and Indiana as unjust and unreasonable in comparison 
with a rate of 7.5 cents from Mineral Point, Wis., and 105 
from Hillsboro, Ill., both for longer hauls than from La Salle 
and Peru, Ill., to Chicago. Ask for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 10832. Mount Hood Railroad Co., Portland, Ore., vs. Ore- 
gon-Washington R. R. and Nav. Co. and Hines. 

Against the payment of demurrage charges under the aver- 
age agreement on seventeen cars held on the tracks of com- 
plainant by reason of a washed out bridge, from December 
14, 1917, to January 10, 1918, as unjust and unreasonable 
because due to causes beyond the control of the complainant. 
Asks for a cease and desist order to prevent the collection 
of demurrage charges demanded by defendants. 

~ ~ a Belzoni Lumber Co., St. Louis, vs. Illinois Central 
et al. 

Iuxcessive charges on a carload of sap gum lumber 
Belzoni, Miss., to Evansville, Ind., due to ponte ie 
either erroneously obtained by estimate or incorerct weigh- 
ing. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10834. Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., 
vs. Central of New Jersey et al. 

Unduly discriminatory rates on by-product coke from 
Who~t-n, ’. J.. to Hokendauqua. Pa. Asks for reparation. 
No. George E. Franzen, Bensenville, Ill., vs. C. M. & 

nt. a, ch Oi 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on brewers’ refuse from 
Berennville to Chicago. Asks for reasonable and _ non-dis- 
criminatory rates not exceeding four cents and reparation. 

No. svovv. illinois Coal ‘raftic bureau et al., Chicago, vs. Ill- 
nois Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from mines in the 
southern Illinois and Clinton districts of Indiana to Chicago 
and Chicago rate points by reason of the failure to establish 
joint through rates. Ask for such joint through rates and 
reparation. 

No. 10837. Security Milis and Feed Co., Knoxville, Tenn., vs. 
Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates 
on raw materials for mixed feeds into Knoxville and like un- 
lawful rates on the product from Knoxville to various desti- 
nations. Asks for reasonable in-and-out rates and reparation. 

No. 10838. The Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. Illinois 
Central et al. 

Against the fifth class rate of 49¢c on copra oil from Gretna, 
La., to Milwaukee, in July, 1917, as unjust and unreasonable 
because in excess of a rate of 29c on cottonseed oil. Asks for 
reparation because the rate has been brought down since 
the shipment in 1917. 

No. 10838, Sub. No. —. The Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, 
vs. Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. ; 

Same as to shipments of copra oil from Gretna to St. Louis 
on a 47c rate while a rate of 22c applied on cottonseed oil. 
Same prayer. 

No. 10839. Alfred W. Booth & Bro., Bayonne, N. J., vs. South- 
ern et al. 

Asks for reparation on account of a misrouted shipment of 
lumbtr from Clayton, N. C., to Bayonne. 

No. 10840. St. Bernard Cypress Co., New Orleans, vs. N. 0. 
& N. E. et al. 

Against a rate of 5c for switching lumber in New Orleans 
as unjust and unreasonable because of a subsequently estab- 
lished switching rate of $6.50 per car. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10841. A. Geisel Mfg. Co., St. Louis, vs. B. & O. and Hines 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on three carloads of 
steel from West Virginia points to St. Louis because carriels 
refused to allow cartage paid on steel hauled from East St 
Louis. Asks for ruling on its claim of 2c per 100 pounds 
the three carloads amounting to $34.06, claiming a right t0 
cartage under the Commission's decision in St. Louis Ter 
minal Case, Docket No. 1515, dated June 28, 1915. 

No. 10842. Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., Seaboard, N. J., 8 
P. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on coke from 
seaboard to destinations in Pennsylvania. Asks for joint 
rates and reparation. 

No. 10843. Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., Seaboard, N. J. ¥ 
Erie et al. 

Asks for reparation on coke to New England shipped 
—ene to the basis of subsequently established jo? 
rates. 

No. 10844. Tuffli Bros.’ Pig Iron and Coke Co., St. Louis, ® 
L. & N. et al. ; 
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TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
trafic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Gg. M. Freer President 
Sec. Central Coal Association, Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


rR D. Sangster Vice-Presiaent 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Oscar F. Bell ....csscccccccccccccsescceccecs Secretary-Treasurer 
7. 0 ene Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, ° 


B. F. Lacey 


Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle tSreet, Chicago, II. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


A. N. Bradford 

P. W. Dillon Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Long Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ANY SERVICE — ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, I[il. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


CUNARD 
ANCHOR 
ANCHOR-DONALDSON 


7] AQUITANIA 23 


Pecos. 


UADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE. 
Length 901 Feet + Breadth 97 Feet + 47000 Tons. 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
NEW YORK-AVONMOUTH 
G K-LIVERPOOL 

DON DITERRANEAN 
ROTTERDAM ON 
ERPOOL 


Royal George 
Columbia Calabria 
Cassandra Saturnia 
Vindelia Verentia 
Vellavia Vardulia ~° 
Virgilia 
RATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
cr Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
Piraeus, quoted on application. 
REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
For information as to rates, —- _ and for booking arrangements, 
apply 
COMPANY’S OFFICES 
New York Philadelphia Montreal 
Chicago Winnipeg Portland, Me. 
Baltimore Washington St. Louls 
San Francisco Vancouver Cleveland 


\W)t_ At. 


STENCIL MACHINES 


The men who handle your product en route to the customer are human. 


They will make mistakes. 


Misread addresses, lost tags, smeary markings, and the delays which follow reflect directly upon you. 


An Ideal Stencil Machine in your shipping room makes the goods reach home to the customer. 
Delays and losses cannot occur, for a shipment marked right can’t go wrong. 


A boy in your shipping room can cut an Ideal Stencil in less than half a minute and neatly stencil 


mark ten packages while a painter is hand-lettering one. 
and quickly readable. 


Every stencil address is clear, permanent 
Ideal Service pays its cost in a few months 


—and one of your lost shipments might be equal to the price of 
a good many machines. 


Biggest concerns are using Ideal Service. 
Edison, Standard Oil, U. S. Army, and thousands of others. 
have tried every other way and machines. 


A list of users includes Ford, 
Most of them 
There is nothing equal to the 


Ideal, and we can prove it! 


You want the best way of marking your goods and we can help you. Write 
us for the further information you are entitled to. 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


20 IDEAL BLOCK 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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Unjust and unreasonable rates on pig iron from Ironton 
and Birmingham, Ala., to Shafter and McGill, Nev., recon- 
signed at East St. Louis. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10845. LaFayette Boxboard and Paper Co., LaFayette, Ind., 
va CCC Mt. L. & al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on a shipment 
of lined strawboard consigned to Hershey, Pa., from LaFay- 
ette, Ind., by reason of the failure of the defendants to for- 
ward the car as ordered. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10846. Old Bend Coal Corporation et al., Chicago, IIl., vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates_on bituminous coal from 
West Frankfort and Christopher, Ill., to West Allis and Mil- 
waukee, Wis., by reason of the imposition of a combination 
in excess of that allowed by the Commission in its various 
coal decisions and in excess of that allowed by General Order 
28. Asks for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No, 10847. Oklahoma Producing and Refining Corporation of 
America, Tulsa, Okla., vs. C. & A. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on private tank cars from 
Chicago to Muskogee because in excess of rates to Wagoner, 
Okla. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10848. Oklahoma Producing and Refining Corporation of 
America, Tulsa, Okla., vs. C. & E. I. R. R. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum and its prod- 
ucts from Chicago Heights to Wagoner and Tulsa, Okla., and 
from St. Marys, W. Va., and Warren, Pa., to Wagoner and 
= Okla. Asks for just and reasonable rates and repa- 
ration. 

No. 10849. Rock City Spoke Co., Nashviile, Tenn., vs. L. & 
N. R. R. et al. 
Against rates on wheel spokes in the white from Nash- 
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ville to Chicago because 4c per 100 pounds higher than the 

rate on hardwood lumber. Asks for reasonable rates and 

reparation. 

No. 10850. C. L. Dougherty & Co., Chicago, IIl., vs. Michigan 
Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on cars, a¢. 
cruing, as_ complainant alleges, through the fault of the 
Michigan Central. Asks for a cease and desist order, the 
establishment of a reasonable rule and reparation. 

No. 10851. Seaboard By-Products Coke Co., Newark, N. J, yg 
Erie R. R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coke from Seaboard, yx 
J., to points in Pennsylvania. Asks for reasonable rates anj 
reparation. ° 

No. 10852. KF. and G. Brooke Iron Co. et al., Newark, N. J., ys, 
D. L. & W. et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coke from Seaboard, y, 
J., to Birdsboro and other points in Pennsylvania. Asks for 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10853. Oliver Iron Mining Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Duluth 
Missabe & Northern Ry. et al. ; 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on iron ore from Arcturus, 
Minn., to Bovey, Minn. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
and reparation amounting to $95,394. 

No. 10854. Oliver Iron Mining Co., New York, N. Y., vs. ¢C. M, 
& St. P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on iron ore from the Me- 
nominee Range by reason of the failure of the trunk lines to 
accord the district rates to the product of the complainant 
through the absorption of the charges of the connecting in- 
dustrial common carriers. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
and reparation amounting to $117,352, with interest. 


| Docket of the Commission 


Note.—iItems In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
es a ye Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
y. et al. 
10667—Cohen, Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. 
R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
a. Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. Tll. Cent. R. R. 
‘o. et al. 


September 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
10643—Lukens Steel Co. vs. Hines, P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
10638—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, C. I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. 
ey Lumber Co. vs. Hines, N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 

et al. 
10681—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
10689—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
10688—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
ar ted Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Boston & Albany R. R. 
et al. 


September 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
10707 (Subs. 1 )—E. I. Du Jont de Nemours Co. ys. 
Hines, B. & M. R. R. et al. 


September 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodr iw: 
are Lumber Co. vs. Hines, P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
o. et al. 

ar "ahaa Lumber Co. vs. Hines, St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

10701—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, G. & S. I. R. R. Co. et al. 

oy Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Union Pacific R. R. Co. 
et al. 

10709—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. ct al. 


September 10—Chicago, Il]l.—Examiner Barclay: 
10650—Edward Hines Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
10662—Interstate Iron and Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Western 
Lines et al. 


September 10—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Mackley: 
10690—Philip Carey Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 10—Salisbury, Md.—Examiner Pattison: 
10705—David J. Ward and Arthur M. Northrup, trading as the 
John Bowden Co., vs. Hines, New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk R. R. Co. et al. 


September 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
10644—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 
10645—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 
10646—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
bee 97) eens Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

et al. 
ba ame Gpnemt Plaster Co. vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
y. Co. et al. 
10666—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
Ry. Co. et al. 
* 10661 (Sub. Nos. 1, 2, 3)—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. 
Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 

September 11—Atlanta. Ga.—Examiner Marshall: 
10664—Perishable freight investigation. 
15th Section Applications 7738, 7837 and 7836. 

September 11—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gartner: . 

1 ; ‘cee Vinegar and Pickle Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Ry. 
et al. 

10627—Haarmann Vinegar and Pickle Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & 
O. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
10712—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
ber 9 ante Lumber Co. vs. Hines, M. K. & T. R. R. Co, 

et al. 
10725—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 

September 11—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Barclay: 
9355—John Moreell & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
10716—Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 12—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Mackley: 
10724—Marietta Mfg. Co. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 
10700—Union Tanning Co. vs. Hines, C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
10684—Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al 


September 12—Williams, Ariz.—Examiner Butler: 
10639—Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & 
S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
10343—Schramm Glass Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co 


et al. 
8180—A. H. Kerr Co. et al. vs. Sand Springs Ry. Co. et al. 
September 15—Washington, D. C., before I. C. C.: : 
* Ex Parte 69—Increased joint rates between Official Classifica- 
tion territory and southern territory. 
September 15—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Gartner: 
10629—Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F 
Ry. Co. et al. 
September 15—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
—— Board of Trade vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. in Ill 
et al. 
September 15—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Barclay: 
10686—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ahnapee & West- 
ern R. R. Co. et al. 
10710—Utilities Development Corp. et al. vs. C. C. C & 
St. L. Ry. et al. 
September 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
10697—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Randolph & Cumber 


land R. R. Co. et al. f 
10711—Naylor & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R., Hines et al. 
September 15—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Butler: — 
10714—United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. Hines, Unite 
Verde & Pacific Ry. Co. et al. : 
September 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: j 
— Oil Co. vs. Hines, C. R. R. Co. of N. J 
e 
September 15—Moline, Ill—Examiner Woodward: 
10718—Mutual Wheel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
10103—-Steinhardt & Kelley vs. Erie R. R. Co. 

September 16—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Barclay: al 
10640—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et ° 
10649—Western Petroleum Refiners’ Assn. vs. A. T. & 5. ¥ 

Ry. Co. et al. 

September 17—Helena, Ark.—Examiner Mackley: with 

10653—Helena Traffic Bureau, Helena, Ark., for M. D. Pre 
Zollie Brush, vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 17—Tulsa, Okla.—Fixaminer Gartner: 
10708—J. F. Campion vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 17—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Barclay: 
10675—Constantin Refining Co. et al. vs. Ahnapee & Westem 
Ry. Co. et al. ; 
10670—Atwood Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. - 
10683—Warren Wagner and R. L. Steiner, co-partners, 40 1 
business as Wagner & Steiner. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et 
September 17—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Butler: Co 
10685—Torsion Balance Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & S. F. Ry. % 
et al. 
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Leaks in 'y 
Shipping Costs 


PRODUCE 


National Waste 


PROVIDED BY 


LENT TRAFFIC CO. 


Established 1905 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
“SERVICE WITH RESULTS” 


Some 
Remedies 


I. Delays in 
Transit 


Our staff of personal 
car tracers_ 

Ourwire trace service 
expedites deliveries 


Il. Overcharged 
Freight 


Our freight bill audit 
service saves excess 
charges 


IIL Loss and 


Damage 
Our claim adjusters 
collect claims of all 
classes 


IV. Inability to 
Figure Correct 
Rates 


Our rate schedules 
show legal rates and 
where to buy and 
sell to advantage 


V. Ignorance 
of Law 


Our interstate com- 
mission practice and 
traffic library are 
unexcelled 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


JAMESTOWN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Jamestown, No. Dak. 


Transfer, Storage and Forwarding 
LOGICAL POINT FOR DISTRIBUTION OF MER- 
CHANDISE FOR NORTH DAKOTA 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 
Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members Am: ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 4 
L PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND wept te Ate 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIA 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON aaa 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El~Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 

6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 
Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


LINCOLN,NEBRASKA 
The Natural Hub for West of Missouri River Car Load Distribution 


Trains make up on . {11 Main Lines 
5 Railroads and serve (41 Branch Lines 


Shippers’ Interests Conserved. Fireproof, Warehouse 


STAR VAN & STORAGE C0., Lincoln, Nebraska 


OAKLAND wy. WGeserra. ayy SACRAMENTO 
YoY ofl CAR SERVICE 


Raies 


LAWRENCE ‘WAREHOUSE@ 


S |I7 Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 71TH STREET 


66 Car Switch CHICAGO, TLL.  Cap’y, 1000 cars 


Gran Sta. South Chi 
i Gor Nickel bhete “Delivery | Belt By. of age es: a Dery 
Ample pieete Coe Come ont Lake Dock Facilities 


Carolina Storage & Distributing C0, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of freight. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Pool car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is the most logical distributing point fog the Carolinas, 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
GLOBE TRANSFER & STORAGE 


“GLOBE DELIVERY CO.’ 


Cut your cost of handling merchandise in Western 
Missouri River territory by shipping to Lincoln, the 
natural distribution center of this territory. Globe 
Service will make you a satisfied customer. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
‘sPONY EXPRESS’? 
ST. JOSEPH MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consiapmnente of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The alias and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write fer particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 
pl BR eas nce A eet A RO: abs he alc Mlaggte ita 


CINCINNATI, OHIO north, 
J. C. Buckles Trensier agin 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


THE GATEWAY TO THE 
South, East and W 


| Send us yoursutribution to North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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Greater Production Per Unit 
From Transportation Facilities 


) NORTH AMERICAN CAR CO. 


That Is Achieved By Our Experienced Operating 
and Maintenance Departments 


TANK CARS _— 
EVERY PURPOSE 


North American Car Company 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 





